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PREFACE. 

Tns present translation of the Iliad will, it b hoped, be found 
to convey^ more aocnratelj than any which has preceded it, the 
words and thoughts of the original. It is based upon a careful 
examination of whatever has been contributed by scholars of 
every age toward the elucidation of the text, including the 
ancient scholiasts and lexicographers, the exegetical labors of 
Barnes and Clarke, and the elaborate criticisms of Heyne, Wolf, 
and their successors. 

The necessary brevity of the notes has prevented the full dis- 
cussion of many passages where there is great room for difference 
of opinion, and hence several interpretations are adopted without 
question, which, had the editor^s object been to write a critical 
commentary, would have undergone a more lengthened examina- 
tion. The same reason has compelled him, in many instances, to 
substitute references for extracts, indicating rather than quoting 
those storehouses of information, from whose abundant contents 
he would gladly have drawn more copious supplies. Among 
the numerous works to which he has had recourse, the follow- 
ing deserve particular mention: — Alberti's invaluable edition 
of Hesychins, the Oommentary of Eustathius, and Buttmann's 
Lexilogus. 

In the succeeding volume, the Odyssey, Hymns, and minor 
poems will be produced in a simUar manner. 

THEODORE ALOIS BUCKLEY, 
Ch, Ch, Oxford, 
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THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 



BOOK THE FIRST. 



AEGUMENT. 



ApoUo, enraged at tho insult offered to his priest, Chirses, sends a pestl* 
lenoe upon the Greeks. A oonncil is called, and Agamemnon, oeing 
compelled to restore the dauffhter of Chryses, whom he had taken fh>m 
him, in revenge deprives Achilles of Hippodameia. Achilles resigns 
her, bnt refuses to aid the Greeks in battle, and at his request, nis 
mother, Thetis, petitions Jove to honor her offended son at the expense 
of the Greeks. Jupiter, despite the opposition of Juno, grants her 
request. 

Sing, O goddess, the destructive wrath of Achilles, son of 
Peleus, which brought countless woes upon the Greeks,* and 
hurled many valiant souls of heroes down to Hades, and made 
themselves' a prey to dogs and to all birds [but the will of 
Jove was being accomplished], from the time when Atrides, 
kmg of men, and noble Achilles, first contending, were dis- 
united. 

Which, then, of the gods engaged these two in strife, so 
that they should fight 1* The son of Latona and Jove; for 
he, enraged with the king, stirred up an evil pestilence 

' Although, as Emesti observes, the verb 7rpoi<xif)ev does not neeessarily 
oontidn the idea of a,premaiure death, yet the ancient interpreters are 
almost unanimous in understanding it so. • Thus Eustathius, p. 13, ed. 
Bas. : fierd P^Mtiq eic 'kidrjv irpd tov SeovTog Hefi^ev, cjf r^f npoOiaeog 

TTpodeaecjC' Hesych. t. ii p. 1029, & v. : npoiaTl)ev — d^Xoi ii did r^f 
Ai^cwf T^v /ler' ddvvTjc ovtCjv dnuXecav, Cf. Virg. ^n. xii. 952 : " Vitaque 
com gemitu fugit indigncUa sub umbras," where Servius well observes, 
" quia discedebat a juvene : nam volunt philosophi, invitam animam dis- 
cedere a corpore, cum quo adhuc habitare legibus naturae poterat" I 
have, however, followed Enieati, with the later commentators. 

s i. &, their bodies. G£ ^B. I 44, vi. 362, where there is a similar use 
of the pronoun. 

* But see Anthou. ^ 

1 
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2 ILIAD. L 10— .3a 

through the army [and the people kept perishing] ;^ because 
the son of Atreus had dishonored the priest Chryses : for he 
came in the swift ships of the Greeks to ransom his daughter, 
and bringing invaluable ransoms, having in his hands the 
fillets of fiir^arting Apollo on his golden scepter. And he 
supplicated all the Greeks, but chiefly the two sons of Atreus, 
the leaders of the people : 

" Ye sons of Atreus, and ye other well-greaved Greeks, to 
you indeed may the gods, possessing the heavenly dwellings, 
grant to destroy the city of Priam, and to return home safely • 
but for me, liberate my beloved daughter, and accept the ran- 
soms, reverencing the son of Jove, far-darting Apollo." 

Upon this, all the other Greeks shouted assent, that the 
priest should be reverenced, and the splendid ransoms ac- 
cepted ; yet was it not pleasing in his mind to Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus ; but he dismissed him evilly, and added a 
harsh mandate : 

" Let me not find thee, old man, at the hollow barks, either 
now loitering, or hereafter returning, lest the staff and fillet of 
the god avail thee not." For her I will not set free ; sooner 
shall old age come upon her, at home in Ai^os, far away 
from her native land, employed in offices of the loom, and 
preparing* my bed. But away ! irritate me not, that thou 
mayest return the safer." 

Thus he spoke ; but the old man was afraid, and obeyed 
#he command. And he went in silence along the shore of 
the loud-resounding sea; but then, going apart, the aged 
man prayed much to king Apollo, whom fair-haired Laton^ 
bore : 

"Hear me, god of the silver bow, who art wont to protect* 
Chrysa and divine Cilia, and who mightily rulest over Tene* 

' Observe the full force of the imperfect tense. 

8 Of ;if/[>a«(T/ueiv Buttmann, LexiL p. 546, observes that "it ia never 
found in a positive sense, but remained in ancient usage in negative sen-« 
tences only; as, ^ it is of no use to ihee,\ or, 'i7 Itdps thee nat^^ and similar 
expressions." 

3 The old mistake of construing dvriouaav " sharing,** which still 
clings to the translations, is exploded hy Buttm. Lex. p. 144. Bust and 
Heysch. both give evrpeirl^ovaav as one of the interpretations ; and that 
such is the nght one is evident from the collateral phrase n-o/wrwe/y 
24x0^ in Od. iii. 403. 

< *Afi^L6i6TjKac is the perfect tenso. but with the force of tb^ nrowpt 
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do8 : O Smintbius,^ if ever I have roofed* thy graceful temple, 
or if, moreover, at any time I have burned to thee the &t 
thighs of bulls or of goats, aooomplish this entreaty for me. 
Let the Greeks pay for my tears, by their arrows." 

Thus he spoke praying : but to him Phodbus Apollo heark- 
ened. And he descended from the summits of Olympus, 
enraged in heart, having upon his shoulders his bow and 
quiver covered on all sides. But as he moved, the shafts rat- 
tied forthwith* upon the shoulders of him enraged ; but he 
went along like unto the night. Then he sat down apart from 
the ships, and sent among them an arrow, and teirible arose 
the dang of the silver bow. First he attacked the mules, and 
the swifts dogs ; but afterward dispatching a pointed arrow 
against [the Greeks] themselves, he smote them, and frequent 
fmieral-piles of the dead were continually burning. Nine days 
through the army went the arrows of the god ; but on the 
taith, Achilles called the people to an assembly ; for to his 
mind the white-armed goddess Juno had suggested it ; for she 
was anxious concerning the Greeks, because she saw them 
perishing. But when they accordingly were assembled, and 
were met together, swift-footed Achilles, rising up amid 
them, [thus] spoke : 

" O son of Atreus ! now do I think that we would con- 
sent to return, having been defeated in our purpose, if we 
should but escape death, since at the same time* war and 
pestilence subdue the Greeks. But come now, let us con- 
suit some prophet, or priest, or even one who is informed 
by dreams (for dream also is from Jove)," who would tell us 
on what account Phoebus Apollo is so much enraged with 

* An epithet derived from cfiivdo^, the Phrygian name for a mouse ; 
either because Apollo had put an end to a plague of mice among that 
I)eople, or because a mouse was thought emblematical of augury. — Orote. 
Hist, of Greece, voL i p. 68, observes that this " worship of Sminthian 
4jiollo, in various parts of tlie Troad and its neighboring territory, dates 
b^ore the earliest period of JExWq colonization. On the Homeric de- 
scription of Apollo, see Miiller, Dorians, vol i. p. 315. 

* Not "crowned," as Heyne saysj for this was a later custom. — See 
Anthpn and Arnold. 

* The force of upa is noticed by Nagelsbach. 

* Or " white." Hesych. .ra;^cif, "KevKovq. 

5 Asmionius, p. 14, foolishly supposes that 6iwv here denotes place, h 
Tfioi^ Yalckenaer justly supports the ordinary interpretation. 
< Of Flin. Ep. i. 18, and Duport, Gnom. Horn, p 3, sq. 
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us : whether he blames us on aooount of a vow [unperformed], 
or a hecatomb [unoffered] ; and whether haply he may be 
willing, having partaken of the savor of lambs and unblem- 
ised goats, to avert from us the pestilence." 

He indeed, thus having spoken, sat down*, but to them 
there arose by far the best of augurs Calchas, son of Thestor, 
who knew the present, the iuture, and the past,' and who 
guided the ships of the Greeks to Ilium, by his prophetic art, 
which Phoebus Apollo gave him who, being well disposed,' 
addressed them, and said : 

" O Achilles, dear to Jove, thou biddest me to declare the 
wrath of Apollo, the &r-darting king. Therefore will I de- 
clare it ; but do thou on thy part covenant, and swear to me, 
that thou wilt promptly assist me in word and hand. For 
methinks I shall irritate a man who widely rules over all the 
Argives, and whom the Greeks obey. For a king is more 
powerful* when he is enraged with an inferior man; for 
though he may repress his wrath^ for that same day, yet 
he afterward retains his anger in his heart, until he accom- 
plishes it ; but do thou consider whether thou wilt protect 
me." 

But him swift-footed Achilles, answering, addressed : 
" Taking full confidence, declare the divine oracle, whatsoever 
thou knowest. For, by Apollo, dear to Jove, to whom thou, 
praying, O Calchas, dost disclose predictions to the Greeks, 
no one of all the Greeks, while I am alive and have sight 
upon the earth, shall lay heavy hands upon thee at the hol- 
low ships ; not even if thou wast to name Agamemnon, who 
now boasts himself to be much Uie most powerful of the 
Greeks."* 



' A common formula in the ancient poets to express the eternity of 
. things. Empedodes apud Pseud. Arist de Mundo : Ildv^ 5aa t' j/v, boa 
•t* karl, KoX 6aoa re icrai 6nia<Tu. Virg. Greorg. iv; 392 : "Novit man^ e 
omniayates, Quae smt, quae fuerint, quae moz ventura trahantur." 

2 See Abresch. on uEschyL p. 287. Emesti. 

8 dyavoKTOvai yap did rifv virepoxi^v. — Arist Hhet ii. 2, quoting this 
verse. 

4 Lit " digest his bile." Homer's distinction between x^^ and kiWo^ 
is observed by Nemesius, de Nat Hom. § 21. 

6 1 have usied " Greeks" wherever the whole army is evidently meant. 
In other instances I have restrained the specific names of the different 
confederate nations. 
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And upon this, the blameless prophet then took confidenoe, 
and spoke : '^ Neither is he enraged on account of a vow [un- 
performed], nor of a hecatomb [unofTered], but on account of 
his priest, whom Agamemnon dishonored ; neither did he 
liberate his daughter, nor did he receive her ransom. Where- 
fore has the Far-darter giyen woes, and still will he give 
them ; nor will he withhold his heavy hands from the pesti- 
lence, before that [Agamemnon] restore to her dear &ther 
the bright-eyed^ maid, unpurchased, unransomed, and conduct 
a sacred hecatomb to Chrysa ; then, perhaps, having appeased^ 
we might persuade him." / tO 

He indeed, having thus spoken, sat down. But to them 
arose the hero, the son of Atreus, wide-ruling Agamenmon,** 
agitated; and his all-gloomy heart was greatly filled with 
wrath, and his eyes were like unto gleaming fire. Sternly 
regarding Calchas most of all, he addressed [him] : 

" Prophet of ills, not at any time hast thou spoken any 
thing good for me ; but evils are always gratifying to thy 
soul to prophecy,* and never yet hast thou offered one good 
word, nor accomplished [one]. And now, prophesying 
among the Greeks, thou haranguest that forsooth the Far- 
darter works griefs to them upon this account, because I was 
unwilling to accept the splendid ransom of the virgin 
daughter of Chryses, since I much prefer to have her at 
home ; and my reason is, 1 prefer her even to Cly temnestra, 
my lawful wife ; for she is not inferior to her, either in per- 
son, or in figure, or in mind, or by any means in accomplish- 
ments. But even thus I am willing to restore her, if it be 
better ; for I wish the people to be safe rather than to perish. 
But do thou immediately prepare a prize for me, that I may 
not alone, of the Argivcs, be without a prize; since it is 
not fitting. For ye ail see this, that my prize is going else- 
where." 

1 See Arnold 

• "In the assembly of the people, as in the courts of justice, the nobles 
alone speak, advise, and decide, while the people merely listen to their 
ordinances and decisions, in order to regulate their own conduct ac- 
cordingly; being suffered, indeed, to follow the natural impulse of evinc- 
ing, to a certain extent, their approbation or disapprobation of their 
superior, but without any legal means of giving validity to their opinion." 
— Muller, Gk. lit p. 30. 

3 But w© must not join fiavreveadat with koku, — ^Nagelsbaoh. 
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But him swift-footed godlike Achilles then answered: 
**Most noble son of Atreus, most avaricious of all ! for how 
shall the magnanimous Greeks assign thee a prize ? Nor do 
we know of many common stores laid up any where. But 
what we plundered^ &om the cities, these have been divided, 
and it is not fitting that the troops should collect these 
brought together again. But do thou now let her go to the 
god, ani we Greeks will compensate thee thrice, or fourfold, 
if haply Jove grant to us to sa/ck the well-fortified city of 
Troy." 

But him answering, king Agamemnon addressed : ^ Do not 
thus, excellent though thou be, godlike Achilles, practice deceit 
in thy mind ; since thou shalt not overreach, nor yet persuade 
me. Dost thou wish that thou thyself mayest have a prize, 
while I sit down idly,' wanting one ? And dost thou bid me 
to restore her ? If, however, the magnanimous Greeks will 
give me a prize, having suited it to my mind, so that it shall 
be an equivalent, [it is well]. But if they will not give it, 
then I myself coming, will seize your prize, or that of Ajax,* 
or Ulysses,* and will bear it away ; and he to whom I may 
come shall have cause for anger. On these things, however, 
we will consult afterward. But now come, let us, launch a 
sable ship into the boundless sea, and let us collect into it 
rowers in sufficient number, and place on board a hecatomb ; 
and let us make the fair-cheeked daughter of Chryses to em- 
bark, and let some one noble man be commander, Ajax or 
Idomeneus, or divine Ulysses ; or thyself, son of Peleus, most 
terrible of all men, that thou mayest appease for us the Far- 
darter, having offered sacrifices." 

But him swifl-footed Achilles sternly regarding, addressed : 
*' Ha !* thou clad in impudence, thou bent on gain, how can 
any of the Greeks willingly obey thy orders, either to un- 
dertake a mission, or to fight bravely with men ! For I 
did not come hither to fight on account of the warlike Tro- 
jans, seeing that they are blameless as respects me. Since 
they have never driven away my oxen, nor my horses either, 

* More closely, " took ftom the cities, when we destroyed them." 
' Buttmann would take aHfruc as— -frustra. 

< Tecmessa. 

< Laodice, daughter of Cjcnua. 

» See my note on Od. i p. 2, n. 11. 
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nor ever injured mj crops in fertile and populous Pbthia; 
for very many shadowy mountains, and the resounding sea, 
are between us. But thee, O most shameless man, we follow, 
that thou mayest rejoice ; seeking satisfaction from the Tro- 
jans for Menelaus, and for thy pleasure, shameless one ! for 
which things thou hast neither respect nor care. And now 
thou hast tibreatened that thou wilt in person wrest from me 
my prize, for which I have toiled much, and which the sons of 
tiie Greeks have given me. Whenever the Greeks sacked a 
well-inhabited city of the Trojans, I never have had a prize 
equal to thine ; although my hands perform the greater por- 
tion of the tumultuous conflict, yet when the division [of 
spoil] may come, a much greater prize is given to thee, while 
I come to my ships, when I am &tigued with fighting, hav- 
ing one small and agreeable. But now I will go to Phthia, 
for it is much better to return home with our curved ships ; 
for I do not think that thou shalt amass wealth and treasures 
while I am dishonored here." 

But him, the king of men, Agamemnon, then answered : 
*' Fly, by all means, if thy mind urges thee ; nor will I en- 
treat thee to remain on my account : there are others with 
me who will honor me, but chiefly the all-wise Jove. For 
to me thou art the most odious of the Jove-nourished princes, 
forever is contention agreeable to thee, and wars and battles. 
If thou be very bold, why doubtless a deity has given this to 
thee. Groing home with thy ships and thy companions, rule 
over the Myrmidons ; for I do not regard thee, nor care for 
thee in thy wrath; but thus will I threaten thee: Since 
Phoebus Apollo is depriving me of the daughter of Chryses,* 
her indeed I will send, with my own ship, and with my own 
friends ; but I myself going to thy tent, will lead away the 
£ur-cheeked daughter of Brises,' thy prize ; that thou mayest 
well know how much more powerful I am than thou, and 
that another may dread to pronounce himself equal to me, 
and to liken himself openly [to me].'* 

Thus he spoke, and grief arose to the son of Peleus, and 
the heart within, in his hairy breast, was pondering upon 
two courses; whether, drawing his sharp sword from his 

^ Astynome. Cf. Eustath. foL 5a 
' Hippodameia. 
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thigh, he should dismiss them,^ and should kill the son of 
Atreus, or should put a stop to his wrath, and restrain his 
passion. While he was thus pondering in his heart and soul, 
and was drawing his mighty sword from the scabbard, came 
Minerva from heaven; for her the white-armed goddess 
Juno had sent forward, equally loving and regarding both 
from her soul. And she stood behind, and caught the son of 
Peleus by his yellow hair, appearing to him alone ; but none 
of the others beheld her. But Achilles was amazed, and 
turned himself round, and immediately recognized Pallas 
Minerva ; and awe-inspiring her eyes appeared to him. And 
addressing her, he spoke winged words : 

" Why, O offspring of aegis-bearing Jove, hast thou come 
hither 1 Is it that thou mayest witness the insolence of Aga- 
memnon, the son of Atreus 1 But I tell thee, what I think 
will be accomplished, that he will probably soon lose his life 
by his haughtiness." 

But him in turn the azure-eyed goddess Minerva ad- 
dressed : " I came from heaven to assuage thy wratli, if thou 
wilt obey me ; for the white-armed goddess Juno sent me 
forward, equally loving and regarding both from her soul. 
But come, cease from strife, nor draw the sword with thine 
hand. But reproach by words, as the occasion may suggest ; 
for thus I declare, and it shall be accomplished, that thrice as 
many splendid gifls shall be presented to thee, because of 
this insolent act ; only restrain thyself, and obey us." 

But her answering,' swift-footed Achilles addressed : " It 
behooves me to observe the command of you both, O goddess, 
although much enraged in ray soul ; for so it is better. Who- 
soever obeys the gods, to him they hearken propitiously." 

He spoke, and held still his heavy hand upon the silvery 
hilt, and thrust back the great sword into the scabbard, nor 
did he disobey the mandate of Minerva ; but she had gone 
to Olympus, to the mansions of eBgis-bearing Jove, among 
the other deities. But the son of Peleus again addressed 

' The princes assembled. 

* Columna on Ennius, p. 1*7, ed. Hessel., compares "OUei respondet 
Rex Albai longai," and " OUei respondet suavia sonus Egeriai," observ- 
ing that this formula was probably as common in the heroic annals of 
Ennios, as rdv d' dnafjieiSofxevoc is in Homer. 
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Atridei with injurious* words, nor as yet ceased from 
SDger: 

"Wine-bibber, having the countenance of a dog, but the 
heart of a stag, never hast thou at any time dared in soul to 
arm thyself with the people for war, nor to go to ambuscade 
with the chiefs of the Greeks ; for this always appears to 
thee to be death. Certainly it is much better through the 
wide army of the Achseans, to take away the rewards of 
whoever may speak against thee. A people-devouring king 
[art thou], since thou rulest over fellows of no account ; for 
as^redly, son of Atreus, thou [otherwise] wouldst have in. 
suited now for the last time. But I will tell thee, and I will 
further swear a great oath : yea, by this scepter, which will 
never bear leaves and .branches, nor will bud again, after it 
has once left its trunk on the mountains; for the ax has 
lopped it all around of its leaves and bark ; but now the sons 
of the Greeks, the judges, they who protect the laws [re- 
ceived] from Jove, bear it in their hands ; and this will be a 
great oath to thee ; surely will a longing desire for Achilles 
come upon all the sons of the Achseans at some future day, 
and thou, although much grieved, wilt be unable to assist 
them, when many dying shall fall by the hand of man-slaying 
Hector. Then enraged, wilt thou inwardly fret thy soul, 
that thou didst in no way honor the bravest of the Greeks." 

- Thus spoke the son of Peleus ; and he cast upon the earth 
his. scepter studded with golden nails, and sat down. But on 
the other hand, the son of Atreus was enraged ; therefore to 
them arose the sweet-voiced Nestor,' the harmonious orator 
of the Pylians, from whose tongue flowed language sweetei 
than honey. During his life two generations of articulately- 
speaking men had become extinct, who, formerly, were reared 
and lived with him in divine Pylus, but he was now ruling 
over the third ; who, wisely counseling, addressed them, and 
said : 

" O gods ! surely a great sorrow comes upon the Grecian 



I Epimerism. Horn, in Cramer's Aneodott voL i p. 24. drapr^poct 
fl irapd T^v dTffVj 6 ofjfiaivei t^v ^XuArfVy uTjjpo^. — Hesych. ^Xa^epdf, 
drtfpoc. 

3 I must refer the reader to a most happy sketch of Nestor's exploits 
and character in Grote's Hist, of Greece, vol i. p. 153. 

1* 
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land. Verily, Priam, would exult, and the sons of Priam, 
and the other Trojans, would greatly rejoice in their souls, if 
they were to hear these things of you twain contending : yqu 
who in council and in fighting surpass the Greeks. But be 
persuaded ; for ye are both younger than I am. For already, 
in former times, I have associated with men braver than you, 
and they never disdained me. I never saw, nor shall I see, 
such men as Pirithous, and Dryajs, shepherd of the people, 
and Cseneus, and Exadius, and god-like Polyphemus,' and 
Theseus, the son of ^geus, like unto the immortals. Bravest 
indeed were they trained up of earthly men ; bravest they 
were, and they fought with the bravest Centaurs of the mount- 
ain caves, and terribly slew them. With these was I con- 
versant, coming from Pylus, far from the Apian land ; for they 
invited me, and I fought to the best of my power ; but with 
them none of these who now are mortals upon the earth could 
fight. And even they heard my counsels, and obeyed my 
words. But do ye also obey, since it is better to be obedient ; 
nor do thou, although being powerful, take away the maid 
from him, but leave it so, seeing that the sons of the Greeks 
first gave [her aa\ a prize on him. Nor do thou, O son of 
Peleus, feel inclined to contend against the king ; since never 
yet has any scepter-bearing king, to whom Jove has given 
glory, been allotted an equal share of dignity. But though 
thou be of superior strength, and a goddess-mother has given 
thee birth, yet he is superior in power, inasmuch as he rules 
more people. Do thou, son of Atreus, repress thine anger ; 
for it is I that' entreat thee to forego thy resentment on behalf 
of Achilles, who is the great bulwark of destructive war to 
all the Achseans.^' 

But him king Agamemnon answering addressed : " Of a 
truth thou hast said all these things, old man, according 
to what is right. But this man is desirous to be above all 
other men ; he wishes to have the mastery, and lord it over 
all, and to prescribe to all ; with which his desires I think 
som«. one will not comply. But if the ever-existing gods 
have made him a warrior, do they therefore give him the 
right to utter insults ?" 

1 A prince of the Lapithse, not the Cyclops. 

9 Bee Anthon, who has well remarked the force of the particles. 
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But him noble Achilles interruptingly answered: ^Yea, 
forsooth/ I may be called a coward ana a man of no worth, 
if now I yield to thee in every thing, whatever thou mayest 
say. Enjoin these things to other men ; for dictate not to 
me, for I think that I shall no longer obey thee. But 
another thing will I tell thee, and do thou store it in thy 
mind : I will not contend with my hands, neither with thee, 
nor with others, on account of this maid, since ye, the donors, 
take her away. But of the other effects, which I have at my 
swifb black ship, of those thou shalt not remove one, taking 
them away, I being unwilling. But if [thou wilt], come, 
make trial, that these also may know: quickly shall thy 
black blood flow around my lance." 

Thus these twain, striving with contrary words, arose, and 
they broke up the assembly at the ships of the Greeks. The 
son of Peleus on his part repaired to his tents and well-pro- 
portioned' ships, with the son of Menoetius,* and his com- 
panions. But the son of Atreus^ launched his swift ship into 
the sea, and selected and put into it twenty rowers, and em- 
barked a hecatomb for the god. And he led the fair daughter 
of Chryses and placed her on board, and the very wise 
Ulysses embarked as conductor. They then embarking, sailed 
over the watery paths. But the son of Atreus ordered the 
armies to purify themselves ;* and they were purified, and 
cast forth the ablutions into the ses^ And they sacrificed to 
Apollo perfect hecatombs of bulls and goats, along the shore 
of the barren sea ; and the savor involved in' smoke ascended 
to heaven. Thus were they employed in these things through 
the army. Nor did Agamemnon cease from the contention 
which at first he threatened against Achilles. But he thus 



* Properly elliptical — I have done rigJU; foTj etc. — Crusius. 

' Equal . on both sides, so as to preserve a balance. But Blomfield, 
Obs. on Matth. Gr. § 124, prefers to render it "ships of due size," as 
datg ktarif verse 468, " an equalized meal." 

3 Patrodus. . 

< So Antihon, comparing verse 142. 

5 Not a mere medicinal measure, but a symbolical putting away of the 
guilt, which, through Agamemnon's transgression, was brought upon the 
ai-my also. — ^Wolf. 

< Not abovA the smoke, but in the smoke ; for Trepl denotes also the 
staying witiiin the compass of an object — ^Nagelsbach. 
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addressed Talthybius and Eurybates, who were his heralds 
and zealous attendants :' 

"Going to the tent of Achilles, the son of Peleus, 
lead away fair Briseis, having taken her by the hand ; but 
if he will not give her, then I myself, coming with great 
numbers, will take her, and this will be more grevious' to 
him." 

Thus speaking, he dispatched them, having added* a harsh 
command. But they reluctantly went along the shore of 
the barren sea, and came to the tents and ships of the 
Myrmidons. And they found him sitting at his tent and 
his black ship : nor did Achilles, seeing them, rejoice. But 
they, confused) and reverencing the king, stood still, nor ad- 
dressed him at all, nor spoke [their bidding]. But he per- 
ceived [it] in his mind, and said : 

"Hail, heralds, messengers of Jove,* and also of men, 
come* near, for ye are not blamable to me in the least, 
but Agamemnon, who has sent you on account of the maid 
Briseis. However, come, noble Patrodus, lead forth the 
maid, and give her to them. to conduct; but let these be 
"witnesses [of the insult offered me], both before the blessed 
gods, and before mortal men, and before the merciless king. 
But if ever again there shall be need of me to avert un- 
seemly destruction from the rest, [appeal to me shall be in 
vain],* for surely he rages with an infatuated mind, nor 
knows at all how to view the future and the past, in order 
that, the Greeks may fight in safety at their ships." 

%us he spoke. And Patroclus obeyed his dear ^*>m- 

panion, and led forth fair-cheeked Briseis from the tent, and 
gave her to them to conduct ; and they returned along by 
the ships of the Greeks. But the woman went with £em 
reluctantly, while Achilles, weeping," immediately sat down, 

1 Qepdnov is a voluntary servant, as opposed to ^ovXog — See AmolcL 

2 Hesych. filyiov, (poBeputrepov, ;t;a^«'e7r(ircpov. 

3 " Misit eos, minaci jnsso dato." — ^Heyne. 

< So called from their inviolability— atrvXoi; yap koI ^elov rd yevog tuv 
KTipVKCJv, — Schol. Kai i^^v avrolg iravraxoae ddecic ieva/.— Pollux, viiL 
They were properly sacred to Mercury (id. iv. 9. C£ Feith, Antiq. 
Homer, iv. 1), but are called the messengers of Jove, as being under hia 
special protection, with a reference to the supporting of regal authority. 

s Observe the aposiopesis. , 

< Not for the loss of Briseis, but on account of the affK>nt; ^ 
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removed apart from his companions, upon the shore of the 
hoary sea, gazing on the darkling main ; and much he be- 
sought his dear mother, stretching forth his hands : 

"O mother, since liiou hast borne me, to be but short- 
lived, at least then ought high-thundering Olympian Jove 
to have vouchsafed honor to me; but now he has not 
honored me ever so little ; for the son of Atreus, wide- 
ruling Agamemnon, has dishonored me; for he, taking 
away my prize, possesses it, himself having wrested it [from 
me]." 

Thus he spoke, weeping. But to him his venerable mother 
hearkened, sitting in the depths of the ocean beside her 
aged sire. And immediately she rose up from the hoary 
deep, like a mist. And then she sat before him, weeping, 
and soothed him with her hand, and addressed him, and spoke 
aloud : 

" Son, why weepest thou — on account of what has grief 
come upon thy mind ? Declare it, nor hide it in thy soul, 
that we both may know it." . 

y But her, sighing deeply, swift-footed Achilles addressed : 
*^bou knowest ; why should I tell all these things to thee, 
already knowing [them] ? We went against Thebe,^ the 
sacred city of Eetion ; and this we plundered, and brought 
hither all [the spoil]. And these things indeed the sons 
of the Greeks &irly divided among themselves, and selected 
for Agamemnon the fair-cheeked daughter of Chryses. But 
Chryses, priest of the far-darting Apollo, came afterward 
to tlie fleet ships of the brazen-mailed Greeks, about to ran- 
som his daughter, and bringing invaluable ransoms, having 
in his hand the fillets of far-darting Apollo, on his golden 
scepter. And he supplicated all the Greeks, but chiefly 
the two sons of Atreus, the leaders of the people. Upon 
this all the other Greeks shouted assent, that the priest 
should be reverenced, and the splendid ransoms accepted; 
yet it was not pleasing to Agamemnon, son of Atreus, in his 
mind ; but he dismissed him evilly, and added a harsh 
mandate* The old man therefore went back enraged ; but 
Apollo hearkened to him praying, for he was very dear to 

* Thebe was situated on the border of Mysia, on the mountain Placua, 
in the district afterward called Adramyttium. The inhabitaDts were 
Gilknans. — See Hejne, and De Pinedo on Steph. Byz. s. v. p. 307, n. 5a . 
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him. And he sent a destructive arrow against the Groeks^ 
and the forces were now dying one upon another, and the 
shafts of the god went on all sides through the wide army 
of the Greeks. But to us the skillful seer unfolded the 
divine will of the Far-darter. Straightway I first exhorted 
that we should appease the god ; but then rage seized upon 
the son of Atreus, and instantly rising, he uttered a threat- 
ening speech, which is now accomplished; for the rolling- 
eyed Greeks attend her toChrysa with a amft bark, and 
bring presents to the kiDgy^ut the heralds have just now 
gone from my tent, GOtiaaSihg the virgin daughter of 
Briseis, whom the sons of the Greeks gave to me. But do 
thou, if thou art able, aid thy son. Going to Olympus, sup- 
plicate Jove, if ever thou didst delight the heart of Jove 
as to any thing by word or deed ; for I frequently heard 
thee boasting in the palaces of my sire, when thou saidest 
that thou alone, among the immortals, didst avert unworthy- 
destruction from the cloud-collecting son of Saturn, when 
the other Olympian inhabitants, Juno and Neptune, and 
Pallas Minerva, wished to bind him. But thou, O goddess, 
having approached, freed him from his chains, having quickly 
summoned to lofty Olympus, the hundred-handed, whom the 
gods call Briareus, and all men .^Egeon, because he was su- 
perior to his father in strength,' who then sat by the son of 
Saturn, exulting in renown. Him then the blessed gods 
dreaded, nor did they bind [Jove]. Of these things now 
reniiinding him, sit beside him, ana embrace his knees, if in 
any wise he may consent to aid the Trojans, and hem in ' 
at their ships, and along the sea, the Greeks [while they 
iG:et] slaughtered, that all may enjoy their king, and that 
he son of Atreus, wide>ruling Agamemnon may know his 
baleful folly,* when he in no wise honored the bravest of tho 
Greeks." 

^But him Thetis then answered, shedding down a tear : 
Z^iAlas! my son, wherefore have I reaiHBd thee, having 

' There is some doubt whether Homer considered Briareus as the sou 
of Neptune or of Uranus and Terra. — See Arnold. The fable is ridiculed 
bj Minucius Felix, § 22. 

3 See Buttm. LexiL pp. 25*7, 261, Fishlake'a translation. 

3 The idea of in&tuation is not, however, necessarily implied in 0773^ 
See Buttm. Lex. p. 5, sq. 
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brobght thee forth in an evil hour. Would that thou wert 
seated at the ships tearless and uninjured ; for thy destined 
life is but for a very short period, nor very long ; but now 
art thou both swift-fiited and wretched above all mortals ; :- 
therefore have I brought thee forth in my palace uiid c i ' an 'y -• 
eviJ'fite;'" "however, to tell thy words to thunder-delighting ^>'''' 
Jove, I myself will go to snow-clad Olympus, if by chance 
he will be persuaded. But do thou, now sitting at the swift 
ships, wage resentment against the Greeks, and totally ab- 
stain from war. For yesterday Jove went to^Oceanus,' 
to the blameless JSthiopians, to a banquet, and with him 
went all the gods. But on the twelfth day he will return to 
Olympus ; and then will I go to the brazen-floored palace of 
Jove, and suppliantly embrace his knees, and I think that he 
will be persuaded." 

Thus having said, she departed, and left him there wrath- 
ful in his soul for his well<girded maid, whom they had taken 
from him against his will. But Ulysses, meantime, came to 
Chrysa, bringing the sacred hecatomb. But they, when they 
had * entered the deep haven, first furled their sails, and 
stowed them in the sable bark ; they next brought the mast 
to its receptacle, lowering it quickly by its stays, and they 
rowed the vessel forward with oars into its i^QOorage ; they 
heaved out the sleepers, and tied the hawsersTj They thekn- 
selves then went forth on the breakers ^^he sea, and 
disembarked the hecatomb to far«darting (AlPoIIo, and then 
they made the daughter of Chryses descend from the sea- 
traversing bark. Then wise Ulysses, leading her to the altar, 
placed her in the hands of her dear &ther, and addressed 
him: 

" O Chryses, Agamemnon, king of men, sent me forth to 
conduct to thee thy daughter, and to sacrifice a sacred heca- 
tomb to Phoebus for the Greeks, that we may appease the 
king, who now has sent evils fraught with groanings upon 
the Argives." 

Thus having spoken, ho placed her in his hands ; but he 
rejoicing received his beloved daughter. Then they imme- 
diately placed in order the splendid hecatomb for the god 

I According to Homer, the earth is a cireular plane, and Oceanus is 
an inunense stream endrding it, firom which the different rivers run in- 
ward. 
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around the veil-built altar. Afler ^t they washed their 
hands, and held up the pounded ba^le3^'^ But for them, CSirj- 
ses, uplifting his hands, prayed withJi^n voice : 

" Hear me, O thou of the silver pow, who art wont to pro- 
tect Chrysa and divine Qlla, and who mightily rulest over 
Tenedos ! already indeed at a former time didst thou hear me 
praying, and didst honor me, and didst very much afflict the 
people of the Greeks, now also accomplish for me this further 
request : even now avert from the Greeks this unseemly pes- 
tilence." 

Thus he spoke praying, and him Phoebus Apollo heard. 
But after they had prayed, and sprinkled the pounded barley, 
they first bent ba<& [the neck of the victims], killed them, 
and flayed them, and cut out the thighs, and wrapped them 
round with the fat, having arranged it in double folds ; then 
laid the raw flesh upon them. ThBn the old man burned 
them on biUets, and poured sparkling wine upon them ; and 
near him the youths held five-pronged spits in their hands. 
But after the thighs were roasted, and they had tasted the en- 
trials, they then out the rest of them into small pieces, and 
fixed them on spits, and I'Oftsted them skillfully, and drew all 
the viands [off the spits], j 

•But when they had ceased from their labor, and had pre- 
pared the banquet, thgffeaated ; nor did their soul in any- 
wise lack a due allowance of the feast ; but when they had 
dismissed the desire of <}rink and food, the youths on the one 
hand filled the goblets with wine to the brim,* and handed 
round the wine to all, having poured the first of the wine 
into the cups.' But the Grecian youths throughout the day 
were appeasing the god by song, chanting the joyous Psean,* 
hymning the Far-darter, and he was delighted in his mind as 

* "Salted barley meal,"— Anthon ; "whole barley,"— Voss ; but 
Battmanu, LezII p. 454, la a highly amusiog note, obBervea, *' no sup- 
position of a regular and constant distinction between the Greeks and 
Romans, the one using barley whole and the other coarsely ground, pos- 
sible as the thing may be in itself is to be entertained without the ex- 
press testimony of the ancients." 

s See Buttm. Lexil. p. 291, sqq. The custom of crowning the goblefts 
with flowers was of later origin. 
' See Buttm. p. 168. The customary libation is meant 

* On the Psean, see Muller, Gk. Lit iil § 4, and Dorians, vol. L p. 
370. 
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he listened. But when the sun had set, and darkness oame 
on, then thej slept near the hawsers of their ships. But 
vhen the mother of dawn,' rosy-fingered morning, appeared, 
straightway then they set sail for the spacious camp of the' 
Adisoans, and to them &r*darting Apollo sent a &Yorable 
gale. But they erected the mast and expanded the white 
sails. The wind streamed '. into the bosom of the sail ; and 
as the vessel briskly ran, the dark wave roared loudly around 
the keel ; but die 8(»idded through the wave, holding on her 
way. But when they reached the wide armament of the 
Greeks, they drew up the black ship on the continent, far 
upon the sand, and stretched long props under it ; but they 
dispersed themselves through their tents and ships. 

But the Jove«sprung son of Peleus, swift-footed Achilles, 
continued his wrath, sitting at his swift ships, nor ever did 
he frequent the assembly of noble heroes, nor the fight, but 
he pined away his dear heart, remaining there, although ho 
longed for the diif and the battle. 

N(^w when the twelfth morning from that time arose,' then 
indeed all the gods who are forever went together to Olym- 
pus, but Jupiter preceded. But Thetis was not forgetful of 
the charges of her son, but she emerged from the wave of the 
sea, 'and at dawn ascended lofly heaven and Olympus ; * and 
she found the far^eeing son of Saturn sitting apart from the 
others, on the highest summit of many-peaked Olympus, and 
then she sat down before him, and embraced his knees with 
her lefb hand, but with the right taking him by the chin, im- 
ploring, she thus addressed king Joye, the son of Saturn : 

^' O father Jove, if ever I have aided thee among the im- 
mortals, either in word or deed, accomplish for me this de- 
sire : honor my son, who is the most short-lived of others ; 
for now indeed Agamemnon, the king of men, has disgraced 
him ; for he possesses his prize, he himself having borne it 
away. Do thou at least, Olympian Jove all counseling, 

1 See Loewe on Odjss. ii. 1, and my translation. Kennedy renders it 
" UBhering in the dawn." 

2 See Buttm. p. 484. I am partly indebted to Anthon in rendering 
this expression. 

3 Ct verae 425. 

4 Ovpavog is here the upper clear region of air— the ether, into which 
Olynapna soared up.— Voas. 
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honor him ; and so long grant victor j to the Trojans, until 
the Greeks shall reverence my son, and shall advance him in 
honor." 

Thus she spoke ; but cloud-compelling Jove answered her 
nothing, but sat silent for a long time. And as Thetis seized 
his knees, fast clmging she held them, and thus i^in en^ 
treated : ^' Do but now promise to me explioitlj, and grant 
or refuse (for in thee there is no dread), that I maj well 
know how far I am the most dishonored goddess among 
all." 

But her cloud*compelling Jove, deeply moved, addressed : 
"Truly now this [will be] a grievous matter, since thou wilt 
cause me to give offense to Juno, when she shall irritate me 
with reproachful words. For, even without reason, she is 
perpetually chiding me among the immortal gods, and also 
says that I aid the Trojans in battle. But do thou on thy 
part now depart^ lest Juno behold thee ; but these things 
shall be my care, until I perform them. *But if fthou wilt 
have it thus], so be it ; I will nod to thee with my head, that 
thou mayest feel confidence. For this fh)m mo is the great- 
est pledge among the immortals ; for my pledge, even what- 
soever I shall sanction by nod, is not to bo retracted, neither 
^Uacipus nor unfulfilled." 

The son of Saturn spoke, and nodded thereupon with his 
dork eyebrows. And then the ambrosial locks of the king 
were shaken over him from his immortal head ; and he made 
mighty Olympus tremble. Thus having conferred, they 
separated. She at once plunged from splendid Olympus into 
the profound sea. But Jove on the other hand [returned] to 
his palace. But all the gods rose up together from their seats 
to meet their sire ; nor did any dare to await ^ him approadi- 
ing, but all rose in his presence. Thus indeed he sat there 
on his throne ; nor was Juno unconscious, having seen that 
silver-footed Thetis, the daughter of the marine old man, had 
joined in deliberation with him. Forthwith with reproaches 
she accosted Satumian Jove : 

" Which of the gods again, O deceitful one, has been con- 
certing measures with thee ? Ever is it agreeable to thee, 
being apart from me, plotting secret things, to decide thereon 

1 Hejne supplies " sed^ndo." 

Digitized by VjOOQ iC 
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nor hast thou ever yet deigned wiUingly to tell me one word 
of what thou dost meditate.'' 

To her then replied the father of men and gods : ^ O Juno, 
build up no hopes of knowing all tny counsels ; difficult would 
they be for thee, although thou art my consort. But what- 
ever it may be fit for thee to hear, none then either of gods 
or men shall know it before thee : but whatever I wish to con- 
sider apart firom the gods, do thou neither inquire into any of 
these things, nor investigate them." 

But him the laige^yed, venerable Juno then answered: 
" Most dread son of Saturn, what a word hast thou spoken 1 
Heretofore have I ever questioned thee much, nor pryed [into 
thy secrets] ; but thou may est very quietly deliberate on those 
things which thou desirest. But at present I greatly fear in 
my soul lest silver-footed Thetis, the daughter of the marine 
old man, may have influenced thee : for at dawn she sat by 
thee and embraced thy knees : to her I suspect thou didst 
plainly prombe that ^ou wouldst honor Achilles, and de- 
stroy many at the ships of the Greeks." 

But her answering, cloud-compelling Jove addressed : ** Per- 
verse one ! thou art always suspecting, nor do 1 escape thee. 
Nevertheless thou shalt produce no effect at all, but thou shalt 
be forther from my heart : and this will be more bitter to thee. 
But granted this be so, it appears to be my pleasure.^ But 
sit dawn in peace, and obey my mandate, lest as many deities 
as are in Olympus avail thee not against me, I drawing near," 
when I shall lay my resistless hands upon thee." 

Thus he spoke : but venerable, large-eyed Juno feared, and 
sat down silent, having bent her heart to submission. But 
the heavenly gods murmured throughout the palace of Jove. 
And the renowned artificer, Vulcan, began to harangue them, 
doing kind offices to his beloved mother, white-armed Juno : 

^' Truly now these will be grievous matters, and no longer 
tolerable, if ye twain contend thus on account of mortals, and 
excite uproar among the deities. Nor will there be any en- 
joyment in the delightful banquet, since die worse things pre- 
vail.* But to my mother I advise, she herself being intelli- 

* i. «., say that what you suspect is correct ; well then, such is my will. 
' I prefer taking lovif for lovra, not for lovre, as Buttman wished.— 
See Anthon. 

! C£ Duport, Gnom. Horn. p. 9. The saying is almost proverbial. 
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gent, to gratify my dear &ther Jove, lest my sire may again 
reprove her, and disturb our banquet. For if the Olympian 
Thunderer wishes to hurl [us] from our seats * — ^for he is much 
the most powerful. But do thou soothe him with gentle 
words ; then will the Olympian king straightway be propitious 
to us." 

Thus then he spoke, and rising, he placed the double cup* 
in the hand of his dear mother, and addressed her : 

''Be patient, my mother, and restrain thyself, although 
grieved, lest with my own eyes I behold thee beat^i, being 
very dear to me ; nor then indeed should I be able, though 
full of grief, to assist thee ; for Olympian Jove is difficult to 
be opposed. For heretofore, having seized me by the foot, 
he cast me, desiring at one time to assist you, down from the 
heavenly threshold. All day I was carried down through the 
air, and I fell on Lemnos^ with the setting sun : and but little 
life was in me by that time. There the Siatian* men forth- 
with received and tended * me, having fiillen." 

Thus he spoke : but the white-armed goddess Juno smiled ; 
and smiling she received the cup from the hand of her son. 
But he, beginning from lefl to right,^ kept pouring out for 
all the other gods, drawing nectar from the goblet. And 
then inextinguishable laughter arose among the immortal 
gods, when they saw Vulcan bustling about' through the 
mansion. 

Thus, then, they feasted^ the entire day till the setting sun; 

* An aposiopesis ; understand, " he can easily do so." 

^ See my note on Od. iii. p. 30, n. 13. It was '*a double cup with a 
common bottom in the middle." — Crusius. 

3 Hercules having sacked Troy, was, on his return, driven to Cos by 
a storm raised by Juno, who was hostile to him, and who had contrived 
to cast Jupiter into a sleep, that he might not interrupt her purpose. 
Jupiter awaking, in resentment of the artifice practiced upon him, bound 
her feet to iron anvils, which Vulcan attempting to loose, was cast head- 
long down to Lemnos by his enraged sire. 

* A race of robbers, of Tyrrhenian origin (according to Muller), and 
the ancient inhabitants of Lemnos. This island was ever after sacred to 
Vulcan. G£ Lactant. i. 15 ; Milton, Paradise Lost, i. 740, sqq. 

5 See Arnold. 

* This meaning of Mi^ia is due to Buttmann. 

7 See Buttmann, Lexil. p. 481. 

8 "The gods formed a sort of political community of their own, which, 
had its hierarchy, its distribution of ranks and duties, its contentions ^r 
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nor did the soul want any thing of the equal feast, nor 
of the beautiful harp, which Apollo held, nor of the Muses, 
who accompanied him, responding in turn, with delidous 
voice. 

But when the splendid light of the sun was sunk, thej re- 
tired to repose, each one to his home, where renowned Vul- 
can, lame of both legs, with cunning skill had built a house 
for each. But the Olympian thunderer Jove went to his 
couch, where he lay before, when sweet sleep came upon him. 
There, having ascended, he lay down to rest, and beside- him 
golden-throned Juno. 

power and occasional revolutions, its public meetings in the a^ora of 
Olympus, and its multitudinous banquets or festivals."— Grote, voL i p. 
463. C£ Miiller, Gk. Lit. il § 2. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 



AEGUMENT. 

Jove sends a dream to A^memnoD, in consequence of which he re-assem- 
bles the army. Thersites is pnnished for nis insolent speeofa, and the 
troops are restrained firom seeking a return homeward. The catalogue 
of the ships and the forces of the confederates follows. 

Thb rest, then, both gods and horse-arraying men,* slept all 
tSe night : but Jove sweet sleep possessed not ; but he was 
pondering in his mind how he might honor Achilles, and de- 
stroy many at the ships of the Greeks. But this device ap- 
peared best to him in his mind, to send a fatal dream' to 
Agamemnon, the son of Atreus. And addressing him, he 
spoke winged words : 

" Haste away, pernicious dream, to the swift ships of the 
Greeks. Going into the tent of Agamemnon, son of Atreus, 
utter very accurately every thing as I shall command thee. 
Bid him arm the long-haired Adisens' with all their array ; 
for now perhaps he may* take the wide-wayed city of the 
Trojans ; for the immortals who possess the Olympian mansions 
no longer think dividedly, for Juno, supplicating, hath bent all 
[to her will]. And woes are impending over the Trojans." 

Thus he spake: and the dream* accordingly departed, &» 

* See Anthon, who observes that " fighting from on horseback waa not 
practiced in the Homeric times." 

' Some would personifj Oneinis, as god of dreams. 

* Observe the distinction, for the Abantes, verse 542, and the Thrac- 
ians, iv. 533, wore their hair differently. 

* KEv limits the assertion to probdbilityj so that Jupiter does not utter 
a direct falsehood. 

5 In defense of this cheating conduct of Jove, at which Plato was much 
scandalized, Coleridge, p. 154, observes: " The ov2,oc dveipoc was a lying 
spirit, which the &ther of gods and men had a supreme right to commia- 
k2ion for the purpose of working out his ultimate will." 
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soon as it heard the mandate. And quickly it came to the 
swift ships of the Greeks, and went unto Agamemnon, the son 
of Atreus. But him it foun4 sleeping in his tent, and ambro- 
sial slumber wds diffused around. And he stood over his 
head, like unto Nestor, the son of Neleus, him, to wit, whom 
Agamemnon honored most of the old men. To him assimi- 
lating himself, the divine dream addressed him : 

" Sleepest thou, son of the warrior, horse-taming Atreus ? 
It becomes not a counsel-giving man, to whom the people have 
been intrusted, and to whom so many things are a care, to 
sleep all the night. But now quickly attend to me ; for I am 
a messeng3r to thee from Jove, who, although far distant, 
greatly r^arda and pities thee. He orders thee to arm the 
long-haired Greeks with all their array, for new mayest thou 
take the wide- way ed city of the Trojans, since the immortals, 
who possess the Olympian mansions, no longer think dividedi 
ly ; for Juno, supplicating, hath bent all [to her will], and 
woes from Jove are impending over the Trojans. But do thou 
preserve thb in thy recollection, nor let forgetfulness possess 
thee, when sweet sleep shall desert thee." 

Thus then having spoken, he departed, and lefb him there 
pondering these things in his mind, which were not ^destined to 
be accomplished. For he, foolish, thought that he would take 
the city of Priam on that day ; nor knew he the deeds which 
Jupiter was really devising; for even he was about yet to im- 
pose additional hardships and sorrows upon both Trojans and 
Greeks, through mighty conflicts. But he awoke from his 
sleep, and the heavenly voice was diffused around him. He 
sat up erect, and put on his sofl tunic, beautiful, new ; and 
around him he threw his lai^e cloak. And he bound his 
beautiful sandals his shining feet, and slung from his shoul" 
ders the silver-studded sword. He also took his paternal 
scepter, ever imperishable, with which he went to tho ships of 
the brazen-mail^ Greeks. 

The goddess Aurora' now ascended wide Olympus, an- 
Qoundng the dawn to Jove and the other immortals. But he' 
on his part ordered the dear-voiced heralds to summon the 
long-haired Achaeans* to an assembly. They therefore- sum- 

' 1^ appears to mark the reg^ular transition from one event to another 
^ Agsunemnon. ' See on verse 11. 
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moned them, and the people were very speedily assembled. 
First the assembly of magnanimous elders sat at the ship of 
Nestor, the Pylus-bom king. Having called them together, 
he propounded a prudent counsel : 

" Hear me, my friends ; a divine dream came to me in 
sleep, during the ambrosial night, very like unto the noble 
Nestor, in form, in stature, and in mien. And it stood above 
my head, and addressed me : * Sleepest thou, son of the war- 
rior, horse-taming Atreusl It becomes not a counselor, to 
whom the people have been intrusted, and to whom so many 
things are a care, to sleep all the night. But now quickly at- 
tend to me ; for I am a messenger to thee from Jove, who, 
although far distant, greatly regards and pities thee. He or- 
ders thee to arm the long-haired Greeks with all their array, 
for now mayest thou take the wide-wayed city of the Tro- 
jans; for the immortals, who possess the Olympian man- 
sions, no longer think dividedly, for Juno, supplicating, has 
bent all [to her will], and woes from Jove are impending over 
the Trojans; but do thou preserve this in thy thoughts.* 
Thus having spoken, flying away, it departed ; but sweet 
sleep resigned me. But come, [let us try] if by any means 
we can arm the sons of the Greeks. But first with words 
will I sound their inclinations, as is right, and I will command 
them to fly with their many-benched ships; but do you 
restrain thcm» with words, one in one place, another in an- 
other." 

He indeed having thus spoken, sat down ; but Nestor, who 
was king of sandy Pylus, rose up, who, wisely counseling, 
harangued them, and said : 

" O friends, generals and counselors of the Argives, if any 
other of the Greeks had told this dream, we should have pro- 
nounced it a fabrication, and withdrawn ourselves [from the 
reciter]. But now he has seen it, who boasts himself [to be] 
by far the greatest man in the army. But come on, if by any 
means we can arm the sons of the Greeks." 

Thus then having spoken, he began to depart from the 
assembly ; and they, the scepter-bearing princes, arose, and 
obeyed the shepherd of the tribes, and the hosts rushed for- 
ward. Even as the swarms of clustering bees,^ issuing ever 

* The dative hero implies direction, kv'' increasing its force, accwding 
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anew from the hollow rock, go forth, and fly in troops over 
the vernal ^ flowers, and some have flitted in bodies here, 
and some there ; thus of thi^se [Greeks] many nations from 
the ships and tents kept marching in troops in front of the 
steep shore to the assembly. And in the midst of them 
bla^ Kumor, messenger of Jove, urgii^ them to pro- 
ceed ; and they kept collecting together. The assembly was 
tumultuous, and the earth groaned beneath, as the people 
seated themselves, and there was a clamor; but nine her- 
alds vociferating restrained them, if by any means they 
would cease from clamor, and hear the Jove-nurtured 
princes. With difficulty at length the people sat down, and 
were kept to their respective^ seats, having desisted from 
their clamor, when king Agamemnon arose, holding the 
scepter, which Vulcan had laboriously wrought. Vulcan in 
the first place gave it to king Jove, the son of Saturn, and 
Jove in turn gave it to his messenger, the slayer of Argus.' 
But king Mercury gave it to steed-taming Pelops, and Pe- 
lops again gave it to Atreus, shepherd of the people. But 
Atreus, dying, left it to Thyestes, rich in flocks ; but Thy- 
estes again 1^ it to Agamemnon to be borne, that he might 
rule over many islands,* and all Argos.* Leaning upon this, 
he spoke words among the Greeks : 

" O friends, Grecian heroes, servants of Mars, Jove, the 
son of Saturn, has entangled me in a heavy misfortune. 
Cruel, who before indeed promised to me, and vouchsafed 
by his nod, that I should return home, having destroyed 
well-fortified Ilium. But now he has devised an evil de- 
ception, and commands me to return to Argos, inglorious, 

to Stadelmann and Kuhner, who are followed by Anthon. I have re- 
stored the old interpretation, which is much less far-fetched, and is 
placed beyond doubt by Virgil's imitations — "jpcr florea rura," -^n- L 
430 ; " floribns insidunt variis." JE^n. vi. 708. ** Among fresh dews and 
flowers, Fly to and fro." — ^Milton, Paradise Lost, i. 771. 

1 i. c, over the flowers in the spring-time, when bees first appear. 
See Virg. L c. Eurp. Hipp. 77, fUXiotsa Aft/ic3v' iipivbv diepxerai.^^ 
Nicias, AnthoL i. 31, iap <^alvovaa fieXiaacu — ^Longus, L 4. 

' Observe the distributive use of Kara, Cf. Od. iii. 7 

* Mercury. C£ Ovid. Met. i. 624, sqq. 

* On the extended power of Agamemnon, see Thucyd. i. 9. 

^ On this scepter, the type of the wealth and influence of the house 
of the Atridos, see Grote, vol. i. p. 212. 

2 
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afler I have lost many of my people. So forsooth it ap- 
pears to be agreeable to all-powerful Jove, who has already 
overthrown the citadels of many cities, yea, and will even 
yet overthrow them, for transcendent is his power. For 
this were disgraceful even for posterity to hear, that so 
brave and so numerous a people of the Greeks warred an 
ineffectual war, and fought with fewer men; but as yet 
no end has appeared. For if we, Greeks and Trojans, hav- 
ing struck a faithful league,^ wished that both should be 
numbered, and [wished] to select the Trojans, on the one 
hand, as many as are townsmen; and if we Greeks, on 
the other hand, were to be divided into decades, and to 
choose a single man of the Trojans to pour out wine [for each 
decade], many decades would be without a cup-bearer.^ So 
much more numerous, 1 say, the sons of the Greeks are than 
the Trojans who dwell in the city. But there are spear- 
wielding auxiliaries from many cities, who greatly stand in 
my way, and do not permit me wishing to destroy the well- 
inhabited city. Already have nine years of mighty Jove 
passed away, and now the timbers of our ships have rotted, 
and the ropes have become untwisted.' Our wives and in- 
tuit children sit in our dwellings expecting us; but to us the 
work for which we came hither remains unaccomplished, 
contrary to expectation. But come, as I shall recom- 
mend, let us all obey ; let us fly with the ships to our dear 
native land, for at no future time shall we take wide-wayed 
Troy.'' 

Thus he spoke; and to them he aroused the heart in their 
breasts, to all throughout the multitude, whoever had not 
heard his scheme.^ And the assembly was moved, as the 
great waves of the Icarian Sea, which, indeed, both the south- 
east wind and the south are wont to raise,' rushing from the 

1 'OpKia is probably used as an adjective, understandrng lepeTaf the 
victims that were slain in order to ratify the oath. See however Buttm. 
LexiL p. 439. 

* The Greeks doubled the Trcgans in number. See Anthon. 

3 Observe the change of construction in TiiXwrai with the neuter 
plural Apollon. de Syntax!, iii. 11. Td amipra 'ke'kvvTai KaraTLT^rj?^';-' 
repov Tov dovpa aeariTre, 

* i. e.j his real object. C£ vs. 75, sqq. 

^ Spitzner and the later editors unite in' reading Kivrjaif for Kivijact 
from file Venice MS. See Arnold. 
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clouds of father Jove. And as when the west wind * agitates 
the thidc-standing corn, rushing down upon it impetuous, 
and it [the crop] bends with its ears ; so was all the assembly 
agitated. Some with shouting rushed to the ships, but from 
beneath their feet the dust stood suspended alofb ; and some 
exhorted one another to seize the vessels, and drag them to 
the great ocean ; and they began to clear the channels. The 
shout of fliem, eager [to return] home, rose to the sky, and 
they withdrew the stays from beneath the vessels. Then 
truly a return had happened to the Argives, contrary to des- 
tiny, had not Juno addressed herself to Minerva : 

" Alas ! indomitable daughter of aegis-bearing Jove, thus 
now shall the Argives fly home to their dear native land, 
over the broad back> of the deep, and leave to Priam glory, 
and to the Trojans Argive Helen, on whose account many 
Greeks have perished at Troy, far from their dear native 
land"? But go now to the people of the brazen-mailed 
Greeks, and restrain each man with thy own flattering 
words, nor suffer them to launch to the sea their evenly- 
plied* barks." Thus she spoke, nor did the azure-eyed god- 
dess Minerva refuse compliance. But she, hastening, de- 
scended down from the summits of Olympus, and quickly 
reached the swifb ships of the Aohseans. Then she found 
Ulysses, of equal weight with Jove in counsel, standing still; 
nor was he touching his well-benched, sable bark, since regret 
afl^cted him in heart and mind. But standing near him, 
azure-eyed Minerva said : 

"Jove-sprung son of Laertes, Ulysses of many wiles, thus 
then will ye fly home to your dear native land, embarking 
in your many-benched ships 1 And will ye then leave to 
Priam glory, and to the Trojans Argive Helen, on whose 
aoeount many Greeks have fallen at Troy, far from their 
dear native land ? But go now to the people of the Greeks, 
delay not; and restrain each man by thy own flattering 
words, nor suffer them to launch to the sea their evenly-plied 
barks." 



- " As thick as when a field 



Of Ceres, ripe for harvest, waving bends 
Her beaixled grove of ears, which way the wind 
Swajs them.;* — ^Paradise Lost, iv. 980. 
* i, e^ rowed on both sides. But Rost and Liddell (s. v.) prefer 
"swaying, rocking on both sides." 
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Thus she spoke, but he knew the voice of the goddess 
speaking. Then he hastened to run, and cast away his cloak, 
but the herald Eurybates, the Ithacensian, who followed him, 
took it up. But he, meeting Agamemnon, son of Atreus, re- 
ceived from him* the ever-imperishable paternal scepter, 
with which he went through the ships of the brazen-mailed 
Greeks. 

Whatsoever king, indeed, or distinguished man he chanced 
to find standing beside him, he checked him with gentle 
words : 

" Strange man ! it ill becomes thee, coward-like, to be in 
trepidation ; but both sit down thyself) and make the other 
people sit down, for thou hast not as yet clearly ascertained 
what the intention of Atrides is. He is now m^ing trial of, 
and will quickly punish the sons of the Greeks. We have 
not all heard what he said in council. Take care lest he, 
being incensed, do some mischief to the sons of the Greeks. 
For the anger of a Jove-nurtured king is great ; his honor too 
is from Jove, and great-counseling Jove loves him." 

But on the other hand, whatever man of the common pec* 
pie he chanced to see, or find shouting out, him would he strike 
with the scepter, and reprove with words : 

" Fellow, sit quietly, and listen to the voice of others, who 
are better than thou ; for thou art unwarlike and weak, nor 
ever of any account either in war or in council. We Greeks 
can not all by any means govern here, for a government of 
many is not a good thing ;' let there be but one chief, one 
king,* to whom the son of wily Saturn has given a scepter, 
and laws, that he may govern among them." 

Thus he, acting as chief, was arranging the army. But 
they again rushed with tumult from the ships and tents to an 
assembly, as when the waves of the much-resounding sea roar 
against* the lofty beach, and the deep resounds. 

The others indeed sat down, and were kept to their re- 

' This is an instance of the oxvfia '^iKe'ktKoVj as in H. 0. 88, yivercu 
dh irapaXaf£6avofi€V7jc doTtKtjc irruaeuc dvTl yeviKyc Kat Kara napaXei^jfiv 
Tov napd, irpodiaeuc. — ^Lesbonaz, irepl axw* P* l^i» ®^ Valck. 

8 See Aristot. Polit. iv. 4, and Oicer. de OflF. i. 8. This true maxim 
has been often abused laiy tyrants, as by Dion (Com. Nepos, Dion, § 6, 
4), Caligula (Sueton. CaL 22), and Domitian (id. 12). 

3 On the aristocratic character of Homer's poetry, see MQUer, Glc 
Lit. iv. § 2. 
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spective seats. But Thersites alone, immediate in words, 
was wrangling ; who to wit, knew in his mind expressions 
both unseemly and numerous, so as idly, and not according 
to discipline, to wrangle with the princes, but [to blurt out] 
whatever seemed to him to be matter of laughter to the 
Greeks. And he was the ugliest man who came to Ilium. 
He was bandy-legged,* and lame of one foot; his shoulders 
w^^ crooked, and contracted toward his breast ; and his 
head was peaked' toward the top, and thin woolly hair was 
scattered over it. To Achilles and Ulysses he was particu- 
larly hostile, for these two he used to revile. But on this 
occasion, shouting out shrilly, he uttered bitter taunts against 
noble Agamemnon; but the Greeks were greatly irritated 
against him, and were indignant in their minds. But vocif- 
erating aloud, he reviled Agamemnon with words : 

" Son of Atreus, of what dost thou now complain, or what 
dost thou wanti Thy tenets are full of brass, and many 
chosen women are in thy tents, whom we Greeks bestow 
on thee the first of all, whenever we capture a city. Dost 
thou still require gold, which some one of the horse-taming 
Trojans shall bring from Troy, as a ransom for his son, 
whom I, or some other of the Greeks, having bound, may 
lead away ? Or a young maid, that thou mayest be mingled 
in dalliance, and whom thou for thyself mayest retain apart* 
[firom the rest] 1 Indeed it becon^es not a man who is chief 
in command, to lead the sons of Greeks into evil. O 
ye soft ones, vile dii^races, Grecian dames, no longer Gre- 
cian znen,^ let us return home, home ! * with our ships, and 
let us leave him here to digest his honors .at Troy, that 
he may know whether we really aid him in any thing or 
not. He, who but just now has dishonored Achilles, a 
man much more valiant than himself; for, taking away, h^ 
retains his prize, he himself having seized it But assuredly 
there is not much anger in the heart of Achilles ; but he is 
forbearing ; for truly, were it not so, O son of Atreus, thou 
wouldest have insulted now for the last time." 

* See Buttm. Lexil. p. 540, § 8. 

' See Buttm. p. b37, who derives (f>o^dc from (jxjyeiv, to dry, as if 
^^df, warped by heoL 
' Not being compelled to restore her, like the daughter of Chryses. 

* Virg. Mil ix. 617 : " O vere Phiygise, neque enim Phrygea !" 

* This is Nagelsbach's spirited rendering of oUade Trep. 
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Thus spoke Thersites, reviliDg Agamemnon, the shepherd 
of the people. But godlike Ulysses immediately stood be- 
side him, and eyeing him with scowling brow, reproached 
him with harsh language : 

" Thersites, reckless babbler ! noisy declaimer though thou 
be, refrain, nor be forward singly to strive with princes; 
for I affirm that there is not another mortal more base 
than thou, as many as came with the son of Atreus to 
Ilium. Wherefore do not harangue, having kings in thy 
mouth, nor cast reproaches against them, nor be on the 
watch for a return. Not as yet indeed do we certainly 
know how these matters will turn out, whether we sons 
of the Greeks shall return to our advantage or disadvan- 
tage. Wherefore, now thou sittest reviling Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus, the leader of the people, because the Grecian 
heroes give him very many gifts, while thou, insulting, dost 
harangue. But I declare to thee, which shall also be ac- 
complished : if ever again I catch thee raving, as now thou 
art, no longer may the head of Ulysses rest upon his shoul- 
ders, and no longer may I be called the father of Telemsr 
chus, unless I seizing thee divest thee of thy very garments, 
thy coat, thy cloak, and those which cover thy loins ; and 
send thyself weeping to the swift ships, having beaten theo 
out of the assembly with severe blows." 

Thus he spoke, and smote him with the scepter upon tho 
back and the shoulders ; but he writhed, and plenteous tears 
fell from liim, and a bloody weal arose under the scepter 
upon his back. But he sat down and trembled ; and griev- 
ing, looking foolish, he wiped away the tears. They, al- 
though chagrined, laughed heartily at him, and thus one 
would say, looking toward the person next him : 

" O strange ! surely ten thousand good deeds has Ulysses 
already performed, both originating good counsels, and arous- 
ing the war. But now has he done this by far the best 
deed among the Greeks, in that he has restrained this foul- 
mouthed reviler from his harangues. Surely his petulant 
mind will not again urge him to chide the kings with scurril- 
ous language." 

Thus spake the multitude; but Ulysses, tho sacker of 
cities, arose, holding the scepter, and beside him azure-eyed 
Minerva, likened unto a herald, ordered the people to be 
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silent, that at the same time the sons of the Greeks, both first 
and last, might hear his speech, and weigh his connsel. He 
wisely counseling, addressed them, and said : 

" O son of Atreus, the Greeks wish to render thee now, 
king, the meanest among articulately-speaking men ; nor 
perform their promise to thee,^ which they held forth, 
coming hither from steed-nourishing Ai^s, that thon 
shouldest return home, haying destroyed well-fortified Ilium. 
For, like tender boys, or widowed women, they bewail unto 
one another to return home. And truly it is a hard-* 
ship to return [so], having been grieved. For he is im- 
patiait who is absent even for a single month from his 
wife, remaining with his many-benched ships,' though wintery 
storms and the boisterous sea may be hemming in ;* but to 
us it is [now] the ninth revolving year since we have been 
lingering here». Wherefore I am not indignant that the 
Greeks ore growing impatient by their curved ships; but 
still it would be disgraceful both to remain here so long, 
and to return inefTectually. Endure, my friends, and re- 
main yet awhile, that we may know whether Calchas pro- 
phedes truly or not. For this we well know, and ye are 
all witnesses, whom the Fates of death carried not off yes- 
terday and the day before, when the ships of the Greeks 
were collected at Aulis, bearing evils to Priam and the 
Trojans, and we round about the fountain, at the sacred 
altars, offered perfect hecatombs to the immortals, beneath 
a beauteous plane-tree, whence flowed limpid water.* There 
a great prodigy appeared ; a serpent, spotted on the back, 
horrible, which the Olympian himself had sent forth into 
the li^t, having glid^ out from beneath the altar, pro- 
ceeded forthwith to the plane-tree. And there were the 
young of a sparrow, on infant offspring, on a topmost branch, 

^ See Grote, vol i. p. 392, n. 2. 

* I have foUowed Wol^ taking avv vrji ^oXvCvytfi in connection with 
luvov. Others most awkwardly make ai)v=^napu, 

3 CC Battm. Lexil. s. v. eiXelv, 

* Piiusanias, ix. 20, says that both the spring and the remains of the 
tree were shown in his time. The whole of this fable has been trans;- 
lated into verse by Cicero, de Div. ii. 30. Compare the following passage 
of Apuleius de Deo Socr. p. 62, ed. Elm. " Calchas longe prsestabilis 
arioliuri, simul alites et arborem contemplatus est, actutmn sua divinitate 
et tempestates flexit, et olaasem deduxit, et deoennium prsedixit. 
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covering among the foliage, eight in number ; but the mother, 
which had brought forth the young ones, was the ninth. 
Thereupon he devoured them, twittering piteously,* while the 
mother kept fluttering about, lamenting her dear young ; but 
thenj having turned himself about, he seized her by the wing, 
screaming around. But after he had devoured the young of 
the sparrow, and hersielf, the god who had displayed him 
rendered him very portentous, for the son of wily Saturn 
changed him into a stone ; but we, standing by, were as- 
tonished at what happened. Thus, therefore, the dreadful 
portents of the gods approached the hecatombs. Calcbas, 
then, immediately addressed us, revealing from the gods: 
' Why are ye become silent, ye waving-crested Greeks ? For 
us, indeed, provident Jove has shown a great sign, late, of 
late accomplishment, the renown of which shall never perish. 
As this [serpent] has devoured the young of the sparrow, 
eight in number, and herself, the mother which brought out 
the brood, was the ninth, so must we for as many years' 
wage war here, but in the tenth we shall take the wide-wayed 
city.' He indeed thus harangued : and all these things are now 
in course of accomplishment. But come, ye well-greaved 
Greeks, remain all here, until we shall take the great city of 
Priam." 

Thus he [Ulysses] spoke, and the Greeks loudly shouted, 
applauding the speech of divine Ulysses ; but all around the 
ships echoed fearfully, by reason of the Greeks shouting. 
Then the Gerenian" knight Nestor addressed them : 

" O strange ! assuredly now ye are talking like infant chil- 
dren, with whom warlike achievements are of no account. 
Whither then will ^ your compacts and oaths depart 1 Into 
the fire now must the counsels and thoughts of men have 
sunk, and the unmixed libations,' and the right hands in 
which we trusted ; for in vain do we dispute with words, 
nor can we discover any resource, although we have been 
here for a long time. But do thou, O son of Atreus, rnain- 

' i. e., for nine. It is remarkable that so little notice has been taken 
of this story by the later poets. But the sacrifice of Iphigenia was a 
more attractive subject for tragedy or episode, and took the place of the 
Homeric legend. 

* Nestor took this name fh)m a city of Messena (GereniuTnf a, or to. 
See Arnold, and Pinedo on Steph. Byz. s. v. Tepijvia)^ where he was 
brought up, probably after Pylos had been destroyed by Hercules. 
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taining, as before, thy purpose firm, command the Greeks 
in the hard*fought conflicts; and abandon those to perish, 
one and both,' who, separated from the Greeks, are medi* 
tating [but success shall not attend them] to return back 
to Argos,- before they know whether the promise of segis^ 
bearing Jove be false or not. For I say that the powerful 
son of Saturn assented on that day, 'when the Argives em^ 
barked in their swift ships, bearing death and fate to the 
Trojans, flashing,' his lightning on the right, and showing 
propitious signs. Let not any one, therefore, hasten to re- 
turn home before each has slept with a Trojan wife, and 
has avenged the cares' and grie& of Helen. But if any 
one is extravagantly eager to return home, let him lay hands 
upon his well-benched black ships that he may draw on death 
and fate before others. But do thou thyself deliberate well, 

king, and attend to another; nor shall the advice which 

1 am about to utter be discarded. Separ^e the troops, 
Agamemnon, according to their tribes and clans, that kin- 
dred may support kindred, and clan clan. If thou wilt thus 
act, and the Greeks obey, thou wilt then ascertain which of 
the generals and which of the soldiers is a dastard, and 
wluch of them may be brave, for they will fight their best,* 
and thou wilt likewise learn whether it is by the divine in- 
terposition that thou art destined not to dismantle the city, 
or by the cowardice of the troops, and their unskillfulness in 
war." 

But him answering, king Agamemnon addressed : " Old 
man, now indeed, as at other times, dost thou excel the 
sons of the Greeks in council. For, would, O father Jove, 
Minerva, and Apollo, that I were possessed of ten such 
fellow-counselors among the Greeks 1 So should the city 
of Priam quickly fall, captured ^ and destroyed by our 
hands. But upon me hath aegis-bearing Jove, the son of 
Saturn, sent sorrow, who casts me into unavailing strifes and 

1 Proverbially meaning a few, but probably referring to Achilles an(i 
Thersites. See the Scholiast 

s Observe this bold change of constructian, and compare Yalck. on 
Lesbonas:, at the end of his edition of Ammonias, p. 188. 

' Hesych. opfxrifiara^ fteplfivai, Etym. M. ivdvfujfiarat ^povrideg. 
See Bnttm. LeziL p. 440, sqq. Helen certainly shows some repentance 
in iii. 176. 

4 "Pro viriU parte^" Wol£ Of. L 271. 
2* 
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contentions. For I and Achilles have quarreled on account 
of a maid with opposing words * but I began quarreling. But 
if ever we shall consult in common, no longer then shall 
there be a respite from evil to the Trojans, no, not for ever 
so short a time. Now go to your repast, that we may join 
battle. Let each one well sharpen his spear, and well pre- 
pare* his shield. Let him give fodder to his swift footed 
steeds, and let each one, looking well to his chariot, get ready 
for war ; that we may contend all day in the dreadful battle. 
Nor shall there be a cessation, not for ever so short a while, 
until night coming on shall part the wrath of the heroes. 
The belt of the man-protecting' shield shall be moist with 
sweat around the breasts of each one, and he shall weary his 
hand round his spear ; and each one^s horse shall swei^t, drag- 
ging the well-polished chariot. But whomsoever I shall per. 
ceive desirous to remain at the beaked ships, apart from the 
battle, it will not be possible for him afterward to escape the 
dogs and the birds." 

Thu^ he spoke, but the Argives shouted aloud, as when 
a wave [roars] against the steep shore, when the south wind 
urges it, coming against an out-jutting rock; for this the 
billows from all kinds of winds never forsake, when they 
may be here or there. And rising up, the people hastened 
forth, scattered from ship to ship, and raised up smoke 
among the tents, and took repast. And one sacrificed to 
some one of the immortal gods, and [another to another,] 
praying to escape death and the slaughter of war. But 
king Agamemnon offered up a fat ox, of five years old, to 
the powerful son of Saturn, and summoned the elder chiefs 
of all the Greeks, Nestor first of all, and king Idomeneus, 
but next the two Ajaxes,' and the son of Tydeus, and sixth 
Ulysses, of equal weight with Jove in council. But Me- 
nelaus, valiant in the din* of war, came of his own accord,^ 

' SchoL evTpeiriauTo, 

' These shields were so large, that they covered nearly the whole per- 
son. 

' One the son of Telamon, the other the son of Oileus. 

* Thi3 translation is, I think, far bolder than *' loud* voiced," or " good 
in the battle-shout." Bor^ contains the whole idea of the tumultuous 
noise heard in the heat of battle, and thence the battle itsel£ Thus the 
Schol. 6 iv T<p iro^.ifiu yevvalo^ ; and Hesych. KarH rrjv fidxv^ dvdpelog. 

* Opposed to KTiTjrbQ, as in Opplan, Hal. iii. 360, icX^roi t* uvto^ 
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for he knew his brother in his heart, how he was oppressed. 
Then they stood around the ox, and raised up the pounded 
barley ciJces : and king Agamemnon, praying amid them, 
said: 

"O Jove, most glorious, most great dark-cloud-collector, 
dwelling in the air, may not the sun set, nor darkness oome 
on, before I have laid prostrate Priam's hall, blazing, and 
consumed its gates with the hostile fire; and cut away 
Hector*s coat of mail around his breast, split asunder with 
the brass; and around him may many comrades, prone in 
the dust, seize the earth with their teeth." 

Thus he spoke, nor as yet did the son of Saturn assent, 
but he accepted the offering, and increased abundant toil. 
But after they had prayed, and thrown forward the bruised 
barley, they first drew back [the neck of the victim,] slew 
it, and flayed it, then cut out the thighs, and covered them 
in the &t, having arranged it in a double fold, and then laid 
the raw flesh .upon them. And they roasted them upon 
leafless billets. Next, having pierced the entrails with spits, 
they held them over the fire. But then, after the thighs 
were roasted, and they had tasted the entrails, they cut 
the rest of them into small pieces, and fixed them on 
spits, and roasted them skillfully, and drew them all ofl* [the 
spits]. But when they had ceased from labor, and had 
prepared the banquet, they feasted ; nor did their soul in 
anywise lack a due allowance of the feast. But when they 
h^ dismissed the desire of drink and food, them the Gere- 
nian knight Nestor began to address : 

" Most glorious son of Atreus, Agamemnon, king of men, 
let us now no longer sit prating* here, nor let us long defer 
the work which the deity now delivers into our hands. 
But come, let the heralds of the brazen-mailed Greeks, sum- 
moning the people, assemble them at the ships, and let us 
thus in a body pass through the wide army of the Greeks, 
that we may the sooner awaken keen war&re.^' 

Thus he spoke, nor did Agamemnon, king of men, rufuso 
compliance. Immediately he ordered the dear-voiced heralds 
to summon the waving-crosted Greeks to battle. These 

fio^oi Tc See Plato Sympos. p. 315, G. LeBm. Why Menelaua did flo, 
is no matter to us, and probably was no mystery to his brother. 
' See Buttm. Lexil. p. 398, Anthon, and Arnold. 
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dien gave the summons, and thej were hastily assembled, 
and tibe Jove-nurtured kings, who were with the son of 
Atreus, kept hurrying about arranging them. But among 
them was azure-eyed Minerva, holding the inestimable aegis, 
which grows not old, and is immortal: from which one 
hundred golden fringes were suspended, all well woven, and 
each worth a hundred oxen in price. With this she, look- 
ing fiercely about,* traversed the host of the Greeks, incit- 
ing them to advance, and kindled strength in the breast of 
each to fight and contend unceasingly. Thus war became 
instantly sweeter to them than to return in the hollow ships 
to their dear native land. 

As when a destructive' fire consumes an immense forest 
upon the tops of a mountain, and the gleam is seen from 
a&r : so, as they advanced, the radiance from the beaming 
brass glittering on all sides reached heaven through the air. 

And of these — ^like as the numerous nations of winged fowl, 
of geese, or cranes, or long-necked swans, on the Asian mead, 
by the waters of Cayster, fly on this side and on that, dis- 
porting with their wings, alighting beside each other clam- 
orously, and the meadow resounds — ^so the numerous na- 
tions • of these [the Greeks] from the ships and tents pour- 
ed themselves forth into the plain of Scamander, countless 
as the flowers and leaves are produced in spring. 

As the nunoierous swarms of clustering flies which congre- 
gate round the shepherd's pen in the spring season, when 
too the milk overflows the pails; so numerous stood the 
head crested Greeks upon the plain against the Trojans, eager 
to break [their lines]. 

And these,' as goat-herds easily separate the broad flocks 
:f the goats, when they are mingled in the pasture, so 
did the generals here and there marshal them to go to battle ; 
and among them commander Agamemnon, resembling, as 
to his eyes and head, the thunder-delighting Jove, as to his 
middle, Mars, and as to his breast, Neptune. 

As a bull in the herd, is greatly eminent above all, for he 
surpasses the collected cattle, such on that day did Jove 

' See Lidd^U and Scott. 

• Literally " invisible." Hence " making invisible, deatractive." CC 
Buttm. Lex. s. v. at6ij7,oc. 

* In ToOc ^i there is an anacoluthon similar to the one in vs. 459. 
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render Agamemnon, distinguished among many, and con- 
spicuous among heroes. 

Tell me now, ye Muses, who posses^ the Olympian man- 
sions (for ye are goddesses, and are [ever] present, and ken 
all things, while we hear but a rumor, nor know any 
thing'), who were the leaders and chiefs of the Greeks. For I 
could not recount nor tell the multitude, not even if ten 
tongues, and ten mouths were mine, [not though] a voice 
utfvrearied,' and a brazen heart were within me ; unless the 
Olympic Muses, daughters of aegis-bearing Jove, reminded 
me of how many came to Ilium. ' However, I will rehearse 
the commanders of the ships, and all the ships. 

TBJI CATALOGUE OF THE SHIPS. 

Peneleus, and Leitus, and Arcesilaus, and Prothoenor, 
and Clonius, commanded the Boeotians ; both those who 
tilled Hyrie, and rocky Aulis, and Schoenos, and Scholos, and 
hilly Eteonus, Thespia, Graea, and the ample plain of Myca- 
lessus ; and those who dwelt about Harma, and Desius, and 
Erythree; and those who possessed Elion, Hyle, Peteon, 
Ocalea, and the \f ell-built city Medeon, Copae, Eutressis, and 
Thisbe abounding in doves ; and those who possessed Coro- 
naea, and grassy Haliartus, and Plataea ; and those who inhab- 
ited Glissa, and thoSe who dwelt in Hypothebae, the well- 
built city, and in sacred Onchestus, the beauteous grove of 
Neptune; and those who inhabited grape-clustered Ame, 
and those [who inhabited] Midea, and divine Nissa, and re- 
mote Anthedon : fifty ships of these went to Troy, and in 
each embarked a hundred and twenty Boeotian youths. 

Those who inhabited Aspledon, and Minyean Orchome- 
nus, these Ascalaphus and lalmenus, the sons of Mars, led, 
whom Astyoche bore to powerful Mars in the house of Actor, 
son of Azis : a modest virgin, when she ascended the upper 

»C£ JBn. vii. 644:— 

'^ Et meministis enim, DivsD, et memorare potestis : 
Ad nos vix tenuis famoe perlabitur aura." • 
Milton, Par. Lost, 1. 27 :— 

" Say first, for Heav'n hides nothing from thy view, 

Nor the deep tract of Hell " 

8 C£ ^n. vi. 626 sqq. ; Georg. il 42 ; Valer. Flacc vL 36 ; SiHus, ir. 
627 ; Glaadian, 6 Cons. Hon. 436. This hyperbolical mode of excuamg 
poetic powers is ridicaled by Peisius, Sat. vi 1. 
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part of her fitdier's house ; but the god secretly embraced 
her. Of these thirty hollow ships went in order. 

Moreover, Schedius and Epistrophus, sons of magnanimous 
Iphitus, the son of Naubolus, led the Phoceaos, who pos- 
sessed Gyparissus, and rocky Python, and divine Crissa, and 
Daulis, and Panopea; and those who dwelt round Anemoria 
and Hyampolis, and near the sacred river Cephissus, and 
those who poss^«ed Liliea, at the sources of Cephissus : with 
these forty dark ships followed. They indeed,' going roufid, 
arranged the lines of the Pheoeans; and they were drawn 
up in array near the Boeotians, and toward the left wing. 

Swifl-footed Ajax, the son of Oileus, was leader of the 
Locrians ; less in stature than, and not so tall as Ajax, the 
son of Telamon, but mudi less. He was small indeed, wear- 
ing a linen corselet, but in [the use of] the spear he surpassed 
all the Hellenes and Achseans, who inhabited Cynus, Opus, 
Calliarus, Bessa, Scarpha, and pleasant Augeia, and Tar- 
pha, and Thronium, around the streams of Boagrius. But 
with him forty dark ships of the Locrians followed, who 
dwell beyond sacred Euboea. 

The Abantes, breathing strength, who possessed Euboea, 
nnd Chalcis, and Eretria, and grape-clustered Histieea, and 
maritime Cerinthus, and the towering city of Dium, and 
those who inhabited Carystus and Styra ; the leader of these 
was Elephenor, of the line of Mars, the son of Chalcodon, the 
magnanimous prince of the Abantes. With him the swift 
Abantes followed, with flowing locks behind, warriors skilled 
with pretended spears of ash, to break the corselets on the 
breasts of their enemies. With him forty dark ships followed. 

Those besides who possessed Athens, the well-built city, 
the state of magnanimous Erechtheus, whom Minerva, the 
daughter of Jove, formerly nursed (but him the bounteous 
ear& brought forth), and settled at Athens in her own rich 
temple : there the sons of the Athenians, in revolving years, 
appease her with [sacrifices of J bulls and lambs" — ^them Me- 

' Schedius and Epistrophus. 

" Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol i. p. 75, observes, "Athene is locally 
identified with the soil and people of Athens, even in the Iliad: Erech- 
theus, the Athenian, is born of the earth, but Athene brings him up, 
nourishes him, and lodges him in her own temple, where the Athenians 
annuallj worship him with sacrifice and solemnities. It was altogether 
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nestheus, son of Peteus, commanded. No man upon the 
earth was equal to him in marshaling steeds and shielded 
warriors in battle ; Nestor alone yied with him, for he was 
elder. With him fifty dark ships followed. 

But Ajax^ led twelve ships from Salamis, and leading ar- 
ranged them where the phalanxes of the Athenians were 
drawn up. 

Those who possessed Areos, and well-fortified Tiryns, Her- 
mione, and which encircle me Asine deep bay, Troezene, and 
Ei'onBe, and vine-planted Epidaurus, and those who possessed 
MgiusLj and Mases, Achffian youths. Their leader then was 
Diomede, brave in war, and Sthenelus, the dear son of much- 
renowned Capaneus ; and with these went Euryalus the third, 
god-like man, the son of king Mecisteus, Talaus' son ; and all 
these Diomede bravo in war commanded. With these eighty 
dark ships followed. 

Those who possessed Mycenae, the well-built city, and 
wealthy Corinth," and well-built Cleonse, and those who in- 
habited Omia, and pleasant Araethyrea, and Sicyon, where 
Adrastus first reigned : and those who possessed Hyperesia, 
and lofbly Gonoessa, and Pelienc, and those who [inhabited] 
i%ium, and all along the sea-coast,' and about spacious 
Helice. Of these, king Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, com- 
manded a hundred ships : and with him by far the most 
and bravest troops followed ; and he had clothed himself in 
dazzling brass, exulting in his glory, that he shone conspic- 
uous among all heroes ; for he was the most eminent, and led 
by fiir the most numerous troops.* 

impossible to make Erechtheus bou of Atheqe, — ^tho type of the goddess 
forbade it ; biit the Atheniaa myth-creators, though they found this., 
ban-ier impassable, strove to approach to it as near as they could." 
Compare also p. 262, where he considers Erechtheus " as a divine or 
heroic, certainly a superhuman person, and as identified with the primi- 
tive germination of Attic man." 

^ The son of Telamon. 

' An anachronism, as Corinth, before its capture by the Dorians, was 
called Ephyra (as in IL vi. 152). " Neque est, quod miremur ab Homero 
nominari Cormthum, nam ex persona poetse et banc urbem, et quasdam 
lonum oolonias iis nominibus appellat, quibus vocabantur tetate ejus, 
multo post Illium captum conditse." — ^VelL Paterc L 3. 

' i 6., the later Achaia. — ^Arnold. 

* On the superior power of Agamemnon, see Grote, voL i. p. 211, and 
compare IL ix. 69r 
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But those who possessed great Lacedsemon, full of elefls,^ 
and Pharis and Sparta, and dove-abounding Aiessa, and Bry- 
sisB, and pleasant AugeiaB ; and those who possessed Amyolse, 
and Helos, a maritime city ; and those wlfb possessed Laas, 
and dwelt round CEtlus. Of these his brother Menelaus, 
brave in battle, commanded sixty ships, but they- were armed 
apart [from Agamemnon's forces]. Amid them he himself 
went, confiding in his valor, inciting them to war; but 
especially he desired in his soul to avenge the remorse of 
Helen and her groans. 

Those who inhabited Py los and pleasant Arene, and Thryos, 
by the fords of Alphoeus, and well-built -^py, and Cypares- 
seis, and Amphigenia, and Pteleum, and Helos, and Dorium : 
and there it was* the Mtises, meeting the Thracian Thamyris, 
as he was coming from CEchalia, from CEchalian Eurytus, 
caused him to cease his song ; for he averred, boasting, that 
he could obtain the victory,^ even though the Muses them- 
selves, the daughters of aegis-bearing Jove, should 8ing« Biit 
they, enraged, made him blind, and moreover deprived him 
of his power of singing, and caused him to forget the minstrel 
art. These the Gerenian horseman Nestor commanded ; and 
with him ninety hollow ships proceeded in order. 

Those who possessed Arcadia, under the breezy* mountain 
of Cyllene, near the tomb of JEpy tus, where are close-fighting 
heroes; those who inhabited Pheneus, and sheep-abounding 
Orchomenus, and Ripe and Stratie, and windswept Enispe, 
and who possessed Tegea and pleasant Mantinea ; and thoa& 
who held Sty mphalus, and dwelt in Parrhasie ; of these king 
Agapenor, the son of Ancseus, commanded sixty ships; but 
aboard each ship went many Arcadian heroes skilled in war. 
But the son of Atreus, Agamemnon himself, the king of 
heroes, gave them the well-benched ships, to pass over the 
dark sea ; since they had no care of naval works. 

Those who inhabited Buprasium and noble Elis, as much 
as Hyrmine, and distant Myrsinus, and the Olenian rock, and 
Alisium, contain within ; of these the leaders were four ; but 

1 See Buttm. Lexil. p. 382. 

s Respecting the connectioD of this story with the early poetic con- 
tests, see Miiller, Gk. Lit. iv. 2, whose interesting remarks are, unforta- 
nateljr, too long for a note. 

3 i. c, lofty. 
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ten swifb ships followed eadi hero, and many Epeons went 
aboard them. Amphimachus and Thalpius, sons, the one of 
Cteatns, the other of Eurytus, Actor's son, commanded some : 
braye Diores, son of Amarynceus, commanded others : and 
god-like Polyxenus son of Agasthenes, the son of king 
Aii^eas, commanded the fbxxr^ division. 

Those from Dnlicium, and the Echinades, sacred islands, 
which lie beyond the sea, facing Elis.' Over these presided 
Meges, son of Phyleus, equal to Mars, whom the knight 
Phyleus, beloved by Jove, begat, who, enraged against his 
father, once on a time removed to Dulichium. With him 
forty dark ships followed. 

Moreover Ulysses led the magnanimous Cephallenians, 
those who possessed Ithaca and leaf-quivering Neritos, and 
who dwelt in Crocylea and rugged .^ilips, and those who 
possessed Zacynthus, and those who inhabited Samos, and 
those who possessed the continent, and dwelt in the places 
lying opposite ; these Ulysses commanded, equal to Jove in 
council. With him followed twelve red-sided ships. 

Thoas, son of Andrasmon, led the JBtolians, those who 
inhabited Pleuron, and Olenus, and Pylene, and maritime 
Chalcis, and rocky Calydon. For the sons of magnanimous 
(Enens were no more, nor was he himself surviving ; more- 
over, fitir-haired Meleager was dead.' To him [Thoas,] there- 
fore, was intrusted the chief command, to rule the JEtolians, 
and with him forty dark ships followed. 

Spear-renowned Idomeneus commanded the Cretans, those 
who possessed Gnossus and well-walled Gortyna and Lyctos, 
and Miletus, and white Lycastus and Phsestus, and Rhytium, 

1 " This description of the Echinades has something equivocal in it, 
which is cleared up, if we suppose it addressed to the inhabitants of the 
Asiatic side of the Archipelago. But if, with Pope, we understand the 
words * beyond the sea' to relate to Elia, I think we adopt an unnatural 
oonstraction to oome at a forced meaning; for the old Greek historians 
tell ua that those islands are so dose upon the coast of Elis, that in 
their time many of them had been joined to it by means of the Achelous." 
—Wood on Homer, p. 8, sq. 

» Grote, Hist of Greece, vol. I p. 197, after referring to the Homeric 
legend respecting Meleager in IL xi. 625, sqq., remarks that "though his 
death is here indicated only indirectly, there seems little doubt that Homer 
must have conceived the death of the hero as brought about by the mater- 
nal curse ; the unrelenting Erinnjrs executed to the letter the invocations 
of Althssa, though she herself must have been willing to retract them." 
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irell-inhabited cities ; and others who inhabited the hundred* 
towned Crete. These spear-famed Idomeneus commanded, 
mid Meriones, equal to man-slaying Mars : with these fol- 
lowed eighty dark ships. 

But Tlepolemus, the brave and great descendant of Her- 
cules, led from Rhodes nine ships of the haughty Rhodians, 
those who inhabited Rhodes, arranged in three bands, Lindus, 
and lalyssus, and white Camirus. These spear-famed Tlepo- 
lemus led, he whom Astyochea brought forth to the might of 
Hercules,* whom [Astyochea] he [Hercules] carried out of 
Ephyre, from the river Selleis, after having laid waste many 
cities of nobly-descended youths. Now Tlepolemus, after he 
had been trained up in the well-built palaces, straightway 
slew the beloved uncle of his fother, Licymnius, now grown 
old, a brangh of Mars ; and instantly he built a fleet ; and 
having collected many troops, he departed,' flying over the 
ocean ; for him the sons and grandsons of the might of Her- 
cules had threatened. And he indeed came wandering to 
Rhodes, suffering woes. And they, divided into three parts, 
dwelt in tribes, and were beloved of Jove, who rules over 
gods and men : and on them the son of Saturn poured down 
immense wealth. 

Nireus moreover led three equal ships from Syme, Nireus 
son of Aglaea, and king Charc^us, Nireus, the fairest of men 
that came to Ilium, of all the other Greeks, next to the 
unblemished son of Peleus. But he was feeble, and few 
troops followed him. 

But those who possessed Nisyrus, and Crapathus, and 
Casus, and Cos, the city of Eurypylus, and the Calydnae 
isles, Phidippus and Antiphus, both sons of the Thessalian 
king, the son of Hercules, commanded. Thirty hollow ships 
of Siese went in order. 

But now, [O muse, recount] those, as many as inhabited 
Pelasgian Argos, both those who dwelt in Alos and Alope, 
and Trechin, and those who possessed Phthla, and Hellas 

' As in the Odjssey, I prefer preserring the quaint eimplknty of these 
jintiquated periphrases. 

* Grote, History of Greece, vol. i. p. 33, has collected the Homeric 
instances of exile " for private or involuntary homicide," observing, how- 
ever, from the Schol. on II. xl 690, "that Homer never once describes 
any of them to have either received or required purification for the crim©.** 
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fiunotts for fair dames. But they are called Myrmidona, 
and Hellenes, and Achaeans : of fifty ships of these was 
Achilles chief. But they remembered not dire-sounding 
war, for there was no one who might lead them to their 
ranks. For swift-footed Achilles lay at the ships, enraged 
on account of the ^ur-haired maid Briseis, whom he car- 
ried away from Lymessus, after having suflferod many la^ 
bors, and having laid waste Lymessus and the walls of 
Thebes; and he killed Mynetes and spear-killed Epistro- 
phus, sons of king Evenus, ^e son of Selepius. On her 
account he lay grieving, but speedily was he about to be 
roused. 

Those who possessed Phylace and ilowery Pyrrhasus, the , 
consecrated ground of Ceres, and Iton the mothsr of sheep, 
maritime Antron, and grassy Ptelon. These warlike Pro- 
tealaus, while he lived, commanded; but him the black 
earth then possessed. His wife, lacerated all around, had 
been left at Phylace, and his palace half finished. For a 
Trojan man slew him, as he leaped ashore from his ship 
much the first of the Greeks. Nor were they, however, 
without a leader, although they longed for their own leader ; 
for gallant Podarces marshaled them, Podarces, son of sheep- 
abounding Iphiclus, the son of Phylacis, own brother of 
magnanimous Protesilaus, younger by birth; but the war- 
like hero Protesilaus was older and braver. His troops 
wanted not a leader, but lamented him, being brave ; with 
him* forty dark ships followed. 

Those who inhabited Phasre by the lake Boebe'is, Boebe, 
and Glaphyrsd, and well-built laolcus; these Eumeles, the 
beloved son of Admetus, commanded in eleven ships, whom 
Alcestis, divine among women, most beautiful in form of 
the daughters of Pelias, brought forth by Admetus. 

Those who inhabited MetSone and Thaumacia, and pos- 
sessed Meliboea, and rugged Olizon ; these Philoctetes, well 
skilled in archery, commanded in seven ships. Fifty sailors, 
well skilled in archery, went x>n board each to fight Va- 
liantly. But he lay in an island enduring bitter pangs, in 
divine Lemnos, where the sons of the Greeks had left him 
suffering with the evil sting of a deadly serpent. There 
he lay grieving; but soon were the Argives at the ships 
destined to remember their king Philoctetes. Nor were 
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they however without a leader, though they longed for their 
own leader ; but Medon, the bastard son of Oileus, whom 
Rhina brought forth by city-wasting Oileus, marshaled 
th^m. 

Those who possessed Tricca, and hilly Ithome, and those 
who possessed CEchalia, the city of CEchalian Eurytus; 
Podalirius and Machaon, two excellent physicians,^ both 
sons of -/Bsculapius, led these. With them thirty hollow- 
ships went in order. 

Those who possessed Ormenium, and the fountain Hy- 
peria, and those who possessed Asterium and the white 
tops of Titanus ; these Eurypylus, the brave son of Evsemon, 
^ commanded. With him forty dark ships followed. 

Those who possessed Argissa, and inhabited Gyrtone, and 
Orthe, and Eione, and the white city Oloosson: these the 
stout warrior Polypoetes, son of Pirithous, whom immortal 
Jove begat, commanded. Him renowned Hippodamia brought 
forth by Pirithous, on the day when he took vengeance on 
the shaggy Centaurs, and drove them from Mount Pelion, 
and chased them to the ^thiceans. He was not the only 
leader ; with him commanded warlike Leonteus, son of mag- 
nanimous Coronus, the son of Coeneus. With these forty 
dark ships followed. 

But Gyneus led two-and-twenty ships from Cyphus. Him 
the Enienes followed, and the Perssbi, stout warriors, who 
placed their habitations by chilly Dodona, and those who 
tilled the fields about delightful Titaresius, which pours 
its fair-flowing stream into the Peneus; nor is it mingled 
with silver-eddied Peneus, but flows on the surface of it like 
oil. For it is a streamlet of the Stygian wave, the dreadful 
[pledge of] oath. 

Prothoiis, son of Tenthredon, commanded the Magnetes, 
who dwell about the Peneus, and leaf<[uivering Pelion : 
these swifb ProthoUs led: and with him forty dark ships 
followed. 



^ Grote, vol. i. p. 348, remarks that the " renown of Podalirius and 
Machaon was further prolonged in the subsequent poem of Arctinus, the 
Iliu-Persia, wherein the one was represented as unrivaled in surgical 
operations, the other as sagacious in detecting and appreciating morbid 
symptoma It was Podalirius who first noticed the glaring eyes and 
disturbed deportment which preceded the suicide of Ajax." 
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These then Were the leaders and chieflains of the Greeks. 
Do thou, then, O inuse, tell me who was the most excel- 
lent of these, of the kings and their steeds, who followed 
the son of Atreus to Troj. The steeds of the descendant 
of Pheres were indeed bj far the most excellent, which 
Eumelus drove, swift as birds, like in hair, like in age, 
and level in [height of] back by the plumb-line.* These, 
bearing with them the terror of Mars, both mares, silver- 
bowed Apollo fed in Pieria.' Of the heroes Telamonian 
Ajax was by ftr the best, while Achilles continued wrathful, 
for he wcs by far the bravest; and the steeds which bore 
the irreproaclmble son of Pcleus surpassed those of Eumelus. 
But he on his part lay in his dark sea-traversing ships,, 
breathing wrath against the son of Atreus, Agamemnon, 
the shepherd of the people. But his forces meantime amused 
themselves with quoits and javelins, hurling [them,] and 
with their bows; and their steeds stoo.d, each near his 
chariot, feeding on lotus and lake-fed parsley. And the 
well'&stened chariots lay in the tents of their lords. But 
they, longing for their warlike chief, wandered hither and 
thither through the camp, and did not fight. 

But they went along, as if the whole earth was being 
fed upon by fire,* and the earth groaned beneath, as in honor 
of thunder-rejoicing Jove when angry,* when he strikes the 
earth around Typhoeus in Arimae,* where they say is the 
tomb of Typhoeus; thus indeed beneath their feet the earth 
groaned mightily, ad they went, and very swift they passed 
over the plain. 

But swift-footed Iris came from ajgis-bearing Jove, a 
messenger to the Trojans, with a woeful announcement. 
They aU, collected together, both young and old, were hold' 
ing councils at the gates of Priam. But swift-footed Iris 
standing near, accosted them : and she likened herself in 
voice to Polites, eon of Priam, who, trusting to the swift^ 



^ i. e^ exactly equal in height, as if they had been measured. 
8 This degradation of Apollo used to be commemorated in the theoria 
in honor of the god. See Miiller, Dor. voL i. p. 233. 
3 Snch was the glitter of their arms. 
* See Arnold. 
5 A volcanic district of Mysia. 
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ness of his feet, sat at watch for the Trojans on the top 
of the tomb * of old ^Esyetus, watching when the Greeks 
should set forth from the i^ips. To him having likened her- 
self, swifb-footed Iris addressed them : 

" Old man, ever are injudicious words pleasing to thee, 
as formerly in time of peace : but now has an inevitable 
war arisen. Truly I have already very ofken been present 
at the conflicts of heroes, ' but never have I beheld such 
brave and numerous forces. For very like unto the leaves 
or the sand proceed they through the plain, about to fight 
for the city. Hector, for it is to thee in particular I give 
advice : and do you act thus ; for many are the allies 
through the great city of Priam; and difTereht are the 
languages' of the widely-spread men. Let then each hero 
command those of whom he is the chief: but do thou, mar- 
shaling the citizens, be leader of them." 

Thus she said. . But Hector was not ignorant of the voice 
of the goddess ; and he instantly dismissed the council, and 
they rnshed to arms. And the portals were opened, and 
the troops rushed out, both foot and horse ; and much tumult 
arose. 

Now there is a certain lofly mound before the city, far 
in the plain, that may be run round,* which men indeed 
call Batiea, but the immortals, the tomb of nimbly-springing 
Myrinna. There the Trojans and their allies were then mar- 
shaled separately. 

The Trojans in the first place, great helmet-nodding Hec- 
tor, son of Priam, commanded. With him far the most 
numerous and the bravest troops were armed, ardent with 
their spears. 

The Dardanians, in the next place, JSneas, the gallant son 
of Anchises, commanded (him to Anchises the divine goddess 
Venus bore, couched with him a mortal on the tops of Ida) : 
not alone, but with him the two sons of Aptenor, Arche- 
lochus and Acamas, skilled in every kind of fight. 



1 On the height of the ancient tombs, see my note oc OdjBs. >l p- 21, 
n. 35. 

2 Cf. iv. 43Y, where this variety of dialects is again mentioned, and 
Muller, Greek Lit. L § 4. 

3 i. €.y standing clear on all sides. 
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But the Trojans who inhabited Zeleia,* beneath the lowest 
foot of Ida, wealthy and drinking the dark water of .^fiaepus, 
these Pandarus, the valiant son of Lycaon, commanded, to 
whom even Apollo himself gave his bow. 

Those who possessed Adrestsa, and the city of Apssus, 
and possessed Pityea, and the lofty mountain Tereia; these 
Adrastus and linen-mailed Amphius commanded, the two 
sons of Percosian Merbps, who was skilled in prophecy above 
all others ; nor was ho willing to suffer his sons to go into the 
man-destroying fight But they did not obey him, for the 
&tes of sable death impelled them. 

Those who dwelled around Peroote and Practius, and pos- 
sessed Sestos and Abydos, and divine Arisbe ; these Asius, 
son of Hyrtacus, prince of heroes, commanded : Asius, son of 
Hyrtaous, whom large and fiery steeds bore from Arisbe, 
from the river Sellei's. 

Hippothoiis led the tribes of the spear-skilled Pelasgians, 
of those who inhabited fertile Larissa; Hippotho&s and 
Pylffius of the line of Mars, the two sons of Pelasgian Lethus, 
son of Teutamus, commanded these. 

But Acamus and the hero Pirous led the Thracians, all 
fiiat the rapidly flowing Hellespont confines within. 

Euphemus, son of heaven-descended Troezenus, son of Ceas, 
was commander of the warlike Cicones. 

But PyrsBchmes led the PsBonians, who use darts fastened 
by a thong, far from Araydon, from wide-flowing Axius, 
from Axius, whose stream is diffused the £iirest over the 
earth. 

But the sturdy heart of Pylasmenes from the Enetl, 
whence is the race of wild mules, led the Paphlagonians, 
those who possessed Cy torus, and dwelt around Sesamus, and 
inhabited the &mous dwellings around the river Parthenius^ 
and Gromna, JE^alus, and the lofty Erythine hills. 

But Hodius and Epistrophus, far from Alybe, whence is a 
rich product of silver, commanded the Halizonians. 

^ C£ iv. 119. ''The inhabitants of Zeleia worshiped Apollo, and 
Zeleia was also called Lycia ; &ots which show that there was a real 
connectioii between the name of Lycia and the worship of Apollo, and 
that it was the worship of Apollo which gave the name to this district of 
Troy, as it had done to the country of the SolymL"— Miiller, Dor. vol I 
p. 2iS. 
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Chromis and the augur Ennoious commanded the Mysians ; 
but he avoided not Fable death through his skill in akUgurj-, 
for he was laid low by the hands of Achilles ia the river, 
where he made havoc of the other Trojans also. 

Phorcys and godlike Ascanius far from Ascania, led the 
Phrygians, and they eagerly desired to engage in battle; 

But Mesthles and Antiphus led the Mseonians, both sons 
of Talsemeneus, whom the lake Gygaea bore ; these led the 
Mffionians, bom beneath Mount Tmolus. 

Nastes commanded the barbarous-voiced Carians, who 
possessed Miletus, and the leaf-topped mountain of Pethiri, 
and the streams of Meeander, and the lofty tops of Mycale. 
These indeed Amphimachus and Nastes commanded, Nastes 
and Amphimachus the &mous sons of Nomion, who f<^olish 
went to battle decked with gold like a young girl ;^ nor did 
this by any means ward off bitter death ; but he was laid 
low by the hands of the swift-footed son of -^Eacus at the 
river, and warlike Achilles took away the gold. 

But Sarpedon and gallant Glaucus from Lycia a&r, from 
the eddying Xanthus, led the Lycians. 

1 It was customary for virgins to wear golden ornaments in gre«t pro 
fasion. See Porson on Eur.^Hec 163. 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 



AEGUMENT. 



Just 88 the armies are on the point of engaging, Paris propoees a single 
combat, but, on Menelans advancing, retires in affright. Being rebaked 
by Hector, he consents to engage Menelans, and a treaty is arranged. 
Paris is yanquished, but is brought back safe to Iliom by Venus, who 
appeases the ancer of Helen. Menelans, as conqueror, calls upon the 
'ut>jan8 to falM the conditions of the challenge. 

But after they had each been marshaled along with their 
leaders, the Trojans, on the one hand, moved along with both 
clamor and battle-shout, like birds ; just as is the noise of 
cranes forth under heaven, which, after they bxive escaped 
the winter and immeasurable* shower, with a clamor do 
these wing their way toward the streams of the ocean, 
bearing slaughter and fate to the Pygmaean men ; and they 
then at early dawn bring fatal strife. But the Greeks, on 
the other hand, breathing might," advanced in silence, anxious 
in mind to aid one another. 

As when the south wind sheds a mist over the top of a 
mountain, by no means friendly to the shepherds, but more 
serviceable even than night to the robber, and one can see 
[only] so fer as he hurls a stone. So under the feet of them 
proceeding an eddying dust kept rising : and very speedily 
they traversed the plain. 

But when they now were near, approaching each other, 
godlike Alexander advanced in front of the Trojans, having 
a panther's skin on his shoulders, and his crooked bow, and a 

* See Alberti on Hesych. s. v., t. L p. 126 ; lit. " what even a god 
would not say."— Buttm..LexiL p. 359. 
^ Paradise Lost, i 559 : — 

'* thus they, 

Breathing united force with fixed thought, 
Moved on in olence." 
3 
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sword; but he brandishing two spears tipped with brass, 
challenged all the bravest of the Greeks to fight against him 
in grievous conflict. 

But when Mars-beloved Menelaus perceived him advancing 
before the host, taking long strides, as a hungering lion 
exults, when happening on a carcase of large size, having 
found either a horned stag or a wild goat. For he greedily 
devours it, although swifb hounds and vigorous youths pursue 
him. Thus Menelaus rejoiced, having beheld with his eyes 
godlike Alexander. For he thought he would be revenged 
upon the guilty wretch ; forthwith, therefore, with his arms 
he leaped from his chariot to the earth. 

But when, therefore, godlike Alexander perceived him 
appearing among the foremost warriors, he was smitten in 
his heart, and gave way back into the band of his companions, 
avoiding death. x\nd as when any one having seen a ser- 
pent in the thickets of a mountain, has started back, and 
tremor has seized his limbs under him, and he has retired 
backward, and paleness seizes his cheeks: thus godlike 
Alexander shrank back into the band of the haughty Trojans, 
dreading the son of Atreus. 

But Hector having seen him, upbraided him with oppro- 
brious words : " Cursed Paris,* most excellent in form, thou 
woman-raving seducer, would that thou hadst either not been 
born, or that thou hadst perished unmarried. This, indeed, 
I would wish, and indeed it would be much better, than that 
thou shouldst thus be a disgrace and scandal to others. 
In truth the long-haired Achseans may laugh, having sus- 
pected that thou wast a noble champion, because a fine 
person belongs [to thee] ; but there is not strength in thy 
soul, nor any nerve. Didst thou, being such a one, having 
sailed over the ocean in sea-traversing ships, having collected 
congenial associates, and mingled with foreigners, take away 
a beauteous lady, from the Apian land, the spouse of martial 
men, a great detriment to thy father, to the city and to all 
the people ; a joy indeed to our enemies, but a disgrace to 

1 Ai)f here denotes the evils which fatally sesulted to Paris and his 
friends (so 6vae7ievaCf " baleful Helen," Eur. Or. 1388. Cf. -^Bsch. Ag. 
689, sqq.) in consequence of his haying been preserved, despite tho 
omens attending his birth. See Hygin. Fab. xci. Hence the SchoL on 
IL xii 93, derive his name of Paris, on rdv nbvov irap^?,dev. 
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thyself? Cbuldst thou not have awaited warlike Menelaus? 
Then shouldst thou have known of how brave a man thou 
dost possess the blooming spouse. Nor will thy harp, and 
the gifts of Venus, and thy hair, and thy figure avail thee, 
when thou shalt be mingled with the dust' But the Trojans 
ar^ very pusillanimous ; else wouldst thou have been arrayed 
in a garment of stone, on account of the evils which thou 
hast done.^" 

Him then godlike Alexander in turn addressed : ^ Hector, 
since thou hast reproached me justly, and not unjustly, [I 
will submit]. Ever is thy spirit unwearied, like an ax, 
which penetrates the wood, [driven] by the man who with 
art cuts out the naval plank, and it increases the force of the 
man : so in thy breast is there an intrepid heart. Reproach 
me not with the lovely gifts of golden Venus : the distin- 
guished gifts of the gods are by no means to be rejected, 
whatever indeed they give ; for no one can choose them at 
his own pleasure. Now, however, if thou desirest me to wage 
war and to fight, cause the other Trojans and all the Greeks 
to sit down, but match me and Mars-beloved Menelaus to 
contend in the midst for Helen and all the treasures. And 
whidiever of us shall conquer, and shall bo superior, having 
received all the treasures without reserve, and the woman, 
let him conduct them home. But let the rest of you, striking 
a; friendship and fidthful league, inhabit fertile Troy; and 
let diem return to the steed-nourishing Argos, and &ir- 
damed Achaia." 

Thus he spoke, but Hector on the other hand rejoiced 
greatly, having heiurd his speech ; and having advanced into 
the center, holdmg his spear by the middle, he restrained the 
phalanxes of the Trojans, and they all sat down. Againsf^ 
him the waving-haired Achaeans were directing their bows, 
and taking aim, were going to hurl with shafts and with stones. 
But Agamemnon, he,' the king of men, exclaimed aloud: 

« Ct nor. Od. i. 15, 13:— 

**Nequioquam, Veneris praesidio ferox 

Pectes csesariem, grataque feminis 

Imbelli cithara carmina divides: . . . ' 

. . . tamen, heu ! serus adulteroa 

Crines pulvere coUines.'* 
s i e.f thou wouldst have been stoned to death. 
* Mark the force of the pronoun. 
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" Withhold, Arg'ives ! cast not, ye sons of the AchsBans ; 
for helm-nodding Hector stands as if intending to propose 
something." 

Thus he spoke; but thej abstained from battle, and in- 
stantly became silent. But Hector between both [armies] 
spoke thus : • 

"Hear from me, ye Trojans, and well-greaved Greeks, the 
proposal of Alexander, on whose account this strife has arista. 
He advises that the other Trojans and all the Greeks should 
lay down their beauteous arms upon the bounteous earth; 
but that he and Mars-beloved Menelaus alone should fight ia 
the midst for Helen and all the treasures ; and whichever 
shall conquer, and shall be superior, having received all the 
treasures without reserve, and the woman, let him conduct 
them home : but let the rest of us strike a friendship and 
faithful league." 

Thus he said, and all became mute in silence. But amid 
them Menelaus, valiant in the din of war, thus spoke : 

"Now hear me also; for anguish has invaded my soul 
most: but I purpose that the Greeks and Trojans should 
now be separated, since ye have suffered many evils on ac- 
count of my quarrel and the beginning of [this strife through] 
Alexander. And to whichever of us death and fate has been 
ordained, let him die ; but do the rest of you be very speedily 
separated. And bring lambs— one white, the other black — 
to the Earth and to the Sun ; and we will bring another to 
Jove. Moreover ye shall bring the might of Priam, that he 
may strike the league himself, for his sons are overbearing 
and fkithless ; lest any one, by transgression, violate the cov- 
enant of Jovo. For the minds of younger men are ever 
fluctuating ; but for those among whom a senior is present, 
he looks at the same time both backward and forward, in 
order that the best results may accrue to both parties." 

Thus he spoke. But both Greeks and Trojans rejoiced, 
hoping to have respite from grievous war. And they accord- 
ingly reined back tiieir Horses fo the ranks [of the fi>ot], but 
dismounted themselves, and put off their arms, and laid 
them down on the ground near each other ; and around [each 
pile of arms] there was a little space. 

But Hector dispatched two heralds to the city with speed 
to bring the lambs, and to call Priam. While, on the other 
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hand, king Agamemnon sent Talthybiuii to go to the hollow 
ships, and ordered him to bring a lamb. And he did not 
disobey noble Agamemnon. 

And meantime came Iris a messenger to white-armed 
Helen, likening herself to her husband's sister, the wife of 
Antenor's son, most exoelling in beauty ot the daughters of 
Priam, Laodice, whom the son of Antenor, king Helicaon, 
possessed. But she found her in her palace, and she was 
weaving an ample web, a double [mantle],' resplendent, and 
on it was working many labors both of the horse-taming 
-Trojans and the brazen-mailed Greeks, which on her account 
they sufiTered at the hand of Mars. Standing near, the swifl- 
^x>ted Iris accosted her thus : 

" CSome hither, dear lady,* that thou mayest view the won- 
drous deeds of the horse-taming Trojans, and of the bra2en- 
tnailed Greeks, who formerly against each other waged tear- 
ful war in the plain, eager for destructive battle. Now, how- 
ever, they sit in silence (and the war has ceased), leaning on 
their shields, and near them their long spears are fixed. But 
Alexander and Mars-beloved Menelaus are about to fight for 
thy sake with their long spears, and thou shalt be called the 
dear wife of him who conquers." 

Thus having spoken, the goddess infused a tender desire 
into her mind both of her former husband, and of her city, 
and her parents. And instantly vailing herself in white 
linen robes,* she rushed from her chamber, shedding a tender 
tear : not alone, for two domestics accompanied her, (Ethra, 
daughter of Pittheus, and large-eyed Clymene. Then they 
quickly came to where the Sceean gates were. But Priam 
and Panthous, and Thymoetes, Lampus, Clytius, Hicetaon, an 
offshoot of Mars, Ucafegon, and Antenor, both prudent, elders 
of the people, sat at the Scaean gates, long since desisting 
£rom war, through old age : but good orators, like unto the 
Cicada^,^ which, in the woods, sitting on a tree, send forth a 

* By x^^tvuv is understood a mantle which could be worn doubled. 
Others suppose it means cloth of double tissue. 

* An affectionate use of the word w^^a, which properly means a bride 
or young wife. 

'* The plural is used to denote a long flowing robe. 

* By some the cicada or Tem^f this is to be considered to be the balnr 
cricket 
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delicate voice ; such leaders of the Trojans at that time "were 
sitting on the tower. But when they saw Helen coming to 
the tower, in low tone they addressed to each other winged 
words : 

" It is not a subject for indignation, that Trojans and weU- 
greaved Greeks endure hardships for a long time on account 
of such a woman. In comitenance she is wondrous like unto 
the immortal goddesses, but even so, although being such, let 
her return in the ships, nor be left a destruction to us and to 
our children hereafter." 

Thus they spoke. But Priam called Helen, — " Ck>ming 
hither before us, dear daughter, sit by me, that thou mayst 
see thy former husband, thy kindred, and thy friends — (thou 
art* not at all in fault toward me ; the gods, in truth, are in 
fault toward me, who have sent against me the lamentable 
war of the Greeks) — that thou mayest name for me this 
mighty man, who is this gallant and tall Grecian hero. Cer- 
tainly there are others taller in height; but so gra<*«ful a 
man have I never yet beheld with my eyes, nor so venei'able ; 
for he is like unto a kingly man." 

But him Helen, one of the divine women, answered in 
[these] words : " Revered art thou and feared by me, dear 
Kither-in-law ; would that an evil death had pleased me, 
when I followed thy son hither, having left my marriage-bed, 
my brothers, my darling^ daughter, and the congenial com- 
pany of my equals. But these things were not done : there- 
fore I pine away with weeping. But this will I tell thee, 
which thou seekest of me and inquirest. This is wide-ruling 
Agamemnon, son of Atreus, in both characters,^ a good king 
and a brave warrior. He was the brother-in-law, moreover,* 
of shameless me, if ever indeed he was."* 

Thus he spoke. But him the old man admired, and said : 
"O blessed son of Atreus, happy-bom, fortunate, truly indeed 
were many Achaean youths made subject to thee. Beftkre 
now I entered vine-bearing Phrygia, where I beheld many 

' See Buttm. Lexil. s. v. and Arnold. 

s Observe the force of the neater. 

3 C£ Duport, Gnom. Horn. p. 18. 

* " Si unqmm fuit^ quad nunc non est amplius i «., si reote die! potest 
(biflse, quod ita sal &ctum est dissimile, ut foisse unqoam vix credas" — 
^erm. on Yig. p. 946, quoted by Anthon. 
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Phrygians, heroes on fleet horses, the forces of Otreus and 
godlike Mygdou, who encamped there near the banks of the 
Sangarius. For I also, being an ally, was numbered with 
them on that day, when the man-opposing Amazons came. 
But not even these were so numerous as the black-eyed 
Greeks." 

But next perceiying^ Ulysses, the old man asked her. : 
^ Come, tell me of thb one also, dear daughter, who he is? he 
is less indeed in heisht' than Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, 
but is broader to behold in shoulders and breast Hb arms 
lie upon the fertile earth, but he himself, like a ram, goes 
round the ranks of the men. I for my part compare him to 
a thick-fleeced ram, which wanders through a great flock of 
snowy sheep." 

But him Helen, sprung from Jove, answered : " Now, this 
one again is the son of [uiertes, much-scheming Ulysses, who 
was bred in the country of Ithaca, rugged though it be, 
skilled in all kinds of stratagems and prudent counsels." 

Her then the sage Antenor adressed in reply : " O lady, 
assuredly hast thou spoken this word very truly : for al- 
ready in former times divine Ulysses came hither also, on 
an embassy concerning thee, with Mars-beloved Meaelaus. 
I received them as guests, and entertained them in my pal- 
ace, and became acquainted with the genius of both, and 
their prudent counsels; but when they were mingled with 
the assembled Trojans, Menelaus indeed overtopped him, as 
they stood by his broad shoulders; but when both were 
sitting, Ulysses was more majestic' But when they began 
to weave words and counsels for all, Menelaus, on his part, 
would harangue very fluently ; a few [words] indeed, but 
very sweetly, since he was not loquacious, nor a random 
talker, though he was younger in age. But when much- 

1 This whole passage may be compared with the similar eniuneratioa 
and description of the seven Argive chieftians in Eurip. Phoen. 119, sqq. 

SNot ''a head less" in height; for line 169 would then mean that 
Agamemnon was a head lees than others, and consequently Ulysses 
would be two heads under the ordinary size. Anthon has adopted this 
common mistake, although Wolf had pointed it out 

* Observe the Attic construction, where the genitive would have been 
expecfed. So Od. M. *13. IL iL 317. Compared by Lesbonaz, irepl 
oxvft' V' ^^^1 ^' ^ Talck. See, also, my note on ^ech. From. p. 8; 
Intpp. on Tbeocrit. i. 48. 
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counseling Ulysses arose, he stood and looked down, fixing 
his eyes on the earth, but he neither moved his scepter 
backward nor forward, but held it unmoved like an un- 
skillful man : you would say indeed that he was a very ir- 
ritable man, as well as devoid of reason. But when he did 
send forth the mighty voice from his breast, and words like 
unto wintery flakes of snow, no longer then would another 
mortal contend with Ulysses. And beholding, we then mar- 
veled not so much at the aspect of Ulysses, [as at his words}." 

Then in the third place, having beheld Ajax, the old man 
asked : " Who is that other Achsean hero, valiant and great, 
outrtopping the Argives by his head and broad shoulders 1 " 

But him long-robed Helen answered, divine of women : 
" This indeed is mighty Ajax, the bulwark of the Achs&ans : 
on the other side, among the Cretans, stands Idomeneus 
like unto a god : but around him the leaders of the Cretans 
are collected. Often did Mars-beloved Menelaus entertain 
him in our palace, when he would come from Crete. But 
now I behold all the other rolling-eyed Greeks, whom I 
could easily recognize, and pronounce their names; but two 
leaders of the people I can not see : horse-taming Castor, 
and Pollux skilled in boxing, twin brothers, whom the same 
mother brought forth with me. Either they have not fol- 
lowed from pleasant Lacedsemon, or they indeed have fol- 
lowed hither in the sea-traversing ships, but now are re- 
luctant to enter the fight of the heroes, fearing the dis- 
grace, and the many reproaches which are mine." 

Thus she spoke ; but them the life-bestowing earth already 
possessed : there in Lacedffimon, in their dear native land.* 

But heralds through the city were bearing the firm pledges 
of the gods, two lambs and joyous wine, the fruit of the 
earth, in a goat-skin flagon. iSut the herald Idffiua also 
brought a splendid goblet, and golden cups; and standmg 
by him, incited the old man in these words : 

''Arise, son of Laomedon ; the chiefs of the horse-breaking 
Trojans, and of the brazen-mailed Greeks, call thee to de- 
scend, .into the plain, that thou may est ratify a faithful 

' They had fallen in combat with Lynceus and Idas, while besieging 
Sparta. — 'Kypi^n. Poet. Ast ii. 22. According, however, to other myth- 
ologifets, thoy shared immortality in turns. See Od, xi. 302; Virg. JEjl 
vl 121 ; with Servius, and Apollodor. iii. II, 2. 
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league. For Alexander and Mara-beloved Menelaus arc 
about to fight with long [^>ears for the woman. But let 
llie woman and the efifeots attend the conqueror; but let 
the rest of us, having struck a friendship and faithful league, 
inhabit fruitful Troy, and they shall return to horse-feeding 
Argos, and to Achaia, &med for &ir dames.'' 

Thus he said, but the old man shuddered, and ordered 
his attendants to yoke his horses ; and they briskly obeyed. 
Priam then mounted his chariot, and drew back the reins : 
and beside him Antenor mounted the beautiful chariot. So 
they guided their fleet steeds through the Sccean gates, tot- 
ward the plain. 

But when they had now come between the Trojans and 
the Greeks, descending from their steeds to the fruitful 
earth, they advanced into the midst of the Trojans and 
Greeks. Then Agamemnon, king of heroes, immediately 
arose, and muoh-oounseling Ulysses arose. But the illus^ 
trious heralds collected together the faithful pledges of the 
gods, and mixed wine in a bowl, and poured water upon 
die hands of the kings. And the son of Atreus, drawing 
with his hands his digger, which was always suspended at 
the huge sheath of his sword, cut off hairs from the heads 
of the lambs : and then the heralds distributed them to the 
chiefs of the Trojans and the Greeks. Among them the 
son of Atreus prayed earnestly, having stretched forth bis 
hands: 

"O father Jove, ruling from Ida, most glorious, most 
mighty — and thou, O sun, who beholdest idl things, and 
hearest all things — and ye rivers, and thou earth, and yo 
below who punish mea deceased, whosoever swears with j/er- 
jury, be ye witnesses and preserve the &ithful league. If, 
on the one hand, Alexander should slay Menelaus, let him 
tbenceforth retain Helen and all her possessions; but let 
us return in our sea-traversing ships. But if, on the con- 
trary, yellow-haired Menelaus slay Alexander, let the Tro- 
jans then restore Helen and all her treasures, and pay a 
fine to the Argives such as is just, and which may be [re- 
corded] among posterity. But if Priam and the sons of 
Priam will not pay me the fine, on Alexander Tailing, then 
wiU I afterward fight on account of the fine, remaining 
here till I find an end of the war.^' 

3* 
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He spoke, and cut the throats of the bmbs with the 
cruel steel, and he laid them on the earth panting, wanting 
life; for the brass had taken away their [vital] strength. 
Then having drawn wine from the goblet, they poured it 
into the cups, and prayed to the immortal gods. But thus 
some one of the Greeks and Trcjans said : 

^' O Jove, most glorious, most mighty, and ye other im- 
mortal gods, whoever first shall offend against the leagues, 
so let the brain of themselves and of their children stream 
upon the ground like this wine, and let their wives be min- 
gled with oUier men." 

Thus they said, nor yet did the son of Saturn ratify [their 
vows]. Then Priam, the son of Dardanus, addressed them : 

" Hear me, ye Trojans, and ye well-greaved Greeks ; I, 
indeed, return again to wind-swept Dion, since -l^^n by no 
means endure to behold with these eyes my dear son fighting 
with Mars-beloved Menelaus. Jove, certamly, knows this, 
and the other immortal gods, to which of them the event 
of death is destined." 

He spoke, and the godlike man placed the lambs in tho 
chariot, and ascended himself, and drew back the reins; 
and beside him Antenor mounted the very beautiful char- 
iot They on their part returning went back toward Ilion. 

But Hector on the other hand, the son of Priam, and 
divine Ulysses, first measured the ground ; then taking the 
lots, they shook them in the brazen helmet, [to decide] which 
should hurl the brazen spear first. But the people meantime 
supplicated, and stretched forth their hands to the gods ; and 
thus some one of the Greeks and Trojans said : 

'*0 &ther Jove, ruling from Ida, most glorious, most 

jjnighty, whichever has caused these evil works to both sides, 

s. jgrrant that he, being slain, may enter the house of Pluto, but 

thili4: to u^^ikthe other hand, there may be friendship and a 

fcithiiM^I^^," 

Thus iMOtJXimGjr spokc, and now mighty helm-quivering 
Hector shoott the 1oub% looking backward ; and quickly tho 
lot of Pariy leaped forth. They then sat down in their 
ranks, whe^ the fleet steeds of ^^^ch stood, and their varied 
arms lay/^ But divine Alexander, ti\e husband of fiiir-haired 
Heleny]put on his beauteous armor > around his shoulders. 
In the /'first place, around his legs he placed his beautiful 
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greares fitted with silver olaaps; then again he pnt on his 
breast the corselet of his brother Lvcaon, for it fitted him : 
but Around his shoulders he slung his brasen, silTer-studded 
sword and then his huge and solid shield. But on his 
valiant head he placed a well-wrought helmet^ crested with 
hor8e4)airy and the crest nodded dreadfully from above ; and 
he grasped his doughty spear, whidi fitted to his hands. In 
this same manner the martial Menelaus put on his arms. 

But they, wh«i they were armed from eadi side of the 
ihronOf advanced to Uie middle between the Trojans and 
GreeKs, looking dreadfiilly ; and amaasement seised the be- 
holders, both the horse-breaking Trojans and the well-greaved 
Greeks. They then stood near in the measured-out niaoe, 
blandishing their spears, incensed against each other* Alex- 
ander first hurled his long-shadowed spear, and smote the 
shield of the son of Atreua, equal on all sides, nor did the 
brass break, for the point was bent upon the stnHig shield : 
but next Menelaus, son of Atreus, commenced the attack 
with his brazen spear, praying to fitther Jove : 

^'0 king Jove, grant [me] to avenge myself [on him] who 
first injured me, and subdue impious Alexander under my 
hands, that every one, even of future men, may shudder to 
ofier injury to a guest who may have afforded [him] an hos- 
pitable reception." 

He spoke ; and brandishing, he hurled his long-shadowed 
spear, and smote the shield of the son of Priam, equal on all 
sides ; and through the glittering shield went the impetuous 
spear, and was stuck firmly into the deflly-wrought corselet : 
and the spear pierced right through his soft tunic bedde the 
fiank : but he bent sideways, and evaded black death. Next 
the son of Atreus having drawn his silvernstudded sword, 
raising it, struck the cone^ of his helmet, but it fell firom his 
hand shivered round about into three or four pieces. And 
the son of Atreus groaned aloud, looking toward the wide 
heaven: 

'^ O father Jove, none other of the gods is more baleful 
than thou. Certainly I hoped to be revenged upon Alex- 
ander for his wickedness; but now my sword has been 

> Battmann, LeziL p. 621, makes ^aXoc to be the same as icuvoc, a 
metal ridge in which the plume was fixed. 
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broken in my hands, and my spear has been hurled from my 
hand in vain, nor have I smote him." 

He spoke ; and rushing on, he seized him by the horse- 
hair tufted helmet, and turning, began to drag him to the 
well-greaved Greeks : but the richly-embroidered band under 
his tender throat was choking him, which was drawn under his ^ 
chin as the strap of his helmet. And now he had dragged 
him away, and obtained infinite glory, had not V^ius, the 
daughter of Jove, quickly perceived it, who broke for him* the 
thong, [made] from the hide of an ox slaughtered by violence : 
and thereupon the empty helmet followed with his strong 
hand. It, then, the hero whirling round, cast to the well- 
greaved Greeks, and his dear companions took it up. And 
he [Menelaus] again rushed on, desiring to slay him with his 
brazen spear : but him [Paris] Venus very easily, as being a 
goddess, rescued, and covered him iu a thick mist; then 
placed him down in his fragrant chamber, exhaling perfumes. 

But she herself, on the other han4, went to call Helen, 
and she found her on the lofty tower, and many Trojan 
dames around her. Then with her hand catching her by the 
fragrant mantle, she shook her : and likening herself to an 
ancient dame, a spinner of wool, who used to comb fair wool 
for her when dwelling at Laoedasmon, and she loved her 
much : to her having likened herself, divine Venus accosted 
[Helen] : 

" Come hither, Alexander calls thee to return home. He 
himself is in his chamber and turned bed, shining both in 
beauty and attire ; nor wonldst thou say that he had returned 
after having fought with a hero, but that he was going to 
the dance, or that just ceasing from the dance, he sat down." 

Thus she said, and agitated the heart in her breast : and 
when she beheld the all-beauteous neck of the goddess, and 
her lovely bosom, and her flashing eyes, she was awe-struck, 
and spoke a word, and said : 

^* Strange one! why dost thou desire to deceive hio in 
these things ? Wilt thou lead me any where further on to 
one of the well-inhabited cities, either of Phrygia or pleasant 
Maeonia, if there be any of articulately-speaking men dear to 
thee there 1 Is it because Menelaus, having now conquered 
noble Alexander, wishes to bring hated me home, that there- 

> i e., Menelaus=to his confusion. 
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fore with artful purpose thou now standest near me t 
Going, sit with him thyself, and renounce the path of the 
gods. And mayest thou no more return on thy feet to 
Olympus : but always grieve beside him, and watch him, 
until he either make thee his consort, or he indeed [make 
thee] his handmaid. But there I will not go to adorn his 
oou(m, for it would be reprehensible : all the Trojan ladies 
henceforth will reproach me. But I shall have woes without 
measure in my souL^ 

But her, divine Venus, incensed, thus addressed : " Wretch, 
provoke me not, lest in my wrath I abandon thee, and detest 
thee as much as heretofore I have wonderfully loved thee, 
and lest I scatter destructive hate in the midst of the Tro- 
jans and Greeks, and thou perish by an evil fate.** 

Thus she spoke : but Helen, sprung from Jove, dreaded, 
and she went covered with a white transparent robe, in 
silence ; and escaped the notice of all the Trojan dames, for 
the goddess led the way. 

But when they reached the very beautiful palace of Alex- 
ander, then the maids, on their part, turned themselves 
speedily to their tasks ; but she, divine of women, ascended 
into her lofty-roofed chamber : and then laughter-loving 
Venus, carrying, placed a seat for her opposite Alexander : 
there Helen, daughter of the flegis-bearing Jove, sat, averting 
her eyes, and reproached her husband with these words : 

" Thou hast come from the war : would that thou hadst 
perished there, slain by that brave hero, who was my former 
husband. Certainly, thou didst formerly boast, that thou 
wast superior to Mars-beloved Menelaus, in might, in hands, 
and at the spear. But go now, challenge Mars-beloved 
Menelaus to fight once more against thee! But I advise 
thee to refrain, nor unadvisedly wage war and fight against 
&ir-haired Menelaus, lest perchance thou mayest be subdued 
beneath his spear." 

But her Paris answering addressed in words : " Woman ! 
assail me not in soul with reproachful taunts; for now 
indeed has Menelaus conquered by Minerva's aid ; but I in 
turn will vanquish hira, for gods are with us also. But 
come, let us delight in dalliance, reclining together, for never 
before did love so fondly enwrap my soul, not even when form- 
erly, having borne thee away from pleasant Lacedaemon, I 
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siuled in the sefr-trayersing ships, and was united with thee 
in love and in the oouch in the island Cranae ; so now am I 
enamored of thee, and sweet desire possesses me. 

He spoke, and led the way, ascending the couch; but his 
wife followed with him : they therefore rested upon their 
perforated ooudi. 

Meanwhile the son of Atreus was wandering through the 
crowd like to a savage beast, if any where he could perceive 
godlike Alexander. But none of the Trojans or their illus- 
trious allies could then point out Alexander to Mars-beloved 
Menelaus; for neither through friendship would they have 
concealed him, if any one did see him ; for he was hateful to 
them dl, like sable death. But among them spoke Aga- 
memnon, king of heroes : 

" Hear me, ye Trojans, Greeks, and allies : the victory 
indeed appears [to belong to] Mars-beloved Menelaus. Do 
ye there%)re restore Argive Helen and her treasures with 
her, and pay the fine which is fitting, and which shall be 
remembered by future men." 

Thus spoke the son of Atreus, and the other Greeks 
approved. 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 



ARGUMENT. 

FuiB not being slala, the oombafc left it doubtfal whether Helen ■hoold be 
returned or not; bat Jnno extorts a promise fh>m Jove of the final 
destmction of Troy. Minerva then persnades Pandams to break the 
tmoe by aiming an arrow at Menelans. The wound ia, however, oared 
by Maenaon. The Trojans proceed to the battle, while Agamemnon 
exhorts the chief dans 01 the r * "" 



sreeks. The fight then commences, Mars 

and Apollo encouraging the Trojans, Minerva and the other deities the 
Greeks, 

Now they, the gods, sitting on the goldea floor^ with Jove, 
were engaged in consultation, and amid them venerable Hebe 
poured out the nectar ; but they pledged' one another with 
golden cups, looking toward the city of the Trojans. Forth- 
with the son of Saturn attempted to irritate Juno, speaking 
with a covert allusion, with reproachful words :' 

*^ Two goddesses, indeed, are auxiliaries to Menelaus, Ar- 
give* Juno and Minerva of Alalcomense :' and yet the^e, for- 
sooth, sitting apart, amuse themselves with looking on ; but to 
the other, on the contrary [Paris], laughter-looking Venus is 
ever present,* and averts mte from him. Even now has she 
saved him, thinking that he was about to die. But the victo- 
ry, indeed, belongs to Mars-beloved Menelaus : let us there- 
lore consult how these things shall be, whether we shall again 
excite the destructive war, and dreadful battle-din, or pro- 

* "On the golden floor of Jove's abode." — Cowper. 

8 AthenffiUS, L 11, ide^iovvrOf irpomvovrec iavroig^ ralg de^taXC" C£ xL 
44. Hesjeh. deideKTO, kde^iovro, did <^i2.iac iairu^ero Kal ?.6yov, 
3 I am indebted to Arnold for this version. 

* So called from her temple at Argoa See Pausan. ii 11 ; Apul Met. 
▼i p. 458 ; Servios on ^n. L 28. 

^ She had a temple at Alalcomente, in Boeotia. C£ Pausan. ix. 33 ; 
Staph. Bjz. y. dXa^^KOfiiviov, 
On the affinity of d?M(7Ketv and fwXecVf see Buttm. LexiL p. 84. 
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mote friendship between both parties. And if, moreover, 
this shall perchance^ be grateful and pleasing to all, the city 
of king Priam, indeed, may be inhabited, but let Menelaus 
lead back again Arglve Helen." 

Thus he spoke : but Minerva and Juno murmured with 
closed lips, for. they were sitting near, and were devising evils 
for the Trojans. Minerva, indeed, was silent, nor said any 
thing, indignant with her &ther Jove, for dreadful rage pos- 
sessed her. But Juno could not retain her fury in her breast, 
but addressed him : 

*' Most baleful son of Saturn ! what a sentence hast thou 
uttered ! How dost thou wish to render my labor vain, and 
my sweat fruitless, which I have sweated through with toil 1 
For the steeds are tired to me assembling the host, evils to 
Priam and to his sons. Do so : but all we the other gods do 
not approve." 

But her cloud-compelling Jove, in great wrath, answered : 
" Strange one ! how now do Priam and the sons of Priam 
work so many wrongs against thee, that thou desirest im- 
placably to overturn the well-built city of Ilion? But if 
thou, entering the gates and the lofty walls, couldst devour 
alive' Priam and the sons of Priam, and the other Trojans, 
then perhaps thou mightst satiate thy fury. Do as thou wilt 
lest this contention be in future a great strife between thee 
and me. But another thing I tell thee, and do thou lay it 
up in thy soul : whenever haply I, anxiously desiring, shall 
wish to destroy some city, where men dear to thee are born, 
retard not my rage, but suffer me ; for I have given thee 
this of free will, though with unwilling mind. For of those 
cities of earthly men, which are situated under the sun and 
the starry heaven, sacred Ilion was most honored by me in 
my heart, and Priam and the people of Priam skilled in 
the ashen spear. For there my altars never lacked a due 
banquet and libation, and savor; for this honor were we 
allotted." 

Him then the venerable full-eyed Juno answered : " There 
are three cities, indeed, most dear to me : Argos, and Sparta. 



1 Bead ai rtuc for a^rugf with Aristarchua, Wol^ Spitzner. 
s Literally, " eat raw." C£ Xenoph. Anab. iv. 8, 14. Tourowf, r/v irtif 
6w6fAeda, Koi uft(n>c ^el /cara0a7e7v.---Clarke. 
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and wide-wayed Mjcense -/ destroy there whenever they be- 
come hateful to thy soul. In behalf of these I neither stand 
forth, nor do I grudge them to thee : for even were I to grudge 
them, and not suffer thee to destroy them, by grudging I 
arail nothing, since thou art much more powerful. And yet 
it becomes [thee] to render my labor not fruitless ; for I am 
a goddess, and thence my race, whenoe thine; and wily 
Saturn begat me, very venerable on two accounts, both by 
my parentage, and because I have been called thy spouse. 
Moreover, thou rulest among all the immortals. 6ut truly 
let us make these concessions to each other : I, on my part, 
to thee, and thou to me ; and the other immortal gods will 
follow. Do thou without delay bid Minerva go to the dread- 
ful battle-din of the Trojans and Greeks, and contrive that the 
Trojans may first begin to injure the most renowned Greeks, 
contrary to the leagues." 

Thus she spoke ; nor did the father of gods and men dis- 
obey. Instantly he addressed Minerva in winged words : 

" Go very quickly to the army, among the Trojans and 
Greeks, and contrive that the Trojans may first begin to in- 
jure the most renowned Greeks, contrary to the league." 

Thus having spoken, he urged on Minerva already in- 
clined ; she hastening descended the heights of Olympus ; such 
as the star which the son of wily Saturn sends, a sign either 
to mariners, or to a wide host of nations, and from it many 
sparks are emitted. Like unto this Pallas Minerva hasten^ 
to the Earth, and leaped into the midst [of the army] ; and 
astonishment seized the horse-breaking Trojans and the well- 
greaved Greeks, looking on. And thus would one say, look- 
ing at some other near him : 

" Doubtless evil war and dreadful battle-din will take place 
agam, or Jove is establishing friendship between both sides, 
he who has been ordained the arbiter of war among men."' 

^ " It certainly seems to me, that, in a reference so distinct to the three 
great Peloponnesian cities which the Dorians invaded and possessed. Ho- 
mer makes as broad an allusion to the conquests of the Heradite, not 
only as would be consistent with the pride of an Ionic Greek in attesting 
the triumphs of the national Dorian foe, but as the nature of a theme 
cast in a distant period, and remarkably removed, in its general conduct, 
from the historical detail of subsequent events, would warrant to the 
poet.'* — Bulwer, Athens, i. 8. The correctness of this view, however, 
depends upon the true date of Homer's existence. 

* Duport, Gnom. Hom. p. 20, compares the words of Belisarius in 
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Thus thea did some one of t^^. Greeks and Trojans say; 
but she like a hero entered the host of the Trojans, the brave 
warrior Laodocus, son of Antenor, seeking godlike Pandarus, 
if anjr where she might find him. She found the blam^ess 
and valiant son of Lyooan standing, and around him the brave 
ranks of shielded warriors, who had followed him from the 
streams of .^E^epus; and standing near, she thus to him spoke 
winged words : 

'* Wouldst thou now hearken to me in any thing, O war- 
like son of Lyooan 1 Thou wouldst venture then to aim a 
swift arrow at Menelaus. Doubtless thou wouldst bear away 
both thanks and glory from all the Trojans, but of all, obiefly 
from the prinoe Alexander, from whom, indeed, first of all 
thou wouldst receive splendid gifts, if he should see martial 
Menelaus, t^e son of Atreus, subdued by this weapon, ascend- 
ing the sad pile. But come, aim an arrow at renowned 
Menelaus; and vow to Lycian-bom^ Apollo, the renowned 
archer, that thou wilt sacrifice a splendid hecatomb of first- 
lii^lambs, having returned home to the city of sacred Zeleia." 

Thus spoke Minerva, and she persuaded his mind for bim, 
unthinking one. Straightway he uncased his well-polished 
bow, made from [the horn of] a wild, bounding goat, wbidi 
he indeed surprising once on a tiipe in ambush, as it was 
coming out of a cavern, struck, aiming at it beneath the 
breast ; but it fell supine on the rock. Its horns had grown 
sixteen palms from its head; and these the hom-poUshing 
artist, having duly prepared, fitted together, and when he 
had well smoothed all, added a golden tip. And having 
bent the bow, he aptly lowered it, ktving inclined it against 
the ground ; but his excellent companions held their shields 
before him, lest the martial sons of the Greeks should rise 
against him, before warlike Menelaus, the chief of the Greeks, 
was wounded. Then he drew off the cover of his quiver, 
and took out an arrow, fresh, winged, a cause of gloomy 
ills. Forthwith he fitted the bitter arrow to the string, 

Procop. Vandal l Maxovrai fitv uvOpuiroi, Ppa6evei di 6 Oebg 6n(^ norl 
airi^ doKet, Koi rd tov iroXifiov diAuai Kpdro^, 

1 This is probably the true interpretation, and is given by the 
Scholiast, Hesychius, and others. But Heraldidea, Elleg. § 6, says that 
Apollo is so called kneidfi tov Kord r^ tpOptov upav XvKavyovg icrriv alrioct 
ij 6ti TivKaSavra yevvUf TovHan T^ hutVTov^ C£ Kacrob, QaX' i* It ; 
Senr. on iESn. iv, 377. 
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and vowed to Lycm^-hom Apollo, the renowned archer, that 
he would sa<»'ifice a splendid hecatomb of firstling lambs, 
having returned home to the city of sacked Zeleia. Having 
seized them, he drew together the notch [of the arrow] and 
the ox-hide string ; the string, indeed, he brought near to his 
breast, and die barb to the bow. But after & had bent the 
great bow into a drele, the bow twanged, the bowstring rang 
loadlj, and the sharp-pointed shaft bounded forth, impatient 
to wing its flight through the host. 

Nor did the blessed immortal gods forget thee, O Menelaus ;' 
but chiefly the spoil-hunting daughter of Jove, who, standing , 
before thee, averted the deadly weapon. She as much re- 
pelled it from thy body, as a mother repels a fly from her 
infiint, when it shall have laid itself down in sweet sleep. 
But she herself guided it to that part where the golden clasps 
of the girdle bound it, and the double-formed corselet met.* 
The bitter arrow fell on hid well-fitted belt, and through the 
defUywronght belt was it driven, and it struck in the 
variegated corselet and the brazen-plated bdt which he wore, 
the main defense of his body, a guard against weapons, whidi 
protect him most; through even this did it pass onward, 
and the arrow grazed the sur&oe of the hero's skin, and 
straightway bla^ gore flowed from the wound. And as 
when some Mseonian* or Carian woman tinges ivory with 
purple color, to be a cheek-trapping for steeds ; in her cham- 
ber it lies, and many charioteers desire to bear it, but it lies 
by as an ornament for the king, both as a decoration to the 
steed, and a glory to the rider : so Menelaus, were thy well- 
proportioned thighs, and legs, and &ir feet below, stained 
with gore. 

Then Agamemnon, the king of men, shuddered, as he be- 
held the black gc»re flowing from the wound, and Mars- 

^ It is elegantly observed by Ck>leridge, p. 160, that "it is priadiNiIly 
owing to our sense of the dramatic probabiUty of the action of the divini- 
ties in the Iliad that the heroes do not seem dwarfed by their protectors ; 
on the contrary, the manifest favorite of the gods stands out in a dilated 
and more awftil shape before our imagination, and seems, by the asso- 
dation, to be lifted up into the demigod." 

* *' Occurrebat sagittae, obvius erat ei penetrantL*' — ^Heyne. But it is 
better to understand, " where the plates of the cuirass meet and overiay 
the C<u/ia." — Arnold. 

' i. «., Lydiim. 
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beloved Menelaus himself shuddered. But "when he saw tho 
string^ and the barbe still outside, his courage was once more 
collected in his breast But Agamemnon, deeply sighing, and 
holding Menelaus with his hand, spoke thus amid them, and 
all his companions kept groaning with him : 

" O dear brother, now have I ratified a treaty which will 
prove thy death, exposing thee alone to fight with the Trojans 
for the Greeks ; since the Trojans have thus wounded thee, 
and trampled on the faithful league. But by no means shall 
the league and the blood of the lambs be in vain, and the 
. pure libations, and the right hands in which we confided. For 
even although Olympian Jove has not immediately brought 
them to pass, he will however bring them to pass at last; 
and at a great price have they paid the penalty,^ to wit, with 
their own heads, and their wives and children. For this I 
know well in mind and soul. A day will be, when sacred 
Ilium shall perish, and Priam, and the people of ashen- 
speared Priam; and when Satumian Jove, lofty-throned, 
dwelling in. the aether, will himself shake his gloomy segis 
over all, wrathful on account of this treachery. These things, 
indeed, shall not be unaccomplished ; but to me there will be 
grief on thy account, O Menelaus, if thou shalt die and fulfill 
the fate of life ; then indeed, branded with shame, shall I re- 
turn to much longed-for Argos. For quickly the Greeks 
will bethink themselves of their fatherland, and we shall 
leave Argive Helen a boast to Priam and to the Trojans, and 
the earth will rot thy bones lying in Troy, near to an un- 
finished work. And thus will some one of the haughty Tro- 
jans exclaim, leaping upon the tomb of glorious Menelaus : 
' Would that Agamemnon thus wreaked his vengeance against 
all, as even now he has led hither an army of the Greeks in 
vain, and has now returned home into his dear native land, 
with empty ships, having left behind him brave Menelaus.' 
Thus will some one hereafter say : then may the wide earth 
yawn for me." 

But him fair-haired Menelaus accosted, cheering him : 
" Have courage, nor in anywise frighten the people of tho 
Achaeans. The sharp arrow has not stuck in a vital part» 

' With which the iron head was &8tened to the shaft 
' The past tense for the future.: implying that the hour <^ retributioii 
ia so certain that it may be considered already arrived. 
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but before [it reached a vital part], the variegated belt, and 
the girdle beneath, and the plate which brass-working men 
forged, warded it o£" 

King Agamemnon answering him replied : '' Would that 
it were so, O beUved Menelaus; but the physician shall 
probe the wound, and apply remedies, which may ease theo 
g£ thy acute pains." 

He spoke; and thus accosted Talthybius^ the divino 
herald : *^ Talthybius, summon hither with all speed the hero 
Maehaon, son of the blameless physician .^Ssculapius, that ho 
may see martial Menelaus, the chief of the Greeks, whom 
some skillful archer of the Trojans, or of the Lyclans, has 
wounded with a shaft ; a glory, indeed, to him, but a grief 
tons." 

He spoke ; nor did the herald disobey when he had heard. 
But he proceeded to go through the forces of the brazen* 
mailed Greeks, looking around for the hero Maehaon : him 
he saw standing, and round him the brave ranks of the 
shield-bearing hosts, who followed him from steed-nourishing 
Trioca. Standing near, he spoke winged-words: 

^* Gome, O son of .^Esculapius, Agamemnon, kinff of men, 
calls thee, that thou mayest see martial Menelaus, me son of 
Atreus, whom some skillful archer of the Trojans or of the . 
Lyciana has wounded with a dart ; a glory indeed to him, 
but a grief to us." 

Thus he spoke, and incited his soul within his breast. 
And they proceeded to go through the host, through the 
wide army of the Greeks ; but when they had now arrived 
where fiiir-haired Menelaus had been wounded (but around 
him were collected as many as were bravest, in a circle, while 
the godlike hero stood in the midstV instantly thereupcm he 
extracted the anrow from the well-ntted belt. But while it 
was being extracted, the sharp barbs were broken. Then 
he loosed the vari^ated belt, and the girdle beneath, and the 
plated belt which brass-workers had forged. But when he 
perodved the wound, where the bitter shaft had fallen, 
having sucked out the blood, he skillfully sprinkled on it 
soothing remedies, " which benevolent Chiron had formerly 
given to his father. 

* Ceiaxa, Fref. ''Podalirius et Maehaon, bello Trajano ducem Agar 
jaemnonem secuti, non mediocrem opem commilitonibus suis attulerunt 
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While they were thus occupied around warlike Menelsus, 
meantiine the ranks of the shielded Trojans advanced ; and 
these again put on their arms, and were mindful of battle. 
Then would you not see divine Agamemnon slumbering, 
nor trembling nor refusing to fight ; but hastening quickly 
to the glorious fight. He lefb his steeds, indeed, and his 
brass-variegated chariot ; and these his servant Eurymedon, 
son of Ptolymaeus, the son of Pir&is, held apart panting. 
Him he strictly enjoined to keep them near him, against the 
time when weariness should seize his limbs, commanding over 
many. But he on foot traversed the ranks of the heroes, and 
whichever of the swift-horsed Greeks he saw hastening, them 
standing beside, he encouraged with words : 

" Argives! remit naught of your fierce ardor, for father 
Jove will not be an abettor to falsehoods, but certainly vuL 
tures will devour the tender bodies of those very persons 
who first offered injury, contrary to the league; and wc, 
after we shall have taken the city, will carry off in our ships 
their dear wives, and their infant children." 

But whomsoever on the other hand he saw declining hate 
ful battle, them he much rebuked with angry words : 

" Argives, ye arrow-fighters,^ subjects for di^ace, are ye 
not ashamed 1 Why stand ye here astounded like fewns, 
which, when they are wearied, running through the extensive 
plain, stand, and have no strei^h in their hearts? Thus do 
ye stand amazed, nor fight. Do ye await the Trojans until 
they come near, where your feir-prowed galleys are moored 
on the shore of the hoary sea, that ye may know whether 
the son of Saturn will stretch forth his hand over you." 

Thus he, acting as commander, kept going through the 
ranks of heroes, and he came to the Cretans, gomg through 
the throng of men. But they were armed around warlike 
Idomeneus. Idomeneus, on his part, [commanded] in the 

Qao8 tamen Homerus non in pestilentia neque in variis generibos mor 
borum aliquid attulisse auxilii, sed vulneribus tantummodoferro etmedi- 
camentis mederi solitos esse proposuit. Ex quo apparet, has partes 
medicinse solas ab his esse tentatas, easque esse yetustissimas.*' 

^ If it be remembered that archery, in comparison 'with fighting close- 
handed, was much despised (c£ Soph. Aj. 1120, sqq. ; Eur. Here. Fur. 
160), the term lofiopoi (ol irepl roUg ioUc fiefioprjfievotf ApolL Lex. and 
Hesych.) need not be rorced into any of the out-of-the-way meaniogi 
which Anthon and others have assigned to it.' 
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van, like a boar in strength; but Meriones urged on the 
hindmost phalanxes for him. Seeing these, Asamemnon, 
the king of men, rejoiced, and instantly accosted Idomeneus, 
in bland words : 

' ^O Idomeneus, I honor thee, indeed, above the swift- 
horsed Greeks, as well in war, as in any other work, and at 
the banquet, when the nobles of the Argives mix in their 
cups the dark-red honorable' wine : for though the other 
crestckl Greeks drink by certain measures, thy cup always 
stands full, as [mine] to me, that thou mayest drink when 
thy mind desires it. But hasten into war, such as formerly 
thou didst boast to be." 

But him Idomeneus, the leader of the Cretans, in turn 
answered: ''Son'of Atreus, a very congenial ally will I be 
to thee, as first I promised and assented. But exhort the 
other crested Greeks that we may fight with all haste, since 
the Trojans have confounded the league: death and griefs 
shall be theirs hereafter, since they first offered injury, con- . 
trary to the league." 

llms he c^ke : and the son of Atreus passed on, joyous 
at heart, and he came to the Ajaces, going through the 
tro<^ of the heroes. But they were ariined, and with them 
followed a doud of in&ntry. As when a goat-herd from a 
hill-top perceives a cloud traversing the deep, beneath the 
nortb-westem blast; and to him, standing at a distance, it 
appears while coming over the ocean, darker than pitch, and 
brings with it a mighty whirlwind ;' he both shudders on 
seeing it, and drives his flock into a cave. Such, with the 
Ajaces, moved into hostile battle the dense dark phalanxes 
of Jove-nurtured youths, bristling with shields and spears. 
And king Agamemiion seeing them, rejoiced, and accosting 
them, spoke winged words : 

^ Ye Ajaces, leaders of the brazen-mailed Argives, ye two, 
indeed, for it becomes me not, I in no respect desire to incite ; 
for ye yourselves mightily instigate die people to fight 
valiantly. Would that, O father Jove, Minerva, and Apollo, 
such courage were in the breasts of all ; soon then would the 



3 See my note on Od. 

* The waierspotUj which Is often followed by hurricanes, is meant 
Beo Arnold. 
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city of king Priam bend to its fall, taken and destroyed hj 
our hands.'' 

Thus having said, he lefb them there and went to the 
others ; there he found Nestor, the harmonious orator of the 
Pylians, marshaling his associates, and exhorting them to 
battle, mighty Pelagon, Alastor, Chromius, and prince Hffi- 
mon, and Bias the shepherd of the people. In front, indeed, 
he placed the cavalry' with their horses and chariots, but the 
foot, both numerous and brave, in the rear, to be the stay of 
the battle ; but the cowards he drove into the middle, that 
every man, even unwilling, might fight from necessity. At 
first, indeed, he gave orders to the horsemen ; these he oom- 
manded to rein in their horses, nor to be confused with the 
crowd. ^^ And let no person, relying on bis skill in horseman- 
ship, and on his strength, desire alone, before the rest, to 
fight with ther Trojans, nor let him retreat : for [if so], ye 
will be weaker. And whatever man, from his own chsoiot, 
. can reach that of another, let him stretch out with his spear ;* 
for so it is much better : for thus the ancients overturned 
cities and walls, keeping this purpose and. resolution in their 
breasts." 

Thus the old man, long since well skilled in wars, exhorted 
them, and king Agamenmon rejoiced when he saw him ; and 
accosting him, spoke winged words : 

** O old man, would that thy knees could so follow thee, 
and thy strength were firm as is the courage in thy breast. 
But old age, common alike to aU, wearies thee. Would that 
some other man had thy age, and that thou wert among the 
more youthful." 

Him then the Gerenian knight Nestor answered: "Son 
of Atreus, I myself would mudi wish to be so, as when 1 
killed Eruthalion. But the gods never give all things at the 
same time to men. If I were a young man then, now in 
turn old age invades me. Yet even so, I will be with the 
horse, and will exhort them with counsel and words^ for this 
is the office of old men. But let the youths, who are younger 

^ i. 0^ those who fought ttom chariots. 

3 With Arnold and Anthon, I foUow Koppen^s inteipretation. The 
meaning is, whoever, without leaping fh>m his own chariot, can reach that 
of another, should commence the attack. This was less dangeroviB than 
dismounting. 
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than I am, and confide in their strength, hrandiah their 



Thus he spoke ; and the son of Atreus passed him by, re- 
joicing at heart. N^xt he found the horseman Menestheus, 
son of Peteus, standing, and around him the Athenians 
skilled in the war-shout : but crafty Ulysses stood near ; and 
round him stood the ranks of the Cephallenians not feeble ; 
for not yet had the troops of these heard the shout, since 
lately the roused phalanxes of the hors&aubduing T^jans 
and of the Greeks moved along ; but they stood waiting till 
another division of the Greeks, coming on, should charge the 
Trcjans and begin the battle. Having seen these, therefore, 
Agamenmon, the king of men, reproved them, and, accosting 
them, spoke winged words : 

^^ son of Peteus, Jove^nurtured king, and thou, accom- 
plished in evil wiles, crafty-minded [Ulysses], why trembling 
do ye refrain from battle, and wait for others 1 It became 
you, indeed, being among the first, to stand and meet the 
ardent batde. For ye are the first invited by me to the 
feast when we Greeks prepare a banquet for the chie&. Then 
it is pleasant to you to eat the roasted meats, and to quaff 
cups of sweet wine, as long as ye please. But now would ye 
in preference be spectators, though ten divisions of the Greeks 
should fight in your presence widi the ruthless brass." 

But him sternly regarding, crafty Ulysses answered thus : 
^^Son of Atreus, what a word has escaped the barrier of thy 
teeth ! How canst thou say that we are remiss in fighting 1 
Whenever we Greeks stir up fierce conflict against the horse- 
taming Trojans, thou shalt see, if thou desirest, and if these 
things are a care to thee, the beloved &ther of Telemachus 
mu3gled with the foremost of the horse-taming Trojans. Bnt- 
thou sayestt these things rashly." 

But him king Agamemnon, when he perceived that he was 
angry, smiling, addressed, and retracted his words : 

"Noble son of Laertes, much-contriving Ulysses, I neither 
chide thee in terms above measure, nor exhort thee. For I 
am aware that thy mind in thy breast kens friendly counsels : 
for thou thinkest the same that I do. But come, we shall 
settle these disputes at a future time, should any thing evil 
have now been uttered. But may the gods render all these 
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Thus having spoken, he left them there, and went to 
others; he found tnagnanimous Diomede, son of T^deus, 
standing by his horses and brass-mounted^ chariot. Near 
him stood Sthenelus, son of Capaneus. And having seen 
him too, kmg Agamenmon reproved liim, and accosting him 
thus, spoke winged words : 

" Alas ! O son of warlike horse-breaking Tydeus, why dost 
thou tremble ? Why dost thou explore the intervals of the 
ranks V It was not with Tydeus thiis customary to tremble, 
but to fight with the enemy far before his dear companions. 
So they have said, who beheld him toiling : for I never met, 
nor have I beheld him : but they say that he excelled all 
others. For certainly with godlike Polynices he entered 
Mycen© without warlike array, : a guest, collecting forces : 
they* were then preparing an expedition against the sacred 
waUs of Thebes, and supplicated much that they would give 
renowned auxiliaries. But they [the Myoenseans] were will- 
ing to give them, and approved of it, as they urged ; but 
Jove changed [their design], showing . unpropitious omens. 
But, after they departed, and proceeded on their way, they 
came to rushy, grassy Asopus. Then the Acheeans sent Ty- 
deus upon an embassy.^ Accordingly he went, and found 
many Cadmeans feasting in the palace of brave Eteodes. 
Then the knight Tydeus, though being a stranger, feared not, 
being alone among many Cadmeans : but challenged them 
to contend [in games], and easily conquered in all, so mighty 
a second was Minerva to him. But the Cadmeans, goadersof 
steeds, being enraged, leading fifty youths, laid a crafty am- 
buscade for him returning; but there were two leaders, 
Ms&on, son of Haemon, like linto the immortals, and Lyco- 
pfaontes, persevering in fight, the son of Autophonus. Tydeus, 
however, brought cruel death upon them. He killed them 
all, but sent one only to return home ; for he disrhissed 
Ms&on, obeying the portents of the gods. Sudi was w^tolian 



* Properly, "fastened, soldered." 

2 Lit " the bridges of the war." He was looking to see where there 
was a chance of escape hy running between the ranks. 

3 Polynices and Adrastus, The reader will do well to compare Grote, 
vol. 1. p. 371. 

* To Thebes. 
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lydeus.. But he begat a son, inferior to hiimself in batde, 
but superior in councU." 

Thus he spoke ; but brave Diomede answered nothing, re- 
verencing the rebuke of the venerable king. 

But him the son of renowned Capaneus answered : '* Son 
of Atreus, lie not, knowing how to tell trutL We, indeed, 
boast to be &r better than our Others. We too have taken 
the citadel of seven-^ated Thebes, leading fewer troops under 
the walls sacred to Mars, confiding in the portents of the gods, 
and in the aid of Jove : but they perished through theur own 
in&tuation. Wherefore, never place my ancestors in the same 
rank with me." 

Him sternly regarding, brave Doimede accosted thus ; "My 
friend' Stbenelus, sit in silence, and obey my words ; for I 
blame not Agamemnon, the shepherd of the people, for thus 
exhorting the well-greaved Greeks to fight. Glory shall at- 
tend him, if, indeed, the Greeks shall conquer the Trojans, 
and take sacred Ilium ; but great grief shall be his, on the 
other hand, the Greeks being cut off. But come now, and 
let us be mindful of impetuous valor." 

He spoke, and from his chariot leaped with his arms upon 
the earth, and dreadfully sounded the brass on the breast 
of the prince, as he moved rapidly along : then truly would 
fear have seized even a brave spirit. 

As when on the loud-resounding shore a wave of the sea 
is impelled in continuous succession beneath the north-west 
wind which has set it in .motion ; at first indeed it raises 
itself aloft in the deep, but then dashed against the land, 
it roars mightily ; and being swollen it rises high around 
the projecting points, and spits from it the foam of the sea: 
thus then the thick phalanxes of the Greeks moved incess- 
antly on to battle. Each leader commanded his own troops. 
The rest went in silence (nor would you have said that so 
numerous an army followed, having the power of speech in 
their breasts), silently reverencing their leaders. And around 
them all their arms of various workmanship shone brightly ; 
clad with which, they proceeded in order. But the Tro- 



1 Tirra is an affectionate phrase applied to an elder, Vkepapa, Com- 
pare Albert! on Hesych. v. dn^ia, tip. 505, and on drr^z, p. 606 ; 
.Helladins, Ghrestom. p. 9, ed. Meurs. 
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jans, as the sheep of a rich man stand oomntless in tlie fold, 
while they are miUced of their white milk, continuallj, 
bleating, having heard the voice of their lambs — thus was 
the d^or of the Trojans excited through the wide army. 
For there was not the same shout of all, nor the same voice, 
but their langui^e was mixed, for the men were called fix>m 
many dimes. These Mars urged on, but those blue-eyed 
Minerva^^ and Terror, and Rout^ and Strife, insatiably raging, 
the sister and attendant of homidde Mars, she raises her 
head, small indeed at first, but afterward she has fixed her 
head in heaven, and stalks aloug the earth. Then also she, 
going through the crowd, increasing the groaning of the 
men, cast into the midst upon them contention alike destruct- 
ive to all. 

But they, when now meetiog, they had reached the same 
place, at once joined their ox-hide shields, and their spears, 
and the might of brazen-mailed warriors; and the bossy 
shields met one another, and much battle-din arose. Then 
at the same time were heard both the groans and shouts 
of men slaying and being slain; and the* earth flowed with 
blood. As when wintery torrents flowing down from the 
mountains, mix in a basin the impetuous water from their 
great springs in a hollow ravine, and the shepherd in the 
mountains hears the distant roar — so arose the shouting and 
panic of them, mixed together. 

Antilochus first killed a Trojan warrior, Echepolus, son 
of Thalysias, valiant in the van. Him he first strudc on 
the cone of his horse-plumed helmet, and the brazen point 
fixed itself in his forehead, then pierced the bone, and dark- 
ness vailed his eyes ; and he fell, like a tower, in fierce o<ni- 
flict. Him fidlen, king Elephenor, the offspring of Chal- 
codon, chief of the magnanimous Abantes, seized by the feet, 
and was drawing him beyOnil the reach of darts in haste, 
that with all haste he might despoil him of his armor : 
but that attempt was short; for magnanimous Agenor 
having descried him dragging the body, wounded him with a 
brazen spear in the side, which, as he stooped, appeared from 

' " On th' other side, Satan alarmed 
C!ollectlng all hia might dilated stood. 
Like Teneriff or Atl^ unremoved : 
His stature reached the sky." — Paradise Lost, iv. 985. 
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beneath the coverfc of his shield, and he relaxed his* limbs 
[in death]. His soul therefore left him. But over him 
arose a fierce conflict of Trojans and of Greeks. But they 
like wolves rushed on each other, and man bore down man. 
llien Telamonian Ajax smote the blooming youth Simoif- 
sius, son of Anthemion, whom formerly his mother, descend- 
ing from Ida, brought forth on the banks of Simois, when, 
to wit, she followed her parents to view the flocks; where- 
fore they called him Simoisius. Nor did he repay to his 
dear parents the price of his early nurture, for his life was 
short, he being slain with a spear by magnanimous Ajox. 
For him advancing first, he [Ajax] struck on the breast, 
near the right pap : and the brazen spear passed out through 
his shoulder on the opposite side. He fell on the ground in 
the dust, like a poplar, which has sprung up in the moist 
grass-land of an extensive marsh — branches grow smooth, 
yet upon the very top, which the chariot-maker lops with 
the shming steel, that he might bend [it as] a felloe for a 
beauteous chariot. Drying, it lies indeed on the banks of 
the river. So did the high-born Ajax spoil Simoisius, the 
descendant of Anthemion. But at him Antiphus, of the 
varied corselet, the son of Priam, took aim through the crowd 
with a sharp spear. From whom, indeed, it erred : but he 
struck Leucus, the faithful companion of Ulysses, in the groin, 
as he was drawing the body aside ; but he fell near it, and 
the body dropped from his hand. For him slain, Ulysses 
was much enraged in mind; and he rushed through the 
van, armed in shining brass; and advancing very near, he 
stood, and casting his eyes all around him, hurled with his 
glittering spear. But the Trojans retired in confusion, as 
2be hero hurled; be did not, however, hurl the spear in 
vain, but struck Demoeoon, the spurious son of Priam, who 
came from Abydos, from [tending] the swifl mares.* Him 
Ulysses, enraged for his 'companion, struck with his spear 
in the temple, and the brazen point penetrated through the 
other temple, and darkness vailed his eyes. Falling he made 
a crash, and his arms resounded upon him. Both the fore- 
most bands and illustrious Hector fell back. The Argives 
shouted aloud, and dragged the bodies away : then they 

' Priam had a stud at Abydos, on the Asiatic coast of the Hellespont 
— ^Scholiast 
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rushed further forward; and Apollo was enraged, looking 
down from Pei^amus; and, shouting out, exhorted the 
Trojans : 

"Arouse ye, ye horse-breaking Trojans, nor yield the 
battle to the Greeks ; since their flesh is not of stone, nor of 
iron, that when they are struck, it should withstand the 
flesh-rending brass ; neither Moes Achilles, the son of fair- 
haired Thetis, fight, but at the ships he nourishes his vex- 
atious spleen." 

Thus spoke the dreadful god from the city. But most 
glorious Tritonian Pallas, the daughter of Jove, going through 
file host, roused the Greeks wherever she saw them relaxing. 

Then fate insnared Diores, son of Amarynceus ; for he 
was struck with a jagged hand>stone, at the ankle, on the 
right leg; but Pirus, son of Imbrasus, who came from .^Enos, 
the leader of the Thracian warriors, struck him. The reck- 
less stone entirely crushed both tendons and bones ; supine 
in the dust he fell, stretching forth both hands to his dear 
companions, and breathing forth his soul. But Pirus, he 
who struck him, ran up, and pierced him in the navel with 
his spear ; and thereupon all nis entrails poured forth upon 
the ground, and darkness vailed his eyes. 

But him* -^tolian Thoas struck, rushing on with his 
spear, in the breast oyer the pap, and the brass was fast- 
ened in his lungs: Thoas came near to him, and drew the 
mighty spear out of his breast; then he unsheathed his 
sharp sword, and with it smote him in the midst of the 
belly, and took away his life. But he did not spoil him 
of his armor, for his companions stood round him, the 
hair-tufled Tlu'acians, holding long spears in their hands, 
who drove him from them, though being mighty, and va- 
liant, and glorious ; but he, retreating, was repulsed with 
force. Thus these two were stretched in the dust near to 
each other ; Pirus, indeed, the leader of the Thracians, and 
Diores, the leader of the brazen-mailed Epeans ; and many 
others also were slain around. 

Then no longer could any man, having come into the field, 
find fault with the action, who, even as yet neither wounded 
from distant blows,' nor pierced close at hand wilh the sharp 

' Pirus. 

a Observe the ^tinction between uCXijtoc and uKovvaro^, See 
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brass, might be busied in the midst, and whom spear-bran- 
di^ng Ijunerva might lead, taking him bj the hand, and 
might avert from him the violence of the darts ; for many 
of the Trojans and of the Greeks on that day were stretched 
prone in the dast beside one another. 

Anthon ; Ammonius, p. 29 ; Yalck. Be6X^aBai fuv ian rd U PoXtjQ 
TtTpQadoi^ KoX iK Tuv ivavnuv * oirdwdtu Hi, rd ix t'^pdf rtrftuoBau 
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BOOK THE FIFTH. 



ARGUMENT. 

The exploits of Diomedes, who, irritated by a wound from Fandonis, fightB 
with unremitted fhry, and even wounds Venus and Mars, who were aid- 
ing the Trojans. 

Then, moreover, Pallas Minerva gave strength and daring 
to Diomede, the son of Tydeus, that he might become con- 
spicuous among all the Argives, and might bear off for 
himself excellent renown. And she kindled from his helmet 
and his shield an unwearied fire, like unto the summer' star, 
which shines* very brightly, having been bathed in the ocean. 
Such a fire she kindled from his head and shoulders, and she 
urged him into the midst, where the greatest numbers were 
in commotion. 

Now there was among the Trojans one Dares, rich, 
blameless, the priest of Vulcan ; and he had two sons, Phe- 
geus and Idaeus, well skilled in all kinds of battle : these 
twain, apart [from their companions], rushed to meet [Dio- 
mede]; they on their part, from their two-horse chariot, 
but he, from the ground, made the attack on foot. When 
these, therefore, advancing against each other, were now near, 
Phegeus first hurled forth his long-shadowed spear, and the 
point of the spear went over the left shoulder of the son of 
Tydeus, nor did it strike him. But the son of Tydeus next 
rushed on with his brazen javelin ; nor did the weapon fly in 

1 i, e., the dog star, Sinus, whose rising marked the beginning of the 
dnupa or season extending from the middle of July to the middle of Sep- 
tember, It is said to be most brilliant at its time of rising. C£ ApolL 
liL 966 : "Of dij rot, KoXb^ fthf dpi^Tf?,6^ r* iaidiadai 'AvreXAcx. 

s This use of the subjunctive mood is called the axij/Jia *l6vKeiovhy 
Lesbonax, p. 1*79, ed. Yidck. 
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Tftin from his hand, but struck his [Phegeus'] breast be- 
tween Uie paps, and forced him from his chariot Then 
IdsBos leaped down, having left the very beautiful chariot, 
nor ventured to protect his slain brother. [In vain,] for not 
even he would have escaped gloomy &te, but Vulcan snatched 
him away, and saved him, having enveloped him in darkness, 
that the old man might not be altogether sad. But the son 
of magnanimous Ty£us having taken the horses, ^ve them 
to his companions to lead to the hollow ships. W hen the 
magnanimous Trojans beheld the sons of Dares, the one' 
flying, the other slain at the chariot, the hearts of all were 
discomfited. But azure-eyed Minerva, seizing him by the 
hand, thus addressed impetuous Mars : '^ Mars, Mars, man* 
slayer, gore-stained, stormer of walls, should we not suffer the 
Trojans and the Greeks to fight, to which side soever &ther 
Jove may give glory 1 but let us retire, and avoid the wrath 
ofJove." 

Thus having said, she led impetuous Mars from the battle, 
and afterward seated him on grassy' Scamander. Then the 
Greeks turned the Trojans to flight, and each of the leaders 
slew his man. First Agamemnon, king of men, hurled from 
his diariot huge Hodius, chief of the Halizonians. For in 
the back of him first turned [in flight], between his shoulders 
he fixed the spear, and drove it through his breast; and 
^ling, he made a crash, and his arms resounded upon him. 

But next Idomeneus killed Phaestus, the son of Maeonian 
Borus, who had come from fertile Tame. Him, just as he 
was mounting his chariot,' spear-&med Idomeneus, with his 
long lance, wounded in the right shoulder : he fell from his 
chariot, and hateful darkness seized him. Then the attend- 
ants of Idomeneus despoiled him of his arms. 

Menelaus, the son of Atreus, slew with his sharp* spear 



' Observe the oonstruction by apposition, Soph, Ant 21 : Td Kaatt 
yvjyrw, Tdv fitv nponaaCf rdv & aTifidaac ix^i' — 661 : Tci iraiSe ^fil 
Tiide Ti}v fihf dpnug 'Avow 'Kt^vBcu, ttji^ ^ df o^ rd irpuT* k(pv, 

' See Battrn* Lexil. p. 324, sqq. 



' I shall generally adopt this translation of cn-Troi, with Anthon. 

* ApolL Lex. Horn. p. 604j_ed. Villois: d^oevri. [O fiiv 'Attiov, 6^el 

yX^i,6^6evTi ,"-•"* • - . . . . . . 

ion. Others ei 
Hesych. p. 766. 



hx^h d^oevTi di, 6^iv<tK With Anthon, I prefer Apion's interpreta' 
tion. Others explain it "beechen/' or <' thorn-wood." Ct Alberti ob 
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Scamandrius, son of Strophius, clever in the chase, an excellent 
huntsman ; for Diana herself taught him to shoot all kinds 
of beasts, which the wood in the mountains nurtures. Bat 
then at least arrow-rejoicing Diana avfuled him not, nor his 
skill in distant shooting, in which he had been formerly- 
instructed. But spear-renowned Menelaus, son of Atreus, 
wounded him, flying before him, with a spear in the back, 
between the shoulders, and drove [the spear] through his 
breast. Prone he fell, and his arms resounded upon him. 

Meriones slew Phereclus, son of the artist Harmon, who 
knew how to form with his hands all ingenious things (for 
Pallas Minerva loved him exceedingly) : who also for Alex- 
ander had built the equal ships, source of woes, which were 
a bane to all the Trojans and to himself, since he did not 
understand the oracles of the gods.^ Meriones, indeed, when 
following he overtook him, struck him in the right hip ; but 
the point went right through beneath the bone, near tho 
bladder ; and on hh knees he fell lamenting, and death over- 
shadowed him. 

But Meges next slew Pedeeus, son of Antenor, who, indeed, 
was a spurious son, yet noble Theano brought him up with 
care, equally with her own dear children, gratifying her 
husband. Him the spear-&med son of Phyleus, on his part, 
ooming near, smote on the back of the head with his sharp 
spear; the steel cut through his teeth under his tongue. Li 
the dust he fdll, and caught the cold steel in his teeih. 

But Eurypylus, sonof Evsemon, slew noble Hypsenor, son 
of magnanimous Dolopion, who was priest of Scfljnander, and 
was honored as a god by the people ; him, as he was flying 
before him, Eurypylus, then, the illustrious son of Evs&mon, 
struck in the shoulder in his flight, rushing on with his 
sword, and cut off his heavy hand : then the gory hand fell 
in the field ; but blood-red death and stem fate seized his eyes. 

Thus they on their part labored in the violent fight. But 
vou would not have known the son of Tydeus, to which side 
he belonged, whether he was mixed with the Trojans or with 
the Greeks. For he rushed through the plain, like unto a 



^ A doubtful line, but probably referring to an oracle by which the 
Trojans were recommended to avoid maritime affairs. Cf. Frod. Chrsa- 
tom. p. 472, ed. Gaisf 
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river swollen by mountain-streams, whkb flowing rapidlj 
throws down bridges: and this, neither the fortified dansa 
can restrain, nor the fences of the richly-blooming fields 
check, as it comes suddenly, when the nun-storm of Jove 
bears down heavily : many hopeful works of vigorous youths 
are wont to fall by it Thus by the son of Tydeus were the 
dose phalanxes of the Trojans thrown into conifusion ; nor dW 
they withstand him, although being numerous. 

When, therefi>re, Pandams, the illustrious son of Lycaon, 
caw him rushing through the field, discomfiting the phalanxes 
before him, he drew his crooked bow, and smote him roshmg 
on^ striking him upon the right shoulder [on] the cavity of 
the corselet : ike bitter shaft flew on and broke through to 
the other side; and the corselet was stained with blood. 
Whereupon the illustrious son of Lycaon exclaimed aloud : 

''Rush on, ye magnanimous Trojans, spurrers of steeds; 
for the bravest of the Greeks is wounded ; nor do I thmk 
that he will long endure the violent arrow, if kmg Apollo, 
the son of Jove, really urged me proceeding from Lycia." 

Thus he spoke, vaunting; but him [Diomede] the swifl 
arrow did not subdue : but having retreated, he stood before 
his horses and chariot, and thus accosted Sthenelus son of 
Gapaneus : 

''Haste, dear son of Gapaneus, descend from thy chariot, 
that thou mayest draw from my i^oulder the bitter shafb." 

Thus he spoke, and Sthenelus leaped from his chariot to 
the ground, and, standing by him, drew the swifb, deeply- 
pierdng arrow forth from his shoulder, and the blood spurted 
out through the twisted mail. Then Diomede, brave in 
battle, prayed : 

" Hear me, O daughter of s^is-bearing Jove, unwearied, 
U'ever favoring thou stoodest by me and my sire in the 
hostile fight, now in turn befriend me, O Minerva. And 
grant my to slay this man, and that he may approach within 
the aim of my spear, who being beforehand has struck me, 
and boasts, and says that I shall not long behold the brilliant 
light of the sun." 

Thus he spoke, praying, and Pallas Minerva heard him, 
and made light his limbs, his feet, and his hands above, and 
standing near him, spoke winged words : 
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^^With oonfidenoe, now, O Diomede, fight against the 
Trojans; for into thy soul have I sent that intrepid aooec- 
tral might, such as the shield-brandishing knight lydeus 
was wont to possess : and moreover I have taken away the 
darkness from thine eyes, which before was upon them, that 
thou mayest discern a god and also a man. Wherefore now, 
if any divinity como hither, making trial of thee, do thou by 
no means fight against any other immortal god; but if 
Venus, daughter of Jove, should come into battle, wound her 
at all events with the sharp brass." 

Thus on her part having spoken, azure-eyed Minerva de- 
parted : but the son of Tydeus, returning again, was mixed 
with the van ; and ardent as he before was in spirit to fight 
against the Trojans, then, indeed, thrice as mudi courage 
possessed him. Like as a lion, whom the shepherd in the 
country, by his fleecy ship, has grazed indeed, while over- 
leaping the court-yard, but has not killed ; he [the shepherd] 
has merely roused his ardor ; but afterward he ventures no 
further aid, but on the contrary retires within the fold, while 
the sheep, deserted, fly in consternation. These, indeed, are 
huddled in masses one upon another, but he [the lion] leaps 
joyfully from the lofty fold.* So was brave Diomede joyfully 
mixed with the Trojans. 

Then he slew Astynoiis, and Hypenor the 8hq)herd of the 
people : having smote the one above the pap wit£ the brazen 
lance, but the other he smote with his huge sword on the 
collar-bone at the shoulder, and separated the shoulder from 
the neck and back. These, indeed, he left, but rushed on 
Abas and Poly'idus the sons of Eurydamas, the aged inter- 
preter of dreams ; to whom going to the war, the old man 
i?d not interpret their dreams ; but brave Diomede spoiled 
them when slain. Then he went against Xanthus and Thoon, 
the sons of Phsenops, both dearly cherished ;' but he was 
worn by sad old age, and did not beget another son to leave 
over his possessions. These, then, Diomede slew, and took 
their life from both, but to their &ther left grief and nioanifiil 
cares, since he did not receive them returning alive from battle; 
but his next of kin' divided the inheritance among them. 

* A veiy doubtful line. 

* G£ Buttm. Lexil. p. 611. 

' SohoL : Xfif€oaTal^ ol rdv x^pov oIkov diavefiofievoi Kkripop6fMi» 
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Then he seized Eehemon and Chromium, two sons of Dar- 
daaian Priam, being in one chariot. As when a lion, leaping 
amid the herd, has broken she nook of a heifer or of an ox 
pasturing in a thicket ; so did the son of Tydeus forcibly dis- 
lodge them both from the chariot agdnst their wills, and 
dien spoiled them of their arms. But the steeds he gave to 
his companions, to drive to the ships. 

Bnt him ^Eneas bdbeld devastasing the ranks of men, and 
he hastened to go both through the battle and the din of 
spears, seeking godlike Pandarus, if any where he mk^ht find 
him. He found the blameless and valiant son of Lycaon, 
and stood before him, and spoke [this] word to him : 

^ O Pandarus, where are thy bow and thy winged shafts, 
and thy renown, with which no man here at least contends 
with thee, nor does any person in Lycia boast to be braver 
than thou 1 But come, having raised thy hands to Jove, aim 
an arrow against this man (whoever he be, who is thus pre- 
vailing, and who has already wrought many ills against the 
Trojans, since he has relaxed the knees of many and of brave), 
unless he be some god, wrathful against the Trojans, angry 
on account of sacrifices [not offered] : and unless the severe 
wrath of a deity be upon us." 

Him the illustrious son of Lycaon answered in turn: 
".£neas, counselor of the brazen-mailed Trojans, I assimilate 
him in all respects to the warlike son of Tydeus, recognizing 
him by his shield and oblong helmet, and looking on his 
steeds : but I do not know certamly whether he be a god. 
But if this man, whom I speak o^ be thy warlike son of 
Tydeus, he does not perform these frantic deeds without 
divine aid, but some one of the immortals stands near, 
wrapped round as to his shoulders^ in a cloud, who has 
turned into another course the swifl shaft just about to hit 
him. For but just now I aimed an arrow at him, and struck 
him on the right shoulder, entirely through the cavity of his 
corselet; and I thought I should hurl him down to Pluto; 
yet did 1 not altogether subdue him ; some god, of a truth, 
is wrathful* And steeds and chariots are not present, which 
I might ascend : but somewhere in the palaces of Lycaon 

AjpolL Lex. p. 854 : 01 fiaKpodev vrpomjKovTec KarH yevo^, Kal xvp^ ^vra 
riiv ovveyyvg rd ;)f/97^ra KXTfpovofjiovvrec- 
' Cf. Hor. Od. i. 2, 31 : ''Nube candentes humeros amictua* 
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[are] eleven chariots, beautiful, newly-built, latelj made : 
coverings are spread around them : and beside each of them 
stand steeds yoked in pairs, eating white barley and wheat. 
Of a truth the aged warrior Lycaon gave me, on setting out, 
very many commands in his well-built palaces : he ordered 
me, having ascended my steeds and my chariot, to command 
the Trojans in the fierce conflicts; but I heeded him not 
(and truly it would have been much better), sparing my 
steeds, lest they, accustomed to feed largely, should want 
food, to my cost,* the men being shut up [in the city]. Thus 
I left them ; but I have come on foot to Troy, relying on my 
bow and arrows, but these were not destined to profit me. 
For lately I aimed [a shaft] at two chiefs, at the son of 
Tydeus and the son ofAtreus; and having struck, I drew 
blood manifestly from both ; but I roused them the more. 
Therefore, with evil fate I took down my curved bow froxa 
the peg, on that day when I led the Trojans to pleasant 
Ilium, doing a favor to divine Hector. But if I shall re- 
turn, and shall with these eyes behold my country, and my 
wife, and my lofty-roofed great palace, immediately may 
some hotile man cut off my head, if 1 do not put this bow 
into the shining fire, having broken it with my hands ; for it 
attends on me to no purpose." 

Him then jifineas, the leader of the Trojans, addressed in 
turn : '^ Speak not so : but it will not be otherwise, before 
that we twain, with horses and chariot, going against this 
man, make trial of him with arms. But come, ascend my 
chariot ; that thou mayest see of what kind are the steeds of 
Troy, skillful in the plain to pursue rapidly here and there, 
and to retreat ; they also shall bring us safe again to the city, 
if Jove will a second time afibrd glory to Diomede, the son of 
Tydeus. But come, take the whip now, and the shining 
reins, and I will descend from the chariot, that I may fight ; 
or do thou await this man, and the steeds shall be my care.*' 

Him then the illustrious son of Lycaon answered in turn : 
'^.^eas, do thou thyself hold the reins and thy own steeds : 
the better will they bear along the curved chariot under their 
accustomed charioteer, if we shall fly back from the son of 
Tydeus ; lest they, taking fright, should become restive, and 
be unwilling to bear us away from the war, missing thy voice, 
' Observe the force of fiou 
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and tiie son of magnanimous Tydeus, nishing on ns, shoold 
shy ourselves, and drive away thy solid-hoofed steeds. But 
do thou thyself drive the chariot and thy own steeds, but 
with my sharp spear will I receive him advancing." 

Thus having said, ascending the variegated chariot, they 
directed the swifb steeds impetuously against the son of 
lydeua. But Sthenelus, the illustrious son of Capaneus, 
perceived them, and immediately to the son of Tydeus ho 
spoke winged words : 

" Diomede, son of Tydeus, most dear to my soul, I perceive 
two valiant men eager to fight against thee, possessing im- 
mense might ; one, indeed, well-skilled in the bow,^ Pandarus, 
and moreover he boasts to be the son of Lycaon, and j£neas, 
[who] boasts to be bom the son of magnanimous Anchises ; 
but V^ius is his mother. But come, let us now retire, having 
ascended our horses, nor thus, I pray thee, run furiously 
through the van, lest thou shouldst lose thy dear life." 

But him steriily regarding, brave Diomede thus addressed : 
"Talk not to me of retreat,' since I think thou wilt not per- 
suade me. It becomes not my nature to fight in a skulking 
manner, nor to tremble ; as yet my strength is unimpaired. I 
am averse to mount the chariot, but even as I am will I ad- 
vance to meet them: spear-brandishing Minerva does not 
suf^ me to tremble. Never shall the swifl horses bear these 
twain both back again from us, supposing even one of tliem 
shall escape. But another thing I tell thee, and do thou lay 
it up in tby soul, if most prudent Minerva' should grant me 
the glory to kill both, then do thou detain here these swifb 
steeds, stretching forth the reins from the rim, and, mindful, 
rush upon the horses of ^neas, and drive them from the 
Trojans to the well-greaved Greeks. For they are of that 
breed which far-seeing Jove gave as a price to Tros for his 
son Ganymede ; wherefore they are the best of steeds, as 
many as are under the east and the sun. From this breed 
Anchises, king of men, stole them, having supplied mares 
without the knowledge of Laomedon : of the breed of thebo 
six were foaled in his courts. Reserving four himself, ho 

* This bold change of construction, where one would have expected rdi 
Itiv, Tdv 6^, has been noticed by Lesbonax, p. 186. 

s But Anthon, I think, with more spirit, renders this, "Speak not at 
aU fearward." 
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nourished them at the manger, and two, skilled in rousing 
terror, he gave to JSneas. If we can take these, we shall 
liave borne away excellent glory." 

Thus they were speaking such things to eadi other ; but 
the others soon drew near, urging onward their swifb steeds. 
The illustrious son of Lycaon first accosted Diomede : 

<^ Stout-hearted, warlike-minded, son of illustrious Tydeus, 
certainly my swift shaft, my bitter arrow has not slain thee. 
Now again will I try with my spear, whether I can hit my 
mark."* 

He said, and brandishing [it], he sent forth his long- 
shadowed spear, and struck the shield of Tydides : but the 
brazen spear flying straight through, approached the corselet. 
Then the son of Lycaon shouted loudly over him : 

"Thou art wounded in the flank, through and through, 
nor do I think thou wilt endure it much IcHiger: but to 
me hast thou given great glory." 

But him Uie valiant son of Tydeus, undisturbed, ad- 
dressed: "Thou hast erred, nor hast thou reached thine 
aim;' but I certainly think thou wilt not cease, till one 
of you at least, having fallen, shall satiate Mars, the warrior 
of the bull's-hide shield, with his blood." 

Thus having spoken, he hurled forth [his lance], and Mi- 
nerva directed the weapon to his nose, near the eye; and 
it passed quite through his white teeth: and then un- 
wearied, the brass cut the root of his tongue, and the point 
came out at the bottom of his chin. From his chariot ho 
fell, and his variegated, shining' arms resounded upon him ; 
but his swifl-footed steeds started aside through fright, and 
there were his soul and strength dissolved. JBneas then 
ounded down with his shield and long spear, fearing lest 
the Greeks by any means should take the body away from 
him. He walked round it, therefore, like a lion, confiding 
in his strength: and before him he stretched out his lanoe, 
and his shield equal on all sides, shouting dreadfully, eagex 
to slay him, whoever might come against him. But the 
son of Tydeus seized in his grasp a hand-stone, a huge 
offitir, such as no two men could carry, such at least as 

1 This is the best manner of expressing the full meaning of rvxi^/au 

s t. e.f gpives a mortal wound. 

' But Buttm. Lezil. p. 66, prefers "agile," i. e., easilj-wielded. 
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xnoirtals are now ; but he even alone easil j wielded it With 
it he struck ^fEneas on flie hip, where the thigh is turned 
in the hip ; — thej call it the socket ; — the socket he smote 
violently, and broke besides both tendons, and the rugsed 
stone tore <^ the skin. But the hero having fallen on ids 
knees, remained so, and supported himself with his strong 
hand upon the ground, and dark night vailed his eyes. 

And there, of a truth, .^Eneas, t£e king of men, had per. 
ished, unless V^ius, the daughter of Jove, had quickly per- 
ceived him, his mother, who brought him forth to An- 
chises, as he fed his oxen;' but around her own dear son 
she spread her white arms, and before him she extended 
the folds of her shining robe, as a fence against arrows, 
lest any of the swifl-horsed Greeks having east the steel 
into his breast, should take away his life. She, indeed, 
stealthily bore off her beloved son from the battle. Nor 
was the son of Capaneus forgetful of those commands which 
warlike Diomede gave him : but he detained his own solid- 
hoofed steeds apart from the tumult, having stretched forth 
the reins ^om the rim ; and rjishing forward, drove from 
the Trojans to the wellgreaved Greeks the beautiful-maned 
steeds of .^Eneas, and gave them to Deipylus, his beloved 
companion (whom he honored above all his coevals, because 
he possessed in his mind sentiments congenial with himself), 
to drive them to the hollow ships: but the hero himself 
having ascended his chariot, took the splendid reins; and 
instantly drove his solid-hoofed steeds after the son of Tydeus 
with ardor; but Diomede pursued Venus with the cruel 
steel,' knowing that she was an unwarlike goddess, nor [one] 
of those goddesses who administer the war of men, neither 
Minerva, nor city-destroying Bellona. But when he had 
now overtaken her, having pursued her through a great 

^ C£ Theocrit i. 105: Oi leyerat tuv Kvnpiv 6 j^ov/coXof, ipne ffor* 
*l6av, 'Epire iroi* ^Ayxioav. See Hymn, in Vener. 64, sqq. ; and Grote, 
Hist, of G-reece, voL i. p. 73. 

s It is weU known that these battles and woundings of the gods gave so 
much scandal to Plato, that he wished to cast Homer out of his republic, 
much to the indignation of Heraclides Ponticua, Alleg. Horn. p. 611. 
The &thers of the early church made no small use of Plato's opinion on 
this head. C£ Euseb. P. E" iL 10; Tertull.NApoL § xiv.; Augustin. 
C. D. IL 14; Minucius Felix, 22; who all make use of his testimony as 
an argument against Paganism. See Coleridge, Classic Poets, p. 64. 
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crowd, then the son of magnanimous Tydeus, having stretched 
forward, wounded the feeble [goddess] in the extremity of the 
hand, bounding on with the sharp brass. Instantly the spear 
pierced through the skin, through her ambrosial robe (which 
the Graces themselves had wrought), at the extremity [of 
the hand] above the palm. Immortal blood flowed from 
the goddess, ichor, such, to wit, as flows from the blessed 
gods. For they eat not bread, nor drink dark wine ; there- 
fore are they bloodless, and are called immortal. But she 
screaming aloud, cast her son from her : and him Phoebus 
Apollo rescued in his hands in a sable cloud, lest any of 
the swift-horsed Greeks, casting the steel into his breast, 
should take away his life. But warlike Diomede shouted 
loudly after her : 

" Withdraw, O daughter of Jove, from war and battle. Is 
it not sufficient that thou dost practice deception npoE 
feeble women ? But if thou wilt go to the war, I certainly 
think thou wilt hereafter dread battle, even though thou 
but hearest of it elsewhere." 

Thus he spoke : but she departed, distracted [with pain], 
for she was grievously exhausted. But swift-footed Iris 
having taken her, led her outside the crowd, oppressed with 
griefs ; but she began to turn livid as to her beauteous skin. 
Then she found impetuous Mars sitting at the left of the 
battle; and his spear and swift horses had been enveloped 
in darkness. But she, felling on her knees, with many en- 
treaties besought from her dear brother his golden-frontleted 
steeds: 

"Dear brother, render me a service, and give me thy 
steeds, that I may go to Olympus, where is the seat of the 
immortals. I am grievously oppressed with a wound which 
a mortal man, the son of Tydeus, inflicted on me, who now 
would fight even with father Jove." 

Thus she spoke : but Mars gave her the golden-frontleted 
steeds. But she mounted the chariot, grieving in her heart ; 
and Iris mounted beside her, and took the reins in her 
•hands, and scourged them to go on, and they flew not un- 
willingly. And immediately then they reached the seat 
of the gods, the lofty Olympus. There nimble, swift- 
footed Iris staid the steeds, having loosed them from the 
chariot, and set before them ambrosial fodder. But the god- 
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dess Venus fell at the knees of her mother Dione ; and she 
embraced her daughter in her arms, and soothed her with 
her hand, and addressed her, and said : 

" Whidi of Ae heavenly gods, beloved daughter, has wan- 
tonly done such things to thee, as if thou hadst openly 
wrought some evil ?" 

But her laughter-lovmg Venus answered: "The son of 
Tjdeus, haughty Diomede, has wounded me, because I was 
withdrawing from battle my beloved son iEneas, who is by 
&r most dear to me of all. For it is no longer the destruct- 
ive contest of Trojans and of Greeks ; but now the Greeks 
%ht even with the immortals." 

But her Dione, divine one of goddesses, answered : " En- 
dure, my daughter, and bear up, although grieved; for 
many of us, possessing Olympian habitations, have in times 
past endured pains at the hand of men,* imposing heavy 
griefe on one another. Mars, in the first place, endured it, 
when Otus and valiant Ephialtes, the sons of AloSus, bound 
him in a strong chain. He was chained in a brazen prison 
for thirteen months: and perhaps Mars, insatiate of war, 
had perished there, had not his step-mother, all-fair ESribsea, 
told it to Mercury ; but ho stole Mars away, already ex- 
hausted, for the cruel chain subdued him. «funo also suf- 
fered, when the brave son of Amphitryon smote her in the 
right breast with a three-pronged shaft. Then most irre- 
mediable pain seized her. Among these Pluto also en- 
dured a swift shaft, when the same hero, the son of aegis- 
bearmg Jove, afflicted him with pains at Pylos among the 
dead, having wounded him. But he went to the palace of 
Jove, and the lofty Olympus, grieving in his heart, and 
trandixed with pains; for the shaft had pierced into his 
huge shoulder, and tortured his soul. But Peeon healed 
him, sprinkling pain-assuaging remedies, for he was not at 
all mortal. Audacious, regardless one ! who felt no com- 

Cction in doing lawless deeds — who with his bow vio- 
d the gods that dwell in Olympus. But against thee 

' Speaking of those humiliations of the gods, Grote, Hist t. i p. '78, 
weU observes: "The god who serves is for a time degraded; but the 
Bupreme god who commands the servitude is in the like proportion exalted, 
while the idea of some sort of order and government among these super- 
h\muin beings was never lost sight of" 
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azure-eyed goddess Minerva has excited this maD. Infiutuate ! 
nor does the son of Tjdeus know this in his mind, that 
he is by no means long-lived who fights with the immoi^ 
tals, nor ever at his knees will sons lisp a &ther*s name, 
as he returns from war and dreadful battle. Ther^re, let 
the son of Tydeus now, though he be very brave, have 
a oare, lest a better than thou fight with him; lest at a 
future time JEl^ialea, the very prudent daughter of Adrastus, 
the noble spouse of horse-taming Diomede, grieving, should 
rouse her servants from sleep, longing for the husband of 
her youth, the bravest of the Greeks." 

She spoke, and with her palms wiped off the ichor fi-om 
her hand : the hand was healed, and the severe pains miti- 
gated. But then Minerva and Juno looking on, provoked 
Satumian Jove with heart-cutting words; but amid them 
azure-eyed goddess Minerva thus b^an speaking : 

" Father Jove, wilt thou indeed be angry with me on ac- 
count of what I shall say 1 Surely it must be that Venus, 
inspiring some one of the Grecian women with a desire of 
aooompanying the Trojans, whom now she exceedingly loves, 
while caressing one of those fair-robed Grecian women, has 
torn her delicate hand against a golden buckle." 

Thus she spoke : but the &ther of men and gods smiled, 
and having called, he thus accosted golden Venus : 

"Not to thee, daughter mine, are intrusted warlike 
works ; but do thou confine thyself to the desirable offices of 
marriage, and all these things shall be a care to swift Mars 
and to Minerva." 

Thus they, indeed, were speaking such things to each 
other. But Diomede, doughty in the din of battle, rushed 
upon .^£neas, conscious that Apollo himself held over lum his 
hands. But he revered not the mighty god, for he always 
longed to slay iEneas, and despoil him of has glorious armor. 
Thrice then, immediately, he rushed on, eager to slay him, 
and thrice Apollo repelled his shield with violence; but 
when at length the fourth time he rushed on, like a god, the 
&r-darting Apollo menacing terribly, addressed him : " Con- 
sider, O son of Tydeus, and retire, nor wish to think things 
equal with the gods ; for the race of the immortal gods and 
of men walking on the earth is in nowise similar." 

Thus he spoke; but the son of Tydeus retired a little 
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avoidii^ the wrath of far-darting Apollo. Bat Apollo placed 
i£aeas apart from the crown, in sacred Pergamus, where his 
temple was.' Latona and idiafl-rejoicing Diana healed him in 
the mighty shrine, and adorned Mm with glor j. But silyer- 
bowed Apollo formed a phantom like nnto .^eas himself 
and such in arms. Around the phantom the Trojans and the 
noble Greeks smote on each others' breasts the well-orbed 
ox-hide shields, 'and the light budders. Then at length Phoe- 
bus Apollo addressed impetuous Mars : 

^ Mars ! Mars ! man-slaughterer, gore-tainted, well-batter- 
ing! would 9t not thou now, meeting this man, the son of 
Tjdeua, with Iraw him from the battle, who would even now 
fight with fulher Jove ? First, inde^, in close combat he 
wounded Venus in the hand, at the wrist ; but then he rushed 
on me, like unto a god." 

Thus having spoken, he sat down on lofty Pergamus ; but 
destructive Mars aroused the ranks of the Trojans,* going 
through them, assimilating himself to Acamus, the swift leader 
of the Thracians, and thus he harangued the Jove-nourished 
sons of Priam: 

" Ye sons of Priam, Jove-nourished king, how long will ye 
yet suffer the people to be slain by the Greeks 1 Is it until 
they fight around the well-made gates 1 A hero lies prostrate, 
whom we honored equially with noble Hector, the son of 
magnanimous Anchises. But come, let us rescue from the 
tumult our excdilent companion." 

Thus having spoken, he excited the might and courage of 
each. Then Sarpedon much rebuked noble Hector : 

^ Hector, where now has that strength gone, which thou 
didst formerly possess? Thou saidst, I ween, that thou 
alone, with thy kindred and thy brothers, couldst defend the 
(^ty without the forces and allies. Now I can neither see 
nor perceive any of these ; but they croucm down, like dogs 
about a lion : we, on the contrary, who are here mere allies, 
bear the brunt of the %ht. Even I, being thine ally, have 
come from a very great distance; for far off is Lycia, at 
eddying Xanthus, where I left my beloved wife and my 
in&nt son, and many possessions, which he who is poor 

* " On the Trcjan citadel of Pergamus itself was a temple of Apollo, 
with Biaoa and Latoha ; and hence Homer represents these three duties 
as protecting, the fidUng city.'^-^MuUer, Dorians, toL i. p. 248. 
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covets: but I, nevertheless, exhort the Lycians, and I am 
ready myself to fight with that hero ; and yet there is not here 
to me such store as the Greeks can carry or lead off. But 
thou standest still, and dost not exhort even the other forces 
to stand and to defend their wives. [Beware,] lest perchance, 
as though ensnared in the meshes of an all-capturing net, thou 
become a prey and a spoil to hostile men : for quickly will 
they destroy thy well-inhabited city. But it behooves thee, 
both night and day, to interest thyself in all these matters, 
beseeching the chie& of thy far-summoned allies to persevere 
with ardor, and forego their violent strife." 

Thus spoke Sarpedon, but his speech gnawed the soul of 
Hector, and immediately he leaped from his chariot with his 
armor to the ground, and brandishing his sharp spears, he 
went in all directions through the army, exhorting them to 
battle; and he stirred up a grievous conflict They then 
rallied and stood against the Greeks; but the Greeks, in dose 
.array, withstood them, nor fled. 

And as the wind scatters the chaflf about the sacred thrash- 
ing-floors, when men are winnowing [it], and when yellow 
Ceres is separating both the grain and the chafl*, as the winds 
rush along ; and the chaff-heaps^ grow white from beneath ; 
thus then the Greeks became white with the dust from above, 
which indeed through them, as they again were mingled in 
the combat, the feet of the steeds struck up [from the ground] 
to the brazsn heaven ; for the charioteers were turning back. 
But they directed the strength of their hands straight for- 
ward ; and fierce Mars spread a vapor over the battle, aiding 
the IVojans, going about every where, executing the com- 
mands of golden-sworded Phoebus Apollo, who ordered him 
to excite the courage of the Trojans, whenever he should sec 
Pallas Minerva departing ; for she was an ally to the Greeks. 
But he sent forth ./Eneas from his very rich shrine, and in- 
fused strength into the breast of the shepherd of the people. 

Then ^ueas placed himself amid his companions; hut 
they rejoiced when they saw him approaching, alive and 
unhurt and having excellent strength. They did not, how- 
ever, ask any questions ; for a diflerent labor did not permit, 
which the silver-bowed god and man-slaughtering Mars, 
and Strife insatiably raging, had excited, But them the 

* But c£ Schol. ol Tonoi t tf ovf axvpa iKmirreu 
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Greeks, the two Ajactss, and Ulysaea and Diomede, urged on 
to fight. But they, even by tiiemselyes, feared neither the 
violent attacks* of the Trojans, nor their shouts : but remained 
firm, like unto clouds, whidi the son of Saturn, during a 
calm, has placed upon the lofty mountains, at rest, whoi the 
might of Boreas sleeps' and of the other impetuous winds, 
which, blowing with shrill blasts, disperse the shadowy douds. 
Thus the Greeks awaited the Trojans, standing firm, nor fled. 
But the son of Atreus kept hurrying through the host, exhort- 
ing them much : 

'^ O friends, be men, and assume a valiant heart, and feel 
shame' toward each other through the 'fierce engagements : 
for more of those men who dread shame are safe, than are 
slain : but from fugitives neither does any glory arise, nor 
any assistance.'' 

He spoke, and darted with his spear quickly, and struck 
Deicooa, son of Pergasis, a warrior chief, the companion of 
magnanimous JBneas, whom the Trojans honored equally with 
the sons of Priam ; since he was prompt to fight amid the 
van. Him then king Agamemnon struck in the shield with 
his spear, but it [the shield] did not repel the spear, for even 
through this it passed onward, and pierced him through the 
belt at the lower part of the stomach. And he made a crash 
as he fell, and his arms rattled over him. 

Here then .^Eneas slew some brave heroes of the Greeks-— 
Crethon and Orsilochus, the sons of Diodes: their father, 
indeed, rich in sustenance,* dwelt in well-built Pherse ; but 
his origin was from the river Alpheus, which flows widely 
through the land of the Pylians. Alpheus begat Orsilochus, 
a prince over many men ; but Orsilochus begat magnanimous 
Biocles ; and of Diodes were born two sons, Crethon and 
Orsilochus, well skilled in all kinds of battle. These, indeed, 
in the bloom of youth, in their sable ships followed with the 
Argives to Ilium famed for noble steeds, seeking honor for 

' Such seems to be the force of the plural (3la^. 

* "Ascending, while the north wind sleeps." — Milton, P. L. ii. 489. 

3 1 «., b© ashamed to fly or give way. Oompare Plato, Sympos. p. 317, 
F.G. ed. Leem., where he dwells upon the advantage of friends fighting 
together, as rendering men ashamed of any cowardly action. 

* This construction with the genitive is very common in Latin. Virg. 
Georg. iL 468 : "dives opum." iEn. 118; Hor. Bp ii. 2. 31 ; Od. iv. 8, 
5 8iliu8» i. 393. 
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the sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and Menelaus: but there the 
end of death overshadowed them. 

They two^^ just as two lions have been reared under their 
dam, amid the thickets of a deep wood, on the mountain's 
heights ; they in process of time seizing oxen and fat sheep, 
lay waste the stalls of men, till at length they are themselves 
killed by the hands of men with the sharp brass ; such these 
two, subdued by the hands of .tineas ; fell like lofty firs. 
Then Menelaus brave in the din of war, pitied them fidlen, 
and went through the van, equipped in shining brass, brand- 
ishing his spear ; for Mars kindled his strength, with the de- 
sign that he should be subdued by the hands of .^£neas. 

But him Antilochus, son of magnanimous Nestor, beheld, 
and proceeded through the van, for he feared much tor the 
shepherd of the people lest he should suffer any thing, and 
greatly disappoint them of [the fruits of] their labor. And 
now they were stretching forth their hands and sharp spears 
against each other, eager to fight ; but Antilochus stood very 
near the shepherd' of the people. But JOheas, though a brisk 
warrior, remained not, when he beheld the two heroes stand- 
ing near each other. When, therefore, they had drawn the 
dead bodies' to the people of the Greeks, they gave the mis- 
erable pair into the hands of their companions; and they 
themselves, returning back, fought in: the van. 

Then they slew Pylasmenes, equal to Mars, general of the 
magnanimous shielded Paphlagonians. Him indeed the son 
of Atreus, spear-renowned Menelaus, wounded with a spear, 
as he stood, having smote him on the collar-bone. But' An* 
tiloohus on his part smote the charioteer Mydon, his brave 
attendant, the son of Atymnias (how he was in the act of 
turning his solid-hoofed steeds), having struck him with a 
hand-stone on the elbow ; immediately the reins, white with 
ivory, fell from his hands on the ground in the dust. But 
Antilochus, rushing on, smote him with his sword in the 
temple, and panting he fell from the well-made chariot, head- 
long in the dust, on his head and his shoulders. Very long be 
stood (for he fell on deep sand), till the two horses, striking 

' The order is, rwye, otu Xiwre dvcj. Anthon refers to Kiihner, 443, 
4, p. 97, Jelf '8 Translation. 
' See note on ver. 60. 
3 Of the sons of Diodes. 
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him, cast him to the ground in the dost; but AntUodms 
lashed them on, and drove them to the army of the Greeks, 

But them Hector discerned through the ranks, and rushed 
on them, vociferating, and with him followed the brnve 
phalanxes of the Trojans. Mars and venerable Bellona led 
them ; she, on the one hand, bearing with her tumultuous Din, 
hut Mars, on the other, brandished a huge spear in his hands. 
At one time, indeed^ he paced before Hector, at another after 
liun. 

But him Diomede, brave in fight, seeing, trembled. As 
when a man, uncertain of his course, passing over a great 
plain ; has stopped at a swift-flowing river, running into the 
sea, beholding it boiling with foam, and retreats back in 
haste ; so then did the son of Tydeus retire, and he said to 
the host : 

" friends, how do we all admire noble Hector, that he is 
both a spearman and a daring warrior ! But with him one at 
least of the gods is ever present, who wards off death ; even 
now Mars in person stands by him like unto a mortal man. 
But retreat back, [with your &ces] turned always to the Tro- 
jans, nor desire to fight valiandy against the gods." 

Thus then he said : but the Trojans advanced very near 
them. There Hector slew two heroes skilled in battle, Me- 
nesthes and Anchialus, being in one chariot. But mighty 
Telamonian Ajax pitied them falling; and advancing ho 
stood very near them, and lanched with his shining spear, 
and smote Amphius, son of Selagus, who, excedingly ridi in 
property and crops, dwelt in Paesus. But fate had led him as 
an ally to Priam and his sons. Him Telamonian Ajax smote 
on the belt, and the long-shadowed spear was fixed in the pit 
of his stomach. Falling, he made a crash, and illustrious 
Ajax ran up to him, about to spoil [him of] his armor; but 
the Trojans poured upon him sharp spears, shining all around, 
and his shield received many. But he, pressing on him with 
his heel, drew from the body his brazen spear ; however, he 
was not able to take off from his shoulders any other beauti- 
ful armor, for he was pressed upon with weapons. He also 
dreaded the stout defense of haughty Trojans,* who, both 

* Cf. Lex. Seg. 6., p. 336. Bekk. : dyipoxoc, osfivdg, inepoizrrig, ^paav^. 
On the different and doubtful etymologies of this word, see Alberti on 
Hesych. t. i p. 44, and Buttm. Lexil. p. 19, sq. 

5 
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numerous and doughty, stood around, stretching forth their 
spears, and who drove him away from them, although being 
mighty, and yaliont, and renowned. But he, retiring, was re- 
pelled by force. 

Thus they, on the one hand, toiled through the violent con- 
flict. But violent fate urged on Tlepolemus, the brave and 
great son of Hercules, against godlike Sarpedon. But when 
they, the son and grandson of cloud-collecting Jove, were now 
rushing against one another, Tlepolemus first addressed him 
[Sarp^on] : - 

" Sarpedon, chief of the Lycians, what necessity is there for 
thee, being a man unskilled in war, to tremble here ? Falsely 
do they say that thou art the ofispring of segis-bearing Jove, 
since thou art far inferior to those heroes, who were of Jove, 
in the time of ancient men. But what sort do they say that 
Hercules was, my bold-minded, lion-hearted father 1 who 
formerly coming hither, on account of the steeds of Laome- 
don, with six ships only, and with a few men, laid waste 
the city of Ilium, and widowed its streets. But thou hast 
an ignoble mind, and thy forces are perishing away ; nor do 
I think that thou wilt be an assistance to the Trojans, 
having come from Lycia, not even if thou be exceedingly 
valiant ; but that, slain by me, thou wilt pass through the 
gates of Hades." 

But him Sarpedon, leader of the Lycians, in return ac- 
costed: '* Tlepolemus, he indeed overturned sacred Ilium, 
through the folly of the hero, famous Loomedon, who re- 
proved with harsh language him who had deserved well, nor 
did he give back the steeds, on account of which he came 
from afar. But I tell thee that here slaughter and gloomy 
death will befall thee at my hands ; and that, subdued by my 
spear, thou wilt give glory to me, and a spirit to steed-famed^ 
Pluto." 

Thus spoke Sarpedon: but Tlepolemus raised his ashen 
spear, and from their hsends, at the same moment, flew the 
long spears. Sarpedon, on his part, struck the center of [his 
adversary's] neck, and the grievous weapon passed right 
through ; and gloomy night overspread his eyes. But Tie- 

' An epithet probably derived from the steeds ("ioferni raptoris eqnoB,** 
Claudian, de R. P. i. 1) employed in the abduction of Proserpine. 
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polemus in the mean time had strack Sarpedon in the left 
thigh with his long spear ; and the spear, ruriiing with yio- 
lenoe, passed through, grazing the bone : bat his father as yet 
averted death* 

His noble companions bore godlike Sarpedon from the 
battle; but the long spear, trailed along with him, pained 
him ; but this no one of them hastening noticed, nor thought 
of extracting from his thigh the ashen spear, that he might 
asc^id the chariot; for such anxiety did his attendants 
entertain for him. But on the other side the well-greayed 
Greeks carried Tlepolemus from the fight; and divine 
Ulysses, possessing an enduring heart, perceived them, and 
hb soul was stirred within him. And then he anxiously 
pondered in his mind and soul, whether he should pursue 
further the son of loud-thundering Jove, or should take 
away the lives of many more Lycians. But it was not &ted 
for magnanimous Ulysses to slay the brave son of Jove with 
the sh^p spear. Inerefore Minerva turned his thoughts 
toward the multitude of the Lycians. Then he slew €€& 
ranus, and Alastor, and Ghiomius, and Alcander, and Ha- 
lius, and Noemon, and Prytanis. And yet more Lycians 
would noble Ulysses have slain, had not mighty crest* 
tossing Hector quickly perceived him. He therefore went 
through the van, armed in sdiining brass, bearing terror to 
the Greeks: then Sarpedon, the son of Jove, rejoiced at 
him approaching, and spoke [this] moumfbl address: 

"O son of Priam, I pray thee, suffer me not to lie a 
prey to the Greeks, but aid me. Even then* let life for- 
sake me in thy city; since I was not destined to gladden 
my dear wife and infant son, returning homo to my dear 
&therland." 

Thus he spoke : but him plume-waving Hector answered 
naught, but fiew past him, in order that he might repel 
the Greeks with aU haste, and take away the lives of many. 
His noble conipanions meantime placed godlike Sarpedon 
under a very beautiful' beedi of segis-bearing Jove. Stout 
Pelagdn then, who was his beloved companion, forced out 
the ashen spear from his thigh. Thereupon animation lefl 
him, and darkness was poured over his eyes ; but he again 

^ t. e., when 70a havQ rescued mj bodj from the foe, I will die oonr 
tent in Troy, — Anthon. 
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revived, for the breeze of Boreas, breathing upon him around, 
refreshed in spirit him panting with difficulty. 

But the Greeks, on account of Mars and brazen-helmed 
Hector, neither were driven at any time back to their sable 
ships, nor did they advance forward to battle; but always 
kept giving ground, since they had heard that Mars was 
with the Trojans. 

Then whom first, whom last did Hector, the son of Priam, 
and brazen Mars slay*? The godlike Teuthras, and more- 
over the knight Orestes, the iEtolian spear-man Tredius, 
and CEnomaus, and Helenus of the race of CEnops, and 
Oresbius of flexible' belt, who dwelt in Hyla, near the lake 
Cephissus, very intent on wealth : and near him dwelt other 
Bceotians, having a very rich territory. 

When therefore the white-armed goddess Juno perceived 
these Greeks perishing in the violent engagement straight- 
way to Minerva she addressed winged words : 

"Strange! O daughter of a^is-bearing Jove, unwearied 
one, certainly we have made a vain promise to Menelaus, 
that he should return after having destroyed well-walled 
Ilium, if we suffer destructive Mars thus to rage. But 
come, let us too bethink ourselves of some powerful aid." 

Thus she spoke ; nor did the azure-eyed goddess Minerva 
disobey her. Juno, on her part, venerable goddess, daughter 
of mighty Saturn, quickly moving, harnessed her gold-ca- 
parisoned steeds ; but Hebe speedily applied to the chariot, 
to the iron axle-tree on both sides, the curved wheels, golden, 
with eight spokes. Of these, indeed, the, felloe is of gold, 
imperishable : but above [are] brazen tires fastened on t£em, 
wonderful to be seen ; but the circular naves on both sides 
are of silver; and the body' was stretched on with gold and 
silver thongs (there was a double drcular rim); from this 
projected a silver pole; at its extremity she boimd the 
golden, beauteous yoke, and to it attached the beautifiil 
golden poitrels. But Juno, longing for conquest and battle, 
led the swifl-footed steeds under the yoke. 

Minerva, on the other hand, the daughter of SBgis-bearihg 

1 Cf. Buttm. Lezil. p. 66. '' i. e., a belt wbich he ooold easily move, 
and which, from its suppleness and flexibility, yielded to the pressure of 
his person," — Anthon. 

' d%M)f is properly the seat, but is hero put for the whole chariot 
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Joye, let flow down on her Other's floor her daintj robe 
of variegated hue, which she herself had wrought and worked 
with her own hands: then she, having put on her tunic, 
equipped herself for the tearful war in the armor of doud- 
compelling Jove, and around her shoulders she then threw 
the fringed aogis, dreadful, around which on all sides Terror 
appears plumed. Thereon was Strife, thereon Fortitude, and 
thereon was diilllng Pursuit;* on it was the Grorgonian 
head of the dreadful monster, dire, horrible, a portent of 
aegis-bearing Jove. On her head she placed her four-crested 
hdmet, wi^ a spreading metal ridge,' golden, sufficient for 
the heavj-armed of a hundred cities. She then stepped into 
her shining chariot with her feet; and took her spear, 
heavy, huge, and sturdy, with which she, sprung from a 
dread sire, subdues the ranks of heroic men, with whom- 
soever she is wroth. But Juno with the lash quickly urged 
on the steeds. The gates of heaven creaked spontaneously, 
the gates which the Hours guarded, to whom are intrusted 
the mighty heaven and Olympus, as well to open the dense 
doud as to dose it. In this way, indeed, through these 
gates, they drove their steeds, urged on with the goad: 
and they found the son of Saturn sitting apart from the 
other gods on the highest summit of many-peaked Olympus. 
There staying her steeds, the white-armed goddess Juno 
interrelated supreme Satumian Jove, and thus addressed 
him: 

^ O father Jove, art thou not indignant at Mars for these 
bold deeds — ^liow numerous and how choice a multitude of 
Greeks he has destroyed rashly, nor as became him : a grief 
indeed to me ; but Venus and silver-bowed Apollo in quiet 
are delighted, having let slip this frantic [god], who knowf. 
no rights. Father Jove, wilt thou be angry with me if I 
drive Mars from the battle, having dreadfully wounded 
hhnr' 

But her answering, cloud-compelling Jove addressed: 

' Compare TIpot(j^ic and IlaA/wftf, similarly personified, in Hesiod 
Rent Here. 134, and Virg. JBn. viii. 701 : 

" tristesque ex aethere Dirs6, 

Et scissl gaudens vadit Discordia palla ; 
Quam cum sanguiaeo sequitur BeUona flagello * 
* See note on iii. 362 
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''Come, incite the pillaging Minerva against him, who is 
very wont to cause him to approach grievous woes." 

Thus he spoke: nor did the white-armed goddess Juno 
disobey, but she lashed on her steeds. They flew, not un- 
willingly, midway between the earth and the starry heaven. 
Now, as much haze^ as a man sees with his eyes, sitting 
upon some lofty point, and looking over the darkling ocean, 
so &r do the higb«ounding steeds of the gods clear at one 
bound. But when they now reached Troy, and the two 
flowing rivers, where Simois and Scamander unite their 
streams, there the white-armed goddess Juno staid her 
steeds, having loosed them from the chariot, and shed a 
dense mist around them. But to them Simois afforded am 
brosial food to feed on. 

But they went on, like unto timid doves in their pace, 
hastening to assist the Grecian heroes. But when they had 
now arrived were the most numerous'* and the bravest stood 
collected in dense array round horse-breaking Diomede, like 
raw-devouring lions or wild boars, whose strength is not 
feeble, there standing, the white-armed goddess Juno shouted 
aloud, having likened herself to great-hearted, brazen-voiced 
Stentor, who was accustomed to shout as loud as fifty other 
men: 

" Shame ! ye Greeks ! foul subjects of disgrace ! admirable 
in form [alone]. As long, indeed, as divine Achilles was 
wont to be engaged in l£e war, the TVojans were not in 
the habit of advancing beyond the Dardan gates ; for they 
dreaded his mighty spear ; but now they fight at the hollow 
ships, far away from the city." 

Thus saying, she aroused the strength and courage of each 
The azure-eyed goddess Minerva rushed toward the son of 
Tydeus ; but she found that prince by his steeds and diar- 
iot, cooling the wound which Pandarus had inflicted on 
him with a shafb. For perspiration had afllicted him be- 
neath the broad belt of his well-orbed shield : with this was 
he afflicted, and he was &tigued as to his hand ; and rabing 

1 Opposed to tho pure air of eelher. See Buttm. LeziL p. 37, sqq. 

* Observe the elegant position of the plural verb between two singular 
substantives, according to the Schema Alcmanicum. Compare Od. K, 
515, and II. T, 138, which have been pointed out by Lesbonax, p. 17% 
ed Valck. 
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the belt, he wiped away the black gore. Then the goddess 
touched the yoke of the horses, and said : 

"Little like himself has Tydeus begotten a son. Tydeus 
was certainly small in body, but a warrior. And even when 
I suffered him not to fight, nor to rush furiously to battle, 
when he came fiu* from tl^ Greeks, an embassador to Thebes 
to the numerous Cadmeans, I commanded him to feast 
quietly in the palaces ; but he, retaining his doughty spirit, 
as before, challenged the youths, the (^dmeans, and easily 
conquered them in every thine ; so great an auxiliary was 
I to him. But thee, indeed, I stand by and preserve, and 
I exhort thee freely to fight against the Trojans. But 
either weariness, from great toil, has entered thy limbs, or 
at least disheartening fear in some manner possesses thee. 
Thou art not henceforth to be deemed at least the son of 
Tydeus, the gallant son of C&neus." 

But her valiant Diomede answering addressed : '^ I know 
thee, O goddess, daughter of aegis-bearing Jove ; therefore 
will I willingly tell this word to thee, nor will I conceal it 
Neither does any disheartening fear possess me, nor any 
sloth : but as yet I am mindful of thy mandates, which thou 
didst enjoin* Thou didst not suffer me to fight with the 
other happy gods ; but if Venus, the daughter of Jove, should 
come into the battle, to wound her at least with the sharp 
steel. Wherefore now I myself retire, and have ordered all 
the other Greeks to be collected here : for I perceive Mars 
dispensing the battle." 

But him the azure-eyed goddess Minerva then answered : 
" Diomede, son of Tydeus^ most dear to my soul, neither fear 
this Idars at all, nor any other of the immortals ; such an 
auxiliary am I to thee. But come, first direct thy solid- 
hoofed steeds against Mars, strike him in close combat, nor 
regard impetuous Mars, this frenzied and unnatural pest, shifter 
from one t<> another ; who lately haranguing promised me 
and Juno that he would fight against the TVojans, and aid 
the Greeks; but now he mixes with the Trojans, and has 
forgotten these." 

Thus having said, she forced Sthenelus from his horses to 
the ground, dra^ng him b%ck with her hand; but he 
promptly leaped down. Then the goddess herself, infuriate, 
ascended the chariot beside noble Diomede, and greatly did 
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the beechen axle groan under the weight; for it bore a 
dreadful goddess and a very brave hero. Then Pallas Mi- 
nerva seized the sooui^e and the reins. Straightway she 
drove the solid-hoofed steeds against Mars first. He, indeed, 
had just slain huge Periphas, the illustrious son of Ochesios, 
by far the bravest of the jiEtolians. Him indeed gore- 
stained Mars slew ; but Minerva put on the helmet of Pluto, 
that impetuous Mars might not see her. 

But when man-slaughtering Mars saw noble Diomede, he 
suffered huge Periphas to lie there, where iirst slaying him 
he had taken away his life, but he went straight against 
horse-breaking Diomede. And when these came near, ad- 
vancing against each other. Mars first, over the yoke and 
the reins of the steeds, stretched himself forward with his 
brazen spear, eager to take away his life. It then the azure- 
eyed goddess Minerva having caught in her hand, turned 
from the chariot, so as to be l^me away in vain. But next 
Diomede, valiant in the din of war, made the attack with his 
brazen spear ; and Pallas Minerva firmly fastened it in his 
lowest flank, where he was girt with his belt. In that very 
part striking, she wounded lum, and tore his beautiful skm, 
and drew out the spear again. Then roared brazen Mars, as 
loud as nine or ten thousand men roar in war, joining the 
strife of battle. And then fear seized the terrified Greeks 
and Trojans, so loud bellowed Mars, insatiate with war. 

And as when from the clouds, a gloomy haze appears, a 
heavy-blowing wind arising from heat; such did brazen 
Mars appear to Diomede, son of Tydeus, going amid the 
clouds into the broad heaven. Quickly he reached lofty 
Olympus, the seat of the gods, and sat near Satumian Jove, 
grieving in his heart, and showed the immortal blood flowing 
down from the wound, and complaining, he spoke willed 
words : 

'' Father Jove, art thou not incensed beholding these 
violent deeds'? Ever, of a truth, are we deities sufiering 
most grievous woes from the machinations of each other, and 
[while] conferring favor upon men. We all are indignant 
with thee;^ for thou hast begotten a mad, pernicious 

' Or, "through theo we are all at' variance," taking aol as pnt for 6iu 
tri with Lesbonax, nepl axvf^' p. 186; Hesjchius, t. il p. 1234> «nd 
the Scholiast. 
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daughter, to whom evil works are ever a care. For all the 
other gods, as many as are in Olympus, obey thee, and unto 
thee eadi of us is subject. But her thou restrainest not by 
words, nor by any act, but dost indulge her, since thou thy- 
self didst beget this destructive daughter. Who now has 
ui^ed on Diomede, the overbearing son of Tydeus, to rage 
against the immortal gods. Venus he first wounded, in dose 
6ght, in the hand at the wrist ; and, equal to a god, he after- 
ward rushed on myself; but my swift feet withdrew me ; 
[otherwise] I should certainly for a long time have endured 
woes there amid the dreadful heaps of slain, or living, should 
have been exhausted by the strokes of the brass.'' 

13ini sternly regarding, doud-compelHng Jove addressed : 
'' Complain not to me, inconstant one, sitting by me: for 
thou art most hateful to me, of all the gods that possess 
Olympus : for to thee discord is ever grateful, and wars and 
battles: thou hast thy mother Juno's insufferable and un- 
bending disposition, which I myself can scarcely repress with 
words. Wherefore I think tiiou sufFerest these things by 
^her instigation. Yet no longer can I endure thy su&ring 
'pain, for thou art my offspring, and to me thy mother 
brought thee forth. But hadst thou, destructive as thou art, 
been bom of any other of the gods, even long since hadst 
thou been far lower than the sons of Uranus." 

Thus he spoke, and ordered Paeon to heal him : and Paeon 
healed him, spreading [on his wound] pain-^issuaging medi- 
cines; for he was not by any means mortal. As when fig- 
tree juice,^ on being stirred about^ curdles the white milk, 
fluid before, and it very rapidly coagulates, while one is 
mixing it ; thus at that time did he speedHy heal impetuous 
Mars. Hebe then washed him, and put on him beautiful 
garments. Then, exulting in glory, near Satumian Jove he 
sat down. 

And now again Ai^ive Juno and the powerful assistant 
Minerva returned to the palace of mighty Jove, afler having 
staid man-slaying Mars from his deeds of slaughter. 

1 Used as rennet 
6* 
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BOOK THE SIXTH. 



ARGUMENT. 

The godB having left the field, victory- now inclines to the side of the 
Greeks, and Helenus connsels Hector to order a public supplication to 
Minerva in the citadel. While Hector is gone to the dtv for that pur- 
pose, Diomede and Glaucus recognizes the fH^idship wnich had fonn- 
erlv existed between their fathers, and exchange armor in token of 
amity. Hecuba and the Trojan matrons present a robe to Minerva, 
and offer up prayers for their country. Hector reproves Paria, ana 
brings him oack to the field, having first taken an anecting farewell of 
his wife and child. 

And now the dreadful battle of flie Trojans and the* 
Greeks was abandoned. Often here and there the battle 
raged through the plain, [the combatants] directing against 
each other their brass-tipped spears, between the rivers of 
Simois and Xanthus. 

First Telamonian Ajax, the bulwark of the Greeks, broke 
through the phalanx of the Trojans, and gave light' to his 
companions, smiting the good and mighty hero Acamas, son 
of Eyssorus, who was the bravest among the Thracians. 
First he struck him on the ridge of the horse-haired helmet ; 
and the brazen spear fixed itself in his forehead, and passed 
on within the bone ; but darkness vailed his eyes. 

But Diomede, brave in the din of war, slew Axylus, the 
son of Teuthras, who dwelt in well-built Arisba, rich in 
wealth, and he was beloved by men, for dwelling in a house 
near the public way, he was wont to afford entertainment to 
all. But none of them [his guests] coming up before him, 
warded off sad death ; but [Diomede] deprived both of life, 

' ^ e., the light of hope. Cf. Yirg. ^n. ii. 281: hix Dardaniie, 
gpes 6 fidissima Teucrum." Quintus Calab. iii. 561. ^Enel av fioi iepdw 
iffiapt KoX 6aoq ifcXioio niXec, 
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himself and his attendant Galesius, who then was the char- 
ioteer of his steeds, and both these entered the earth. 

And Eurjalus slew Dresus and Opheltius ; and afterward 
went against ./£sepus and Pedasus, whom formerly the Naiad 
nymph Abarbarea brought forth to blameless Bucolion. 
Buoolion was the son of illustrious Laomedon, eldest by birth, 
but him his mother brought forth secretly. While [Buco- 
lion] was a shepherd, he was mingled in love and nuptials 
with her among the sheep; but she becoming pregnant, 
brought forth twin sons. And truly the son of Mecisteus' 
relaxed their strength and theur illustrious limbs, and tore 
the armor from their shouldera And next warlike Poly- 
poetes slew Astyalus. Ulysses killed Percosian Pidytes with 
his brazen spear ; and Agamemnon, king of men, slew Elatus. 
He dwelt at lofty Pedasus, on the banks of &ir>flowing 
Satniois. The hero Leitus slew Phylacus flying ; and Eury- 
pylus killed and spoiled Melanthins. 

In the next place Menelaus, valiant in the din of war, 
took Adrastus alive ; for his two steeds, flying bewildered 
over the plain, coming in violent contact with a branch of 
tamarisk, and having broken the curved chariot at the ex- 
tremity of the pole, themselves flew toward the city, whither 
others also fled terrified. But he was rolled from his chaiot 
near the wheel, prone in the dust on his mouth: but near 
him stood Menelaus, the son of Atreus, holding his long- 
shadowed spear. Adrastus then embracing his knees suppli- 
cated him : 

"Take me alive, O son of Atreus, and receive a worthy 
ransom ; in my wealthy fether's [house]" lie abundant stores, 
brass and gold, and well-wrought steel ; out of which my 
sire will bestow on thee countless ransom-gifts, if he shall 
hear that I am alive at the ships of the Greeks." 

Thus he spoke ; and persuaded his mind in his breast, and 
already he was on the point of consigning him to the care of 
his attendant to conduct him to the sMps of the Greeks : 
but Agamemnon running up, met him, and shouting in a 
chiding tone, spoke : 

" O soft one, O Menelaus, why art thou thus so much con- 
cerned for these men 1 In sooth very kind offices were done 
to thee in thy femily by the Trojans.' Of whom let none 

* Etuyalus. • Supply oU^ or dofjup, 8 Ironically spoken 
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escape utter destruction, and our hands ; not even him whom 
the mother carries, being an in^nt in her womb, let not even 
him escape; but let all the inhabitants of Ilium perish 
totally, without burial rites and obscure." 

Thus having said, the hero changed his brotheVs mind, 
having advised right things: but he, with his hand, 
thrust back the hero Adrastus from him; and him king 
Agamemnon smote in the belly, and he was cast supine. 
But the son of Atreus planting his heal upon his breast, 
drew out the ashen spear. 

Then Nestor exhorted the Greeks, exclaiming aloud : ^' O 
friends, Grecian heroes, servants of Mars, let no one now, 
desirous of spoil, linger behind, that he may return bringing 
abundance to the ships ; but let us slay the men, and after- 
ward at your leisure, shall ye spoil the dead bodies through 
the plain." 

Thus having said, he aroused the might and courage of 
each. And then truly had the Trojans retreated into Ilium, 
under the influence of the Mars-beloved Greeks, conquered 
through their own cowardice, had not Helenus, son of Priam, 
by &r the best of augurs, standing near, spoken these words to 
^neas and to Hector : 

" ^neas and Hector, since upon you diiefly of the Trojans 
and Lydians the labor devolves, because ye are the bravest 
for every purpose, both to fight and to take counsel, stand 
here, and stay the forces before the gates, running in all 
directions, before that> on the contrary, flying they fell into 
the arms of their wives, and become a triumph to the ene- 
mies. But after ye have exhorted all the phalanxes, we 
remaining here will fight against the Greeks, though mudi 
pressed, for necessity urges us. But Hector, do thou go to 
the city, and then speak to thy mother and mine; and let 
her, collecting together the matrons of distinction^ into the 
temple of azure-eyed Minerva, on the lofby citadel, [and] 
having opened the doors of the sacred house with the key, 
let her place on the knees of fair-haired Minerva the robe 
which seems to her the most beautiful, and the largest in her 
palace, and which is much the mo3t dear to her. And let 
her promise to sacrifice to that goddess in her temple twelve 

' Hesych. Tepaiag Ivrifiovg yvvcuKO^', tuc ytpag ri ix^°^- 
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yearling heifers, as yet ungoaded, if sh^ will take compassion 
on the city and on the wives and infant children cf the Tro- 
jans : if indeed she will avert from sacred Ilium the son of 
Tydeus, that ferocious warrior, the dire contriver of flight : 
whom I declare to he the hravest of the Greeks ; nor have we 
ever to such a degree dreaded Achilles, chiefest of men, whom 
they say is from a goddess : but this man rages excessively, 
nor can any equal him in might." 

Thus he said, but Hector was by no means disobedient to 
his brother : and instantly from his chariot he leaped to the 
ground with his arms, and brandishing his sharp spears, he 
went in all directions through the army, inciting them to 
fight; and he stirred up dr^ful battle. But they rallied 
round, and stood opposite the Greeks. But the Greeks re- 
treated, and desisted from slaughter ; for they thought that 
some of the immortals, from the starry heaven, had descend- 
ed to aid the Trojans, in such a way did they rally. But 
Hector exhorted the Trojans, exclaiming aloud : 

" Courageous Trojans and far-summoned* allies, be men, 
my friends, and recall to mind your daring valor, whilst I go 
to Ilium, and tell to the aged counselors, and to our wives, to 
pray to the gods, and to vow them hecatombs." 

Thus having spoken, crest-tossing Hector departed ; but 
about him the black hide, the border which surrotinded his 
bossy shield, kept striking his ankles and his neck. 

But Glaucus, son of Hippolochus, and the son of Tydeus 
met in the midst of both armies, eager to fight. But when 
now they were near, going against each othei, Diomede, 
brave in the din of war, first addressed him : 

" Who of mortal men art thou, O mostl)rave \ For never 
yet have I beheld thee in the glorious fight : but now indeed 
thou hast &r surpassed all in thy confidence, sin^e thou hast 
awaited my long-shadowed spear. Certainly tlsey are sons 
of the hapless who meet my strength. But, it one of the 
immortals, thou art come from heaven, I would not fight 
with the celestial gods. For valiant Lycurgns, the son of 
Dryas, did not live long, who contended with tne heavenly 
gods ; he who once pursued the nurses of ravtng Bacchus 
through sacred Ny ssa ; but they all at once cast their sacred 

* Or 7-jf XeK?.eiToi, fi&r-famed. See Author on v 491. 
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implements^ on the ground, smitten by mannslajing Ljcixrgus 
with an ox-goad ; but Baochus, too, terrified, sunk under the 
wave of the sea, and Thetis reeeived him aflfrighted in her 
bosom ; for dreadful trembling had seized him, on account of 
the threat of the man. With him the peaceful-living gods 
were afterward enraged, and the son of Saturn rendered him 
blind, nor did he live much longer, for he became an object 
of aversion to all the immortal gods. Wherefore I should not 
wish to fight with the blessed gods. But if thou art any one 
of mortals, who eat the fruit of the earth, come hither, that 
thou mayest speedily reach the goal of death.'' 

Him then the renowned son of Hippolochus addressed 
in turn : " Magnanimous son of Tydeus, why dost thou in- 
quire of my race % As is the race of leaves, even sudti is 
tiie race of men.^ Some leaves the wind sheds upon the 
ground, but the fructifying wood produces others, and these 
grow up in the season of spring. Such is the generation 
of men ; one produces, another ceases [to do so]. But if 
thou wouldst learn even these things, that thou mayest 
well know my linea^ (for many know it), there is a city, 
Ephyra, in a nook of horse-pasturing Argos; there dwelt 
Sisyphus, who was the most cunning of mortals, Sisyphus, 
son of JSolus; and he begat a son, Glaucus. But Glaucus 
begat blameless Bellerophon ; to whom the gods gave beauty 
and agreeable manliness. But against him Proetus devised 
evils in his soul: who accordingly banished him from the 
state (since he was far the best of the Greeks; for Jove 
had subjected them to his scepter). With him the vnfe of 
Proetus, noble Antea,' passionately longed to be united in 
secret love; but by no means could she persuade just- 
ninded, wise-reflecting Bellerophon. She, therefore, telling 
a &lsehood, thus addressed king Proetus : ^ Mayest thou be 
dead, O Proetus ! or do thou slay Bellerophon, who desired 
to be united in love with me against my wilL' Thus she 
said: but rage possessed the king at what he heard. Ho 
was unwilling, indeed, to slay him, for he scrupled this in 

1 Kot merelj the thyrsi. SeeAnthoxL 

3 On this popular Homeric proverb, see Duport, Gnom. Horn. p. 31, sq. 

8 She is more frequently called Sthenoboea, or Stheneboea, as by Apol- 
lodor. IL 3, 1 ; Serv. on ^n. v. 118. Fulgentius, iil prsef, agrees with 
Homer, giving a ridiculously philosophical explanation of the whole sU^ry. 
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his mind; but he sent Um into Lyeia, and gave to him 
fatal characters, writing many things of deadly purport on 
a sealed tablet; and ordered him to show it to his &ther« 
in-law, to the end that he might perish. He therefore went 
into Lycia, under the blameless escort of the gods; but 
when now he had arrived at Lycia and at the river Xan- 
thus, the king of wide Lyda honored him with a willing 
mini Nine days did he entertain him hospitably, and sao« 
rifioed nine oxen; but when the tenth rosy-lingered mom 
appeared, then indeed he interrogated him, and desired to 
see the token,' whatever it was, that he brought from his 
son-in-law Proetus. But after he had received the fatal 
token of his son-in-law, first he commanded him to slay 
the invincible Chimaera; but she was of divine race, not 
of men, in front a lion, behind a dragon, in the middle a 
goat,^ breathing forth the dreadful might of gleaming fire. 
And her inde^ he slew, relying on l£e signs of the gods. 
Next he fought with the illustrious Solymi: and he said 
that he entered on this as the fiercest fight among men. 
Thirdly, he slew the man-opposing Amazons. But for him 
returning the king wove another wily plot Selecting the 
bravest men from wide Lycia, he placed an ambuscade ; but 
they never returned home again, for blameless Bellerophon 
slew them all. But when [lobates] knew that he was the 
o%>ring of a god, he detained him there, and gave him 
his daughter :' he also gave him half of all his regal hon- 
or. The Lyciana also separated for him an indosure of 
land, excelling all others, pleasant, vine-bearing, and arable, 
that he might cultivate it. But this woman brought forth 
three children to warlike Bellerophon, Isandrus, Hippo- 
lochus, and Laodamia. Provident Jove, indeed, had clan- 
destine intercourse with Laodamia, and she brought forth 

' Altiiough ApoUodorus, 1. a says, iSuKev iiriaroMc ai>T^ irp&c ^loSa^ 
npf KOfuaeiv, and Hjgln. Fab. Ml '* Scripsit tafoellaa, et mittit eum ad 
lobaten regem,'' thero is no reason to believe that letters, properly so 
called, were yet invented. See Knight, Prolegg. p. Ixxiv. Ixxxii. ; Wood, 
on the original genius of Homer, p. 249, sqq. ; Muller, Lit. of Greece, iv. 
6 (Bulwer, Athens, i. 8, boldly advocates the contrary opinion) ; and 
Anthon'a note. Compare the similar story of Phasdra and Hippolytus. 

' For the diJEferent descriptions of the Chimsera, the mythological 
student may compare Muncker on "Hjgin, Fab. Ivii. p. 104. 

* PbilonoS, the sister of Antea. 
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fodlike, brazen-helmed Sarpedon. But when now even he 
Bellerophon] was become odious to all the gods, he, on his 
part, wandered alone* through the Alei'an plain,'' pining in his 
soul, and shunning the path of men. But Mars, insatiable of 
war, slew his son Isandrus, fighting a^inst the illustrious 
Solymi. And golden-reined Diana, being enraged, slew his 
daughter. But Hippolochus begat me, and from him I say 
that I am bom ; me he sent to Troy, and gave me very many 
commands, always to fight bravely, and to be superior to 
others ; and not to disgrace the race of my fathers, who were 
by far the bravest in Ephyra, and ample Lycia. From this 
race and blood do I boast to be.'* 

Thus he said : and Diomede, valiant in the din of war, re- 
. joiced. . Jlis spear indeed he fixed in the all-nurturing earth, 
and next addressed the shepherd of the people in courteous 
words : 

" Certainly thou art my father's ancient guest ; for in his 
halls noble CEneus once entertauied blameless Bellerophon, 
having detained him for twenty days; and they bestowed 
valuable gifts of hospitality on each other. CEneus on his 
part gave a belt shining with purple ; and Bellerophon in 
turn a golden double cup ; and this I lefb in my halls when 
I was coming hither. But Tydeus I remember not, for he 
left me while I was yet young, when the people of the 
Greeks perished at Thebes. Wherefore I am a guest-friend 
to thee in the midst of Argos, and thou art the same to 
me in Lycia, whenever I shall visit their state. But let 
us also in the crowd avoid even each other's spears. For 
there are many Trojans and illustrious allies for me to slay, 
whomsoever the deity shall present, and I shall overtake 

1 This ^ melancholy madness" of Bellerophon has been well illustrated 
by Duport, p. 31. Burton, Anatomy, p. 259, observes, "They delight in 
floods and waters, desert places, to walk alone in orchards, gardens, 
private walks, back lanes, averse from company, as Diogenes in hia tub, 
orTimon Misanthropus; they abhor all companions at last, even their 
nearest, acquaintances and most familiar friends; confining themselves 
therefore to their private houses or chambers, they will diet themselves, 
feed and live alone." Hence melancholy was called the " morbus Belle- 
rophonteus." See Bourdelot on HeUodor. p. 25. 

" Properly, "the Plain of Wandering." It lay between the rivera 
Pyramus and Pinarus, in Cilicia. Cf. Dionys. Perieg. 872. KeWt di Kui 
irediov rb 'AA^^iov, oi kqtu vutq ^Avdpunruv diruvevdev dXofievof 
MidaoKe 
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with my feet And there are many Greeks in turn for thee 
to slay, whomsoever thou canst. But Jet us exchange arms 
with each other, that even these may know that we profess to 
be friends by our ancestors." 

Thus then having spoken, leaping down from their steeds, 
they took eadi other's hand, and plighted fiuth. Then Saturn- 
ian Jove took away prudence from Glaucus, who exchanged 
armor with Diomede, the son of Tydeus, [giving] golden 
[arms] for brazen ; the value of a hundred oeevea^ for the 
value of nine. 

But when Hector arrived at the Scsoan gates and the beech- 
tree, around him ran the Trojan wives and daughters inquir- 
ing for their sons, their brothers, their friends, and husbands. 
But he then ordered all in order to supplicate the gods, for 
evils were impending over many. 

But when now he had arrived at the very beautiful dwell- 
ing of Priam, built with well-polished porticoes ; but in it 
were fifty chambers" of polished marble, built near one an- 
other, where lay the sons of Priam with their lawful wives ; 
and opposite, on the other side, within the hall, were the 
twelve roofed chambers of his daughters, of polished marble, 
built near to one another, where the sons-in-law of Priam 
slept with their chaste wives. There his fond mother tnet 
him, as she was going to Laodice, the most excellent in form 
of her daughters : and she hung upon his hand, and addressed 
him, and spoke : 

" My son, why hast thou come, having left the bold fight ? 
Certainly the abominable sons of the Greeks harass thee 
much, fighting around thy city : thy mind hath ui^ed thee to 
come hidier, to uplift thy hands to Jove from the lofty citadel. 
But wait till I bring thee genial wine, that first thou mayest 
make a libation to Jove, and to the other immortal gods, and 
then thou shalt refresh thyself, if thou wilt drink. For to 
wearied man wine greatly increases strength ; since thou art 
wearied aiding thy kinsmen." 

But her mighty crest-tossing Hector then answered: 
"Bring me not genial wine, venerable mother, lest thou 
enervate me, and I forget my might and valor. But 1 

' See €^ellius, il 23. It must be remembered that in the ancient timea 
when there was no money, cattle formed the standard of barter, 
a C£ Yirg. ^n. il. 603 ; Eur. Hec. 421. 
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dread to pour out dark-red wine to Jove with unwashed 
hands : nor is it by any means lawful for me, defiled with 
blood and gore, to offer tows to the cloud-compelling son of 
Saturn. But go thou to the temple of Minerva the pillager, 
with victims, having assembled the matrons of distinction. 
And the robe which is the most beautiful and the largest in 
the palace, and by far the most esteemed by thyself, that 
place on the knees of the fair-haired goddess, and vow that 
thou wilt sacrifice to her, in her temple, twelve heifers, year- 
lings, ungoaded, if she will take compassion on the city, and 
the wives and in&nt children of the Trojans ; if she will avert 
from sacred Ilium the son of Tydeus, that fierce warrior, the 
valiant author of terror. Do thou, on thy part, go to the 
temple of the pillager Minerva ; but I will go after Paris, 
that I may call him, if he is willing to hear me speaking. 
Would that the earth might there open for him, for him hath 
Olympian Jove reared as a great bane to the Trojans, to 
magnanimous Priam, and to his sons. Could I but behold 
him descending to Hades, I might say that my soul had for- 
gotten its joyless woe.'* 

Thus he spoke : but she, going to her palace, gave orders 
to her maids: and they assembled through the city the 
matrons of distinction. But she descended into her fragrant 
chamber, where were her variously-embroidered robes, the 
works of Sidonian females, which godlike Alexander himself 
had brought from Sidon, sailing over the broad ocean, in that 
voyage in which he carried off Helen, sprung from a noble 
sire. Hecuba, taking one of these which was most beauteous 
with various hues, and largest, brought it as a gifb to Mi- 
nerva ; and it glittered like a star, and lay the undermost of 
all. But she hastened to set out, and many venerable matrons 
hurried along with her. 

But when they arrived at the temple of Minerva, m the 
lofby citadel, fair-cheeked Theano, the daughter of Cisseus, 
wife of horse-breaking Antenor, opened to them the gates ; 
for the Trojans had made her priestess of Minerva. They all, 
with a loud wailing, upraised their hands to Minerva. But 
fair-cheeked Theano having received the garment, placed it 
on the knees of &ir-haired Minerva, and making vows, thus 
prayed to the daughter of mighty Jove : 

" Venerable Minerva, guardian of the city, divine one of 
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goddesses, break now the spear of Diomede, and grant that 
he Tuay fall prostrate before the Scaean gates, that we inay 
forthwith sacrifice to thee in thy temple twelve yearling un- 
tamed heifers, if thou wilt pity the city, and the wives of the 
Trojans, and their in&nt children." 

So she spake in prayer, but Pallas Minerva refused. 
Thus they, on their part, offered vows to the daughter of 
mighty Jove. 

But Hector had gone to the beautiful halls of Alexander, 
which he himself had built with the aid of men, who then 
were the most skillful artificers in fruitful Troy : who made 
for him a chamber, a dwelling-room, and hall, in the lofty 
citadel, near the palaces of Priam and Hector. There Jove- 
beloved Hector entered, and in his hand he held a spear of 
eleven cubits ; the brazen point of the spear shone in front, 
and a golden ring encircled it. But him he found in his 
chamber preparing his very beauteous armor, his shield and 
corselet, and fitting his curved bow. Argive Helen sat 
among her female servanjbs, and assigned their tasks to her 
maids of renowned wox4^. But Hector, seeing, reproached 
him with foul words : 

^In&tuate; not befittingly hast thou conceived this rage 
m thy mind : the people are perishing, fighting around the 
city and the lofty wall : and on thy account &q battle and 
war are blazing around the city. Truly thou wouldst thy- 
self reprove another, if ever thou sawest any person remiss 
in the hateful battle. But arise, lest perchance the city should 
quickly blaze with hostile fire." 

But Mm godlike Alexander then addressed: ^'Hector, 
since thou hast with reason reproved me, and not without 
reason, therefore will I tell thee; but do thou attend and 
hear me. I was sitting in my chamber, neither so much 
ftom anger nor indignation against the Trojans, but [because] 
I wished to give way to grief. But now my wife, advising 
me with soothing words, hath ui^ed me to the battle, and to 
myself also it seems to be better : for victory alternates to 
m^i. But come now, wait, let me put on my martial arms ; 
or go on, and I will follow, and I ^nk that I shall overtake 
thee." 

Thus he said, but crest-tossing Hector did not answer him. 
But Helen addressed him [Hector] with soothing words : 
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"Brother-in-law of me, shameless authoress of mischief 
devising, fearful wretch, would that, on the day when first 
my mother brought me forth, a destructive tempest of wind 
had seized and borne me to a mountain, or into the waves of 
the much-resounding ocean, where the billow would have 
swept me away before these doings had occurred. But since 
the gods have thus decreed these evils, I ought at least to 
have been the wife of a braver man, who understood both 
the indignation and the many reproadies of men. But this 
man's sentiments are neither constant now, nor will they be 
hereafter; wherefore I think he will reap the fruits [of them]. 
But come now, enter, and sit on this seat, brother-in-law, 
since /toils have greatly encompassed thy mind, on account of 
shameless me, and of the guilt of Alexander ; on whom Jove 
hadi imposed an unhappy lot, that, even in time to come, we 
i^ould be a subject of song to future men." 

But her mighty crest-tossing Hector then answered : ^^ Do 
not bid me sit, Helen, though courteous, for thou wilt not 
persuade me. For now is my mind ui^d on, that I may 
aid the Trojans, who have great regret for me absent. But 
do thou arouse him [Paris], and let him hasten, that he may 
overtake me being within the city. For I will go home, that 
Imay see my domestics, my beloved wife, and my in&nt son. 
For I know not whether I shall ever again return to them, 
or whether the gods will now subdue me under the hands of 
the Greeks." 

Thus having said, crest-tossing Hector departed ; and im- 
mediately he then arrived at his well-situated palace, nor did 
he find white-armed Andromache in the halls ; but she stood 
lamenting and weepiog on the tower, with her son and her 
well-robed maid. But Hector, when he found not his blame- 
less wife within, went and stood at the threshold, and said to 
the female servants : 

"I pray you, maids, tell me truly whither went white- 
armed Andromache from the palace? Has she gone any 
where [to the dwellings] of her husband's sisters, or [to those] 
of any of her well-robed brother-in-laws' wives, or to the 
temple of Minerva, where the other fair-haired Trojan mat- 
rons are appeasing the dreadful goddess 1 " 

Him then the active housewi^ in turn addressed : *^ Hec- 
tor, since thou biddest me to tell the truth, she has not gone 
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to any of her husband's sisters, nor to any of her well-robed 
brother-in-laws' wives, nor to the temple of Minerva, where 
the other fair-haired Trojan matrons are appeasing the dread- 
ful goddess. But she went to the lofty tower of Ilium, when 
she heard that the Trojans were worn out, and that the 
valor of the Greeks was great. She is now on her way, 
hastening to the wall, like unto one frenzied, and the nurse, 
aloi^ with her, bears the child." 

Thus spoke the housewife, but Hector hastened away from 
the palace, back the same way through the well-built streets. 
When he had arrived at the Sesean gates, after passing 
through the great city (for by this way he was about to pass 
out into the plain), there met him his richly-dowered spouse 
running, Andromache, daughter of magnanimous Eelion: 
Eetion, who dwelt in woody Hypoplacus, in Hypoplacian 
Thebes, reigning over Cilician men. His daughter then was 
possessed by brazen-helmed Hector. She then met him; 
and with her came a maid, carrying in her bosom the tender 
child, an in£[mt quite, the only son of Hector, like unto a 
beauteous star. Him Hector had named Scamandrius, but 
others Astyanax; for Hector alone protected Ilium. He 
indeed, gazing in silence upon his son, stniled. But Andro- 
mache stood near to him, weeping, and she hung upon his 
hand, and addressed him, and spoke : 

"Strange man! this thy valor will destroy thee; nor 
dost thou pity thy infant child and unhappy me, who very 
soon will be bereft of thee, for presently the Greeks will slay 
thee, all attacking thee at once. For me much better it were 
to sink into the earth, when bereft of theo ; for there will no 
longer be any other comfort for me when thou shalt draw on 
thy destruction ; but sorrows only. Nor have I father or vene- 
rable mother. For divine Achilles slew my father, and laid 
waste the well-inhabited city of the Cylicians, lofty-gated 
Thebes. He slew Eetion, but spoiled him not, he scrupled 
in his mind [to do] that ; but he burned him together with 
his well- wrought arms, and heaped a tomb over him, and 
around [him] the mountain nymphs, daughters of aegis- 
bearing J ove, planted elms. Moreover, the seven brothers 
beades, whom I had at home, all these indeed departed to 
Hades in one day. For divine, swifl-footed Achilles slew 
them all, amid their crooked hoofed oxen and their snowy 
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sheep. And my mother, who ruled in woody Hypoplacos, 
after that he had' led her hither with otlier treasures, J^ sent 
back at liberty, having received countTess ransom gifts. But 
her the shaft-rejoicing Diana slew in my father^s hall. But, 
O Hector, to me thou art both father and venerable mother 
and brother ; thou art also my blooming consort. But pome 
now, pity me, and abide here in the tower, nor make thy 
child an orphan and thy wife a widow. And place a com- 
pany at the wild fig-tree where the city is chiefly easy of 
ascent, and the wall can be scaled. For going to this very 
quarter, the bravest [of the Greeks] have thrice assaulted, the 
two ^acesj^and most renowned Idomeneus, and the sons of 
Atreus, and the brave son of Tydeus. Certainly some per- 
son well skilled in prophecy mentioned it to them, or th«ir 
own mind impels and orders them." 

But her then in turn the mighty crest-tossing Hector ad- ' 
dressed : ^'Assuredly to me also are all these things a subject 
of anxiety, dear wife, but I am exceedingly ashamed of the 
Trojans and the long-robed Trojan dames, if I, like a dastard, 
[keeping] aloof, should avoid the battle : nor does my mind 
incline me thus, for I have learned to be always brave, and to 
fight in the foremost among the Trojans, seeking to gain both 
my father's great glory and mine own. For well I know this 
in my mind and soul ; a day will arrive when sacred Ilium 
shall perish, and Priam, and the people of Priam skilled in the 
ashen spear. But to me the grief that is to come will not be 
so great on account of the Trojans, neither for Hecuba her- 
self, nor for king Priam, nor for my brothers, who, many and 
excellent, are destined to fall in the dust beneath hostile men, 
as for thee, when some one of the brazen-mailed Greeks shall 
lead thee away weeping, having deprived thee of the day of 
freedom. And, perchance, being in Argos, thou mayest weave 
the web at the command of some other dame, and bear water 
from the fountain of Messeis, or Hyperia, very unwillingly ; 
and hard necessity will oppress thee ; while some one, here- 
after beholding thee pouring forth tears, will say, 'This was 
the wife oif Hector, who was the bravest in battle of the 
horse-breaking. Trojans, when they fought round Ilium.' Thus 
will some one hereafter say ; but fresh anguish will be thine, 
from the want of such a husband, to avert the day of servitude. 
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But may the heaped earth covp ine dead, be^rc I hear of this 
lamentation and abduction/' 

Thus having o ai d, illu o trfoua Hector stretched out [his 
arms] for his son ; bnt the child, screaming, eAirunk back to 
the bosom of the well-zonii nurse, affrighted at the aspect 
of his dear sire, /earing tha brass and the horse-haired crest, 
seeing it nodding drc^fiJly from the top of the helmet : 
gentlj his loving father smOed, and his revered mother. In- 
stantly illustrious Hectontook the helmet from his head, and 
laid it all-glittering on /he ground; and having kissed his 
beloved child, and fondl^ him in his hands, thus spoke, pray- ' 
ing to Jove and to the o|her gods : 

"Jove, and ye other ^ods, grant that this my son also may 
become, even as I amjdistinguished among the Trojans, so 
powerful in might, and oravely to rule over Ilium. And may 
some erne here^ter say [concerning him], returning from the 
fight, ' He indeed ismuch braver than his sire.' And let him 
bear away the bloody spoils, having slain the foe, and let his 
mother rejoice in her soul.^\ 

Thus having said, he placed the boy in the hands of hiuL^ 
beloved spouse ; but she smiling tearfully received him in 
her fragrant bosom. Her husband regarding her, pitied her, 
and soothed her with his hand, and addressed her, and said : 

"Beloved, be not at all too sad in thine heart on my 
aocount. For no man shall send me prematurely to the 
shades. But I think there is nq ope of men who has escaped 
fate, neither the coward nor the brave man, after he J 
once been bom. But do thou, going home, take care ;^j^" 
own works, thy web and distfifT, and command thy n 
perform their task ; but war shall be a care to all tbk_ And 
who are bom in Ilium, and particularly to me." . s, in ^ ' 

Thus having spoken, illustrious Hector took up the horseJ*^ 
haired helmet, and his beloved wife departed home, looking 
back from time to time, and shedding copious tears. Then 
immediately she reach^ the very commodious palace of 
man-slaying Hector, and within she found many maids, and 
in all of them she excited griefs They, indeed, bewailed in 
his own palace Hector still alive, for they thought that he 
would never return back again from battle, escaping the 
might and the hands of the Greeks. 

Nor did Paris delay in his lofty halls ; but he, after he 
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had put on his famous arms, variegated with brass, then 
hastened through the city, relying on his swift feet. And 
as^ when a stabled courser, fed with barley at the stall, 
having broken his cord, runs prancing over the plain, elate 
with- joy, being accustomed to bathe in some &ir-ilowing 
river. He bears alofb his head, and his mane is tossed about 
on his shoulders : but he^ relying on his beauty,' his knees 
easily bear him to the accustomed pastures' of the mares. 
Thus Paris, the son of Priam, shining in arms like the sun, 
exultinor descended down from the citadel of Pei^amus, 
but his swift feet bore him, and immediately after he found 
his noble brother Hector, when he was now about to depart 
from the place where he was conversing with his spouse. 

Him godlike Alexander first addressed : ^' Honored broth- 
er, assuredly now I am altogether detaining thee, although 
hastening, nor have I come in due time as thou didst order." 

Him then crest-tossing Hector answering addressed: 
" Strange man ! not any man indeed, who is just, could dis- 
praise thy deeds of war, for thou art brave. But willingly 
kart thou remiss, and dost not wish [to fight] ; and my heart 
is saddened in my breast, when I hear dishonorable things 
of thee from the lYojans, who have much toil on thy. account. 
But let us away, these things we shall arrange hereafter, if 
ever- Jove shall grant us to place a free goblet in our halls 
to the heavenly everlasting gods, when we shall have re- 
pulsed the well^eaved Greeks from Troy." 

^ C£ Ennius apud Macrob. iv. 8 : 
^^.^ . '' Bt tunc slcat equus^ qui de pneseplbus actus, 
as Aur ^^ Vincla sueis magneis animeis abrumpit, et inde 
lead ^^^ ®®^ campl per cserula, laetaque prata, 

N^ • Celso pectore, saepe jubam quassat simul altam: 

Spiritus ez anima calida spumas agit albas.'* 
> Observe the anacoluthon. 
3 An instance of hendiadya. 
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BOOK THE SEVENTH. 



ARGUMENT. 



Hector challengeB the bravest of the Greeks to single oombftt, and nfaie of 
the chiefs haying cast lots, AJaz is appoiated to meet nim. HaviDff 
protracted the oontest till night, the combatants exchange gifts, ana 
separate. A trace is then made for the purpose of bniying the dead, 
and tiie Greeks fortify their camp. 

Thus having said, illustrious Hector rushed forth from the 
gates, and with him went his brother Alexander, for both 
were eager in soul to wage war and to fight. As when the 
deity hi^ given a prosperous wind to expecting mariners, 
after they have become weary, agitating the deep with well- 
polisiied oars, and their limbs are relaxed with (oil ; thus 
then did those two appear to the expecting Trojans. Then 
they slew, the one,' indeed, Menesthius, son of king Arei:; 
tho&s, who dwelt in Ame, whom the club-bearer Areithoiis 
and lai^e-eyed Philomedusa brought forth; but Hector 
smote Eioneus with his sharp spear upon the neckf under his 
well-wrought brazen helmet," and relaxed his limbs. And 
Glaucus, son of Hippolochus, leader of the Lycian heroes, in 
fierce engagement smote Iphinous, son of Dexias, upon the 
shoulder with his spear, as he vaulted on hb swift mares. 

^ i «., Paris. The construction is an instance of the trxvf^a koG* oXov 
Kol ftipoc. See J^ 6k. Or. § 478, and my note on JEaiih. Prom. p. 8. 

s ApoUonius, Lex. p. 734, seems to regard the aTe<l>uvij as a distinct 
kind of helmet, or cap. So, also, the Schol. and Hesych. t. ii. p. 186, 
and p. 1266. Others understand the rim of the helmet. Paschal, de 
Goronis, i. 2 : " Eam galeae partem quam Hesjchius dicit habere HoxuCf 
id qnod in galea eminentissimum est. Et vero apud Plutarchum distin- 
gtiitur rh Kouvog galea drrd ttj^ oTe<puvrjc, ab ejus parte quae est in ipsius 
summitalc." 

6 
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But he fell from his mares on the ground, and his limbs were 
relaxed. 

But when the azure-eyed goddess Minerva saw them de- 
Btroying the Greeks, in fierce engagement, she descended 
str^htway, rushing down from the tops of Olympus to 
sacred Ilium. Then Apollo hastened to meet her, having 
perceived her from Pergamus, for he wished victory to the 
Trojans. And they met each other at the beech-tree. Her 
first king Apollo, the son of Jove, addressed : ^tt. k. 

" Why again dost thou, O daughter of mighty Jove, come 
ardently from Olympus, and why has thy mighty soul im- 
pelled thee? It is that thou mightest give to the Greeks 
the doubtful victory of battle, for thou dost not pity the 
Trojans perishing. But if thou obeyest me in aught, which 
indeed would be much better, let us now make the war and 
conflict to cease this day, afterward shall they fight until 
they find an end of Ilium ; since it is pleasing to the mind 
of you goddesses to overthrow this city ." * 

But Mm in turn the azure-eyed goddess Minerva thus ad- 
dressed : " Be it so, Far-darter ; for I myself, meditating the 
same things, came down from Olympus to the Trojans and 
the Greeks. But come, how dost thou intend to make the 
battle of men to cease ?" 

Her then in turn king Apollo, the son of Jove, addressed : 
" Let us arouse the valiant spirit of horse-breaking Hector,, 
if perchance he will challenge some one of the Greeks to 
tight against him singly opposed in grievous combat. And 
the well-greaved Greeks enraged will urge on some single 
man to fight with noble Hector." 
_*^32ais he spoke, nor did the azure-eyed goddess disobey. 
Sftt Helenus, the dear son of Priam, perceived in his mind 
the counsel, which seemed good to the gods deliberating. 
He therefore went and stoocKnear Hector, and thus aooc»t^ 
him : 

" Hector, son of Priam, equal to Jove in wisdom, wilt thou 
obey me in aught % for I am thy brother. Cause all the rest 
of the Trojans and the Greeks to sit down, but do thou thy- 

1 On the partisan deities for and against Troy, c£ Dionjs. 817. 
'Riov, §v ktro^ioae TloaeidaQV koX ^Atto^Aov, 
'YkioVy 1JV uMna^av ''kdrivaiij re koX 'H/m? 
See Grote's Hist, of Greece, vol. L p. 68. 
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self challenge whoeyer is the bravest of the Greeks to fight 
against thee in grievous combat. For it is not yet thy &te 
to die, and draw on &te ; for to this effect have I heard the 
voice of the immortal gods." 

Thus he spoke. But Hector in turn rejoiced exceedingly, 
having heard his advice, and accordingly advancing into the 
midst, grasping his spear in the middle, he restrained the 
phalanxes of the Trojans ; and they all sat down. Agamem- 
non also caused the well-greaved Greeks to sit down; and 
Minerva also and silver-bowed Apollo, sat like unto vulture , 
birds, on a lofly beech-tree of their sire, the segis-bearlng Jove, 
delighted with the heroes ; of these the ranks sat thick, hor* 
ribly bristling with shields, and helmets, and spears. And as 
the ripple of the west wind, just risen, is poured over the 
ocean, and the sea begins to darken under it, such sat the 
ranks of the Ghreeks and the Trojans in the plain : but Hector 
tfaas spoke in the midst of both armies : 

" Hear me, ye Trojans, and ye well-greaved Greeks, while 
I speak what the mind in my breast commands me. Satum:^ 
ian Jove, indeed, sitting aloft, has not ratified the leagues, 
but devising evils against both sides, ordains them, till either 
ye take well-turreted Troy, or yourselves fall at your sea- 
traversing ships. Among you, indeed, there are the bravest 
of all the Greeks, of whom whomsoever his mind orders to 
fight with me, let him come hither from among all, to be a 
<£ampion against noble Hector. This then dio I propose, 
but let Jove be our witness ; if, on the one hand, he ^\l 
day me with his long-pointed spear, having stripped off my 
armor, let him bear it to the hollow ships, but send my body 
home, that the Trojans and the wives of the Trojans mdy 
make me, deceased, a partaker of the funeral pyre. But i^ 
on the other hand, I shall slay him, and Apollo shall give 
me glory, having stripped off his armor, I will bear it to 
sacred Ilium, and I will hang it up on the temple <^ fm*- 
darting Apollo : but his body I will send back to the^ w^ll- 
bench^ ships, that the long-haired Greeks may perform his 
exsequies, and pile up for him a tomb, on the wide Helles- 
pont. And hereafter will some one of future men say, as he 
sails over the sea in his many-benched sliip : ' This, indeed, 
is the tomb of a hero long since deceased, whom once, bear- 
ing himself doughtily, illustrious Hector slew.* Thus here- 
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after will some one say; but this my glory shall never 
perisL" 

Thus he said, but ail became mute in silence. Ashamed 
indeed they were to refuse, and yet they dreaded to accept 
[the challenge]. At length, however, Menelaus stood up, 
and spoke among them, rebuking them .Vtrith reproadies, and 
he groaned greatly in spirit : 

"Alas ! ye boasters ! Greek dames t no longer Grecian 
men ! certainly will these things be a disgrace, most griev- 
ously grievous, if none of the Greeks wUl now go agunst 
Hector. But may ye all become water and earth, sitting 
there each of you, faint-hearted ; utterly inglorious : but I 
myself will be armed against him. But the issues of victory 
are rested in the immortal gods." 

Thus having spoken, he put on his beautiful arms. Then, 
indeed, O Menelaus, would the end of life have befallen thee 
at the hands of Hector, since he was much the better man^ 
had not the - princes of the Greeks, starting up suddenly, 
restrained thee, and the son of Atreus himself, wide-ruling 
Agamemnon, seized thee by the right hand, and addressed 
thee, and spoke: 

" Thou art mad, O Menelaus ! offspring of Jove, nor hast 
thou any need of such madness : restrain thyself, although 
grieved, nor wish for the sake of contention to fight with a 
braver man than thyself, Hector, the son of Priand, whom 
others also dread. Nay, even Achilles, who is much braver 
than thou, dreads to meet him^ in the glorious fight. But 
now, going to the troop of thy companions, sit down. Against 
him the Greeks will set up some other champion. Although 
he be intrepid and insatiable of battle, 1 tlunk that he will 
gladly bend his knee,' if he shall escape from the hostile 
battle and the grievous fight.'' 

Thus speaking, the hero dissuaded his brother's mind, 
advising him rightly; and he obeyed. His joyful attend- 
ants then stripped the armor from his shoulders. Then 
Nestor arose amid the Greeks, and said : 

* Lesbonax, jrepl axw* P* 182, reads tovtov ye — dvTi6oXT/ffat, which 
Valckenaer, and with reason, thinks a more recherche and genuine read- 
ing than TovT(f>, Lesbonax compares the Attic phrase upsaKei fis for 
fiou CC Aristoph. Ran. 103, with the Scholiast. 

2 t. 6., sit down through fatigue, "de iis qui longo labore seu carsu 
fessi quiescunt et vires recipiunt*' — Heyne. 
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" gods, surely great grief comes upon the Grecian land. 
Certainly the aged knight Peleus, the excellent counselor 
and adviser of the Myrmidons, will greatly lament, who form- 
erly interrogated me, greatly rejoiced in his palace, inquiring 
the race and offspring of all the Greeks. If he now heard of 
them all crouching down under Hector, often indeed would 
he uplift his hands to the immortals, [praying] that his soul, 
^parated] from his limbs, might depart into the house of Pluto. 
For would, O father Jove, and Minerva, and Apollo, I were 
young, as when the assembled Pylians and the spear-skilled 
Arcadians fought by the rapid Celadon, at the walls of Pheea, 
about the streams of Jardan. With them Ereuthalion, god- 
like hero, stood in the van, bearing on his shoulders the 
armor of king Areithous, of noble Arei'thous, whom men 
and beauteous-girt women called by surname Corynetes, since 
he fought not with the bow, nor with a long spear, but used to 
break the phalanxes with an iron club. Him Lycurgus slew 
by stratagem, not by strength, in a narrow defile, where his 
iron club did not ward off destruction from him ; for Lycur- 
gus, anticipating, pierced him right through the waist with 
his spear, and he was dashed to the ground on his back ; and 
he spoiled him of the armor which brazen Mars had given 
him, and he indeed afterward bore them himself in the 
battle of Mars. But when Lycurgus had grown old in his 
palaces, he gave them to his beloved attendant Ereuthalion, 
to be borne: and he, having his armor, challenged all the 
bravest : but these trembled and feared very much : nor did 
any one dare [to withstand him]. But my bold mind, by its 
confidence, urged me on to fight him : now I was the youngest 
of them all ; and 1 fought with him, and Minerva gave me 
glory. And I slew this most mighty and valiant hero, for 
vast he lay stretched out on this side and ' on that. Would 
that [now] I were thus young, and my sti^ength entire — so 
quickly should crest-tossing Hector meet with a contest. 
But those of you who are the bravest of all the Greeks, not 
even you promptly desire to go against Hector." 

Hms did the old man upbraid them ; and nine heroes in 
uU arose. Much the first arose Agamemnon, the king of 
men; after him arose brave Diomede, son of Tydeus, and 
after them the Ajaces, clad in impetuous valor : after them 
Idomeneus, and Meriones, the armor-bearer of Idomeneus, 
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equal to man-slaughteriDg Mars. After them Eurypylus, the 
gallant son of EvaBmon. And there [also arose] Thoas, son 
of Andrffimon, and divine Ulysses. All these wished to fight 
With noble Hector. But thei^e again the Gerenian knight 
Nestor addressed : 

'^Decide now, exelusively by lot, who shall obtain [the 
aooepting of the challenge] ; for he indeed will aid the well- 
greayed Greeks ; and he will also delight his own soul, if he 
shall escape safe from the hostile war and the grieyous 
fight." 

Thus he spoke, and they marked each his own lot, and 
Uiey cast them into the helmet, of -Agamemnon, the son of 
Atreus. The people supplicated, and raised thdr hands to 
the gods, and thus would one of them say, looking toward 
the wide heaven : 

'^ O father Jove, grant that Ajax obtain the lot, or the son 
of Tydeus, or the king himself of rich Myoense." 

Thus they €pake, and the Gerenian knight Nestor shook 
[the lots], and the lot of Ajax, which indeed they wished for, 
leaped K)rth from the helmet Then a herald bearing it 
around through the multitude, beginning at the right, 
showed it to all the chiefs of the Greeks. But they, not 
recognizing it, disclaimed it severally. But, when at last the 
herald, carrying it round through the multitude, came to 
him, illustrious Ajax, who had inscribed and cast it into the 
helmet^ he [Ajax] stretched forth his hand, and the herald 
standing near, placed it in it. Having inspected it, he knew 
his own mark, and rejoiced in his soul. He east it (m the 
ground at his feet, and said : . * 

'* O friends, surely the lot is mine, and I myself rejoice m 
my soul, since I diink that I shall conqu^ noble Hector. 
But come, while I put on my warlike arms, do ye meantime 
pray to Jove, the Satumian king, silently within yourselves, 
that the Trojans may not hear; or even openly, since we 
fear no one at all. For no one willingly shall, by force, 
overcome me against my will, nor through my inexperience ; 
since I hope I have not been so ignorantly^ born and bred 
at Salamis." 

Tbxia he spoke ; but they prayed to Jove, iho Satumian 

^ i. e,y igpiorant of arms. 
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king; and llms would one of them saj, looking toward the 
wide heaven : 

.^O father Jove, ruling from Ida, moat glorious, most 
mighty, grant to Ajax to bear awaj viotcMry, and iUnstrioua 
glory. But if thou lovest Hector also, and carest for him, 
grant equal might and glory to both." 

Hius they sptke, and Ajax was arming himself in splendid 
brass. But when he had put on all us armor around his 
bodyv ^^^^ ^^ rushed forward : as moves mighty Mara, who 
goes to war*amid men, whom the son of Saturn has engaged 
to %ht with the strength of soul^gnawing strife, such mighty 
Ajax advanced, the bulwark of the Greeks, smiling witii 
grim countenance ; but he advanced, taking long strides with 
his feet beneath, Inrandishing his long^shadowed q>ear. The 
Greeks on their* part, rejoiced much on beholding him, but 
dire dismay seized the Trojans, eadi one as to his limbs, and 
the soul panted in tho breast of Hector himself. But now 
he could not in any wise retract through fear, nor retire back 
into the crowd of tho people, since he had challenged to the 
%ht. But Ajax drew near, bearing a shield, like a tower, 
brazen, covered with seven ox-hides, which for him the artist 
^^chius laboring had wrought, dwelling at his home in 
Hyla, by &r the most excellent of leather-cutters, who for 
him had made a movable shield, of seven hides of very fat 
bulls, and drawn over it an eigh^ [layerj of brass. Carrying 
this before his breast, Telamonian Ajax stood very near 
Hector, and menacing addressed him : 

^ O Hector, now thou, alone with me alone, shalt plainly 
know, what kind of chiefs are present with the Greeks, even 
besides Achilles, the breaker of ranks, the lion-hearted. But 
he, indeed, abides at his high-beaked sea-traversing ships, en- 
raged against Agamemnon, the shepherd of the people. Yet 
we are sudb, even many of us, who can go against thee ; but 
begin the battle and the strife." 

Him then in turn the mighty crest-tossing Hector ad- 
dressed : ^ Thou Jove-sprung Ajax, son of Telamon, ruler of 
forces, tamper not with me as with a weak boy, or a woman, 
rho knows not warlike deeds. But I well know both battles 
and man-slaughterings. I know how to shift my dry shield 
to the right and to the lefl ; wherefore to me it belongs to 
fight unwearied. I am also skilled to rush to the battle of 
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swift steeds. I know too, how, in hostile array, to move 
skillfully in honor of glowing Mars. But I do not desire to 
wound thee, being such, watching stealthily, but openly, if 
haply I may strike thee." 

He spoke, and brandishing hurled forth his long-«hadowed 
spear, and smote the mighty seven-hided shield of Ajax on 
the outside brass, which was the eighth [layer] thereon. And 
the unwearied brass cutting through, penetrated six folds, 
and was stuck ^t in the seventh hide. Next, Jove^sprung 
Ajax in turn sent forth his very long spear, and struck the 
all-equal shield of Priam's son. Through the shining shield 
passed the impetuous spear, and was fast^ied in his very in- 
geniously-wrought corselet, and from the opposite side the 
spear cut his tunic near the flank. But he inclined himself, 
and avoided black death. Then they both, having drawn out 
their long spears with their hands, joined battle, like nnto 
raw-devouring lions, or wild boars, whose strength is not 
feeble. Then indeed the son of Priam struck the midst of 
his [Ajax's] shield with his spear ; it broke not through the 
brass, but the point of it was bent. But Ajax, bounding 
forward, pierced his shield : and the spear went right through, 
and repelled him as he rushed on : it glanced over his neck, 
cutting it, and black gore gushed forth. But not even thus 
did crest'tossing Hector cease from the battle : but retiring 
back, he seized in his hand, a black, rough, hi^ stone, lying 
in the plain. With it he struck the mighty seven-hided 
shield of Ajax, in the midst of the boss, and the brass rang 
around. Ajax next taking up a much larger stone, whirling, 
discharged it, and applied immense strength. And he broke 
thiough the shield, havmg struck with a rock like unto a 
millstone, and ho wounded him in the knee; and he was 
stretched supine, having come into violent contact with his 
shield ; but Apollo quickly raised him. And now in close 
combat hand to hand, they would have wounded each other 
with their swords, had not the heralds, the messengers of 
gods and mwi, arrived, one of the Trojans, the other of the 
brazen-mailed Greeks, Talthybius and IdaBus, both prudent 
men. And between both armies they held their scepters, 
but the herald Ideeus, skilled in prudent counsels, said : 

"No longer, my dear sons, war or fight, for doud-ool. 
leoting Jove loves you both: ye both are warriors, and 
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this we all know. Night is now approaching, and it is good 
to obey night." * 

But him Telatnonian Ajax answering addressed: Idaeus, 
order Hector to speak these words, for he challenged all the 
bravest [of our side] to battle. Let him begin, and I will 
entirely obey, if indeed he does so." 

But him crest-tossing Hector addressed in turn: ^Ajax, 
since some god has given thee size, and might, and prudence, 
and thou art tiie most excellent of the Greeks at the spear, 
let us now cease from battle and contest for this day ; here- 
after will we fight again, till the Deity shall separate us, and 
give the victory to either. Now night is approaching, and 
it is good to obey night, that thou mayest gladden all the 
Greeks at the ships, and diiefly those friends and companions 
which are thine; but I will gladden the Trojans and the 
train-bearing Trojan matrons, through the great city of king 
Priam, the dames who, praying for me, are entering the 
deities' temple.* But come, let us both mutually give very 
glorious gifls, that some one of the Greeks and li'ojans may 
say thus: ^They certainly fought In a soul-gnawing strife, 
but then again being reconciled, they parted in friendship.' " 

Thus then having spoken, he gave him a silver-studded 
sword, presenting it with the sheath and the well-wrought 
belt. But Ajax gave [to him] a belt, splendid with purple. 
Then they twain being separated, the one went to the people 
of the Greeks, and the odier to the crowd of the Trojans : 
and they rejoiced when they saw him coming alive and safe, 
having escaped the strength and the invincible hands of 
Ajax ; and led falm to the city, not having had any hopes 
that he was safe. But the well-greaved Greeks, on the other 
hand, led away Ajax, rejoicing in victory, to divine Agamem- 
non. When now they were in the tents of Che son of Atreus, 
then Agamemnon, king of men, sacrificed for them an ox, a 
male, five years old, to the most powerful son of Saturn This 

> CC-^D. iL8; — 

" et jam nox humida coelo 

Pnecipltat, aaadentque cadentia sidera somnos." 
« \Ay6v is deflaed by Apollonias, p. 26, 6 Toirog eig ov ovvdYovtai, 
Hesychius, p. 79, makes it equivalent to udpoiofia^ and also calls it the 
placje where combatants fight. Porphyry, Quaest. Horn. p. cvii. ed. 
Bameis, rbv raov' Ijroi ^elov ronov 6vTa, ^ T^elov dd(ioi<jua irepiixovra. 
So, also, the Scholiast. 

6* 
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they ibyed, and dressed it; made divisions of the whole of it, 
and skillfully divided these into smaller portions, and fixed 
them on spits, and roasted them very cleverly, and drew off 
all. But when they had ceased from labor, and had pre- 
pared the banquet, they feasted, nor did their soul in any- 
wise lack a due proportion of the feast The valiant son of 
Atreus, £u*-ruliog Agamemnon, honored Ajaac with an en- 
tire ohine.^ But when they had dismissed the desire of drink 
and of food, for them the aged man Nestor first of all began 
to frame advice, whose council before also had appeared the 
best, who, wisely counseling, harangued them, and said : 

^^Son of Atreus, and ye other chiefs of all thci Greeks, 
many of the long-haired Achaeans have perished, whose bl^k 
blood fierce Mars has now shed near &ir-flowing Scamander, 
and their souls have descended to the shades ! Therefore it 
behooves you to cause the battle of the Greeks to cease with 
the dawn, and let us, collected together, carry the bodies 
hither on chariots, witli oxen and mules, and bum them at a 
little distance, from the ships, that each may carry home the 
bones [of the deceased] to their children, when we return 
again to our father-land. And let us, going out, heap up in 
ib& plain one common tomb for all, round the pyre, and be- 
side it let us speedily erect lofty towers, as a bulwark of our 
slnps and of ourselves ; and in it let us make a well-fitted 
gate, that through it there may be a passage for the chariots. 
But outside let us sink, near at hand, a deep, trench, which, 
being circular, may serve as a defense to both steeds and 
men, lest at any time the war of the haughty Trojans should 
press sorely." 

Thus he spoke, and all the princes approved of his counsel 
But of the Trojans also was a panio-struck and turbulent 
council held in the lofty citadel of Ilium, at the gates of 
Priam ; and to them wise Antenor thus began to harangue : 

''Hear me, ye Trojans and Dardanians and allies, tba^l 
may tell you what the soul in my breast commands me. 
C!ome then, let us restore Argive Helen, and her treasures 
with her to the sons of Atreus to lead away ; for now we 
are fighting afler having violated the faithful leagues. 



' The same honor is paid to iBneas in Yirg^. Mn. viii. 181. C£ 
Xenoph. Bep. Lac. zv. 4. 
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Wherefore I Uunk that nothiiig better will be brought to 
pass by unless we act thus." 

He, haviog thus said, sat down ; but to them arose divine 
Alexander, the husband of fiur-haired Helen, who answering 
him spoke winged words : 

^ O Antenor, thou no longer speakest these things grateful 
to me. Thou knowest how to devise another counsel better 
than this ; but if, in truth, thou speakest this seriously, the 
gods themselves have now deprived thee of thy senses. But 
I will declare my opinion amid the horse-subduing Trojans ; 
I openly dedare I will not give up my wife : but the treas- 
ures, whatever I have brought home irom Aisos, all these 
I am willing to give, and even to add others from my own 
home,"^ 

Thus having spoken, he sat down ; but to them arose 
Priam, scm of Dardanus, a counselor equal to the gods ; who 
thus wisely harangued them, and said : 

^ Hear me, ye Trepans, and Dardanians, and allies, that I 
may tell you what the soul in my breast commands. Now 
take repast through the army, as heretofore, and be attentive 
to the watch, and let eadi be mindful of guard. But in the 
morning let Idaeus proceed to the hollow ships, to announce 
to the sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and Mraelaus, the reso- 
lution of .Alexander, on whose account the contention has 
arisen ; and let him add this prudent request also, whether 
they wish to desist from horrid-sounding war, until we bum 
the dead ; afterward will we fight again till &te separate us, 
and give the victory to one or other of us." 

Thus he said : but they heard him very attentively, and 
obeyed. Then they took their repast throughout the city, 
by companies. In the morning Idieus went to the hollow 
ships. He found the Greeks, the servants of Mars, in coundl 
at the stern of Agamemnon's ship: and the dear-voiced 
herald, standing in the midst of them, spoke thus: 

^*' Ye sons of Atreus, and ye other chiefs of all the Greeks, 
Priam and the other illustrious Trojans command me to tell 
fou, if it be agreeable and pleasing to you, the determination 
of Alexander, on whose account this contention has arisen. 



1 Dative for genitive, bj the Schema Colophonium. See Lesbonai; 
p. 181, ed. Valck. 
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Whatever treasures Alexander brought in tiio hollow ships 
to Troy (would that he first had perished), all these is ho 
willing to give up, and even to add others from his own 
home: but he says that he will not restore the wedded 
spouse of glorious Menelaus : certainly the Trojans, at least, 
advise him. They also order me to make this proposal, to 
wit, whether we are willing to desist from dreadful-sounding 
war, until we shall bum the dead : afterward we shall fight 
again, till &te separate us, and give the victory to one of us." 

Thus he said, but they all became mute in silence. At 
length Diomede, brave in the din of war, spoke thus among 
them: 

"Let nono now receive the treasures of Alexander, nor 
Helen : for it is plain, even [to him] who is a mere infant, 
that the issues of destruction inpend over the Trojans." 

Thus he said, and all the sons of the Greeks shouted, 
admiring the words of horse-breaking Diomede : and then 
Agamemnon, king of men, thus addressed Idaeus : 

"Idseus, thou thyself hearest, indeed, the sentiments of the 
Greeks, 1k>w they answer tHee; and sudi also pleases me. 
But concerning the dead, 1 grudge not that [you] should 
burn them ; for there is no grudge toward the dead, bodies, 
when they are dead, hastily to perform their obsequies with 
fire : ^ but let loud-resounding Jove, the husband of Juno, be 
witness of the treaties." 

Thus having said, he raised his scepter to all the gods. 
But Idseus returned to sacred Ilium. And the Trojans and 
Dardanians all sat assembled in council, expecting when 
Idaeus might return. He came, and declared his message, 
standing in the midst of them. But they prepared them- 
selves very speedily for both purposes, some to carry away 
the bodies, and others to gather wood. The Greeks also on 
the other side hastened from their well-benched ships, some 
to carry away the bodies, and others to collect wood. 

Then, indeed, the sun freshly struck the fields [with its 
rays], ascending heaven from the calmly-flowing, deep-moving 
ocean. But they met one another. Then was it difficult to 
distinguish each man [among the slain]; but washing off 
with water the bloody gore, and pouring over them warm 

* Literally, "to appease [the dead]." 
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tears, thej placed them upon the ehaHots ; nor did mighty 
Priam suffer them to giye way to grief. In silence, there- 
fore, they heaped the bodies on the pile, grieving at heart. 
Bat when tiiey had burned them in the Hre, they returned 
to sacred Ilium. In like manner also, on the other side, the 
well-greaved Greeks heaped the bodies on the pile, grieving 
in their hearts ; and having burned them with fire, they 
returned to the hollow ships. And when it was not yet 
morning, but still twilight, then a chosen band of Greeks 
arose about the pUe; and going out from the plain, they 
made around it one common tomb, and near it they built a 
wall and lofly towers, a bulwark of their ships and of them- 
selves. In them they made well-fitted gates, that through 
them there might be a passage for the chariots. Without 
they dug a deep ditch, hear it, broad and laige, and in it 
fixed pfdisades. Thus the long-haired Greeks on their part 
labored. 

But the gods on the contrary sitting beside the thundering 
Jove, were admirii^ the mignty work of the brazen-mailed 
Greeks ; but to them Neptune, the cartli-shaker, thus began 
to speak : 

'' O &ther Jove, is there any mortal on the boundless earth, 
who will any more disclose his mind and counsel to the im- 
mortals 1 Dost thou not perceive how the long-haired Greeks 
have built a wall before their shipping, and have drawn a 
ditch all round, nor have they given splendid hecatombs to 
the gods? The &me of this [work] will certainly be wherever 
light is diffused : but they will forget that [wall] which I and 
PhcebuB Apollo, toiling, built round the city for the hero 
Laomedon." ^ 

Him, greatly enraged, the cloud-compelling Jove addressed : 
"Ha! £ou far-ruluig earth-shaker, what hast thou saidi 
Another of the gods, who is much weaker than thou in 
hands and in might might have dreaded this idea ; but thy 
glory shall assuredly extend as far as light is difRised. How 
beit, when the crest^waving Greeks shall have departed with 
their ships into their dear fatherland, do thou, overthrowing 

^ Grote, Hist p. 78. well observes that the "subsequent animosity of 
Neptune against Troy was greatly determined by the sentiment of the 
injnstioe of Laomedon." On the discrepancy between this passage and 
xxi. 442, see Midler, Dor. vol i. p. 249. 
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this wall, sink it all in the deep, and again cover the great 
shore with sand. Thus may this mighty rampart of the 
Greeks be wholly efTaced/' 

Thus were they conversing on such matters among them- 
selves. But the sun had set, and the work of the Greeks was 
finished. They slaughtered oxen through the tents, and took 
their repast. Many ships (which Eune&s, son of Jason, whom 
Hypsijpyle bore to Jason, shepherd of the people, sent,) ar- 
rived m>m Lemnos, brmging wine. The son of Jason gave 
of wine a thousand measures, to be brought separately, as a 
gift to the sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and Menelaiis. 
Thence the long-haired Greeks bought' wine, some for brass, 
some tor shining iron, others for hides, some £)r the oxen 
themselves, and some for slaves ; and they prepared an abund- 
ant feast Through the whole night indeed, the long-haired 
Greeks feasted ; and the Trojans too, and their allies, through 
the city. And all night thundering fearfully, provident 
Jove was devising evils for both parties ; but pale fear seized 
them* And they poured wine from their cups on the earth, 
nor did any one dare to drink before he had made a libation 
to the supreme sun of Saturn. They then lay down, and en- 
joyed the boon of sleep. 

1 Theophilus Jctus. iii, tit zziiL § 1. K<^ tovto kari rd ivr^ ickifiu 
^pvX^Mffievov Ty tov npayfidruv h^a^Xayn Kpdaiv koI dyopaaiav cifviar- 
(usdaiy Kot TOVTO rd eWof npaaeci^ upxaioTaTov elv€u. He then alleges 
these lines of Homer as the earliest known instance of barter. 
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BOOK THE EIGHTH. 



ABOUMSNT. 

Jove aieembles the i^ode, and forbids ihem to interfere between the Oneks 
and Trojans. He then repairs to Ida, where, having conanlted the eoales 
of destiny, he directs his lightning against the Greeks. Nestor, in the 
chariot of Diomede, goes agahist Heoior, whose ohaiioteer is slain by 
Diomede. Jove again interposes his thunders, and the Greeks seek 
refuge within the rampart. Upon a fiivorable omen accompanying the 
prayer of Agamemnon, Diomeae and the rest set oat, and Teneer per- 
fbrms great exploits, bat is disabled by Hector. Jano and Minerva are 
prevented interfering by Jove, and Hector takes measores to insare the 
safety of Troy daring the night. 

Now did saf&on-mantled mom diffuse herself over all the 
earth, and thunder-rejoicing Jove made an assembly of the 
gods on the highest peak of many-topped Olympus. And he 
himself harangued them, and all the other deities hearkened 
[to his command] :' 

^ Hear me, all ye gods and all ye goddesses, that I may 
tell you what the soul in my breast prompts me. Let no 
female deity, therefore, nor any male, attempt to infringe 
this my injunction ; but do ye all at once assent, that I may 
very speedily bring these matters to their issue. Whomso- 
ever of the ^ods I shall discover, having gone apart from [the 
rest], wishing to aid either the Trojans or the Greeks, dis- 
gracefully smitten shall he return to Olympus : or seizing, I 
will hurl him into gloomy Tartarus, very &r hence, where 
there is a very deep gulf beneath the earth, and iron portals, 
and a brazen threshold, as far below Hades as heaven is from 
earth;' then shall he know by how much I am the most 
powerful of all the gods. But come, ye gods, and try me, 
that ye may all know. Having suspended a golden chain 
from heaven, do all ye gods and goddesses suspend vourselves 
therefrom; yet would ye not draw down from heaven to 

' i e., dii obsequtii sunt, ut convocati convenirent — ^Heyne. 
s See the notes of Newton on Parad. Lost, i. 74. 
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earth your supreme counselor Jove, not even if ye labor ever 
so much : but whenever I, desiring, should wish to pull it, I 
could draw it up together, earth, and ocean, and all : then, 
indeed, would I bind the chain around the top of Olympus, 
and all these should hang aloft. By so much do I surpass 
both gods and men." * 

Thus he said. But they all became mute in silence, won- 
dering at his speech ; for he spoke very menacingly. But at 
length the azure-eyed goddess Minerva thus spoke in the 
midst : 

" O sire of ours ! son of Saturn ! most supreme of kings ! 
well do we all know that thy strength is irresistible : yet do 
we truly mourn for the warlike Greeks ! who are now perish- 
ing, fulfilling their evil fate. But nevertheless, we will re- 
frain from war, since thus thou commandest. Yet will wc 
Suggest counsel to the Greeks, which will avail them, that 
they may not all perish because tliou art wrathful." 

But her the cloud-impelling Jove smiling addressed : " Be 
of good cheer, Tritonia, my dear daughter — ^I speak not with 
a serious intent; but I am willing to bo lenient toward 
thee." 

Thus having said, under his chariot he yoked his brazen- 
footed, swift-flying steeds, adorned with golden manes. He 
himself put on gold about bis person, and took his golden 
well-made whip, and ascended the chariot ; and lashed thiem 
on to proceed, and they, not unwilling, flew midway between 
the earth and starry heaven. He came to spring-fed Ida, the 
mother of wild beadts, to Gargarus, where he had a consecrat- 
ed indosure, and a fragrant altar. There the father of gods 
and men stopped his steeds, having loosed them from the 
chariot, and poured a thick haze around. But he sat upon 
the summits, exulting in glory, looking upon the city of the 
Trojans and the ships of the Greeks. 

Meanwhile the long-haired Greeks were taking their repast 
in a hurried manner through the tents, and a^r that they 

^ Beferring to this address of Jove, Ooleridge remarks : "Although the 
sapremacy of Jove comes &r short of the trae conception of almigh^ 
power, the characteristic point which seem, to be fairly established is, 
that he is the active and ruling power of the popular mythology, the 
supreme and despotic chief of an aristocracy of weaker divinities, accus- 
tomed to consult with them and liable to their opposition and even 
violence, yet, upon the whole, substantially aristocratic, and independent 
of any recognized permanent superior." — Classic Poets, p. 159. 
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put on their armor. But the Trojans, on the other side, were 
anniDg. themselves through the city, fewer in number; jet 
even thus, they were eager to fight in battle, compelled by 
necessity, in defense of their diildren and their wives. And 
the gates were opened wide, and the forces rushed out, both 
chariot-warriors and foot, and much tumult arose. But when 
these collecting together came into one place, they clashed 
together 8hiel<& and spears, and the might of brazen-mailed 
men; but the bossy shields approached one another, and 
much tumult arose. There at the same time were both 
lamezitatioQ and boasting of men destroying and destroyed, 
and the earth flowed with blood. As long as the forenoon 
lasted, and the sacred day was in progress, so long did the 
weapons toudi both, and the people fell. But when the sun 
had ascended the middle heaven, then at length did Father 
Jove raise the golden, scales, and placed in them two destinies 
of long.reposing death, [the destinies] both of the horse-break* 
ing Trojans and of the brazen-mailed Greeks, and holding 
them in the middle, he poised them ; but the fatal day of the 
Greeks inclined low. The destinies of the Greeks, indeed, 
rested on the bounteous earth, but those of the Trojans on 
the contrary were elevated to the wide heaven. 

But he himself mightily thundered from Ida, and sent his 
burning lightning against the army of the Greeks: they 
having seen it, were amazed, and pale fear seized them all. 
Then neither Idomeneus, nor Agamemnon, nor the two Ajacesj 
the servants of Mars, dared to remain. Gerenian Nestor 
alone, the guardian of the Greeks, reniiained, not willingly, but 
one of his horses was disabled, which noble Alexander, hus- 
band of fair-haired Helen, had pierced with an arrow in the 
top of the forehead, where the forelocks of horses grow out 
of the head, and is most &tal.^ In torture he reared, for the 
arrow had entered the brain ; and he disordered the [other] 
horses, writhing round the brazen barb.- While the old man 
hastening, was catting away the side reins of the horse with 
his sword, then were the swift steeds of Hector coming 
through the crowd, bearing the bold charioteer Hector. And 
then the old man would certainly have lost his life, if Dio- 
mede, brave in the din of battle, had not quickly observed it; 
and he shouted, dreadfully exhorting Ulysses, [thus] : 

1 Or "opportune," viz. for inflicting a fatal wound. — Kennedy. 
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^^ Jove-born son of Laertes, n)uch-<3ontriving Ulysses, whith6r 
dost thou fly, turning thy back in the throng, like a coward? 
[Beware], lest some man with a spear transpierce thee in the 
back, flying. But stay, that we may repel the fierce hero 
from the aged man." 

Thus he spoke : but muchnenduring, noble Ulysses heard 
him not, but passed by to the hollow ships ,of tl^ Greeks. 
But the son of Tydeus, though being alone, w:as mixed with 
the van, and stood before the steeds of the aged son of 
Neleus, and addressing him, spoke winged words : 

" O old man, certainly the youthful warriors greatly op- 
prress thee : but thy strength is relaxed, and tiresome old age 
attends thee : thy servant is exhausted, and thy steeds are 
slow. But come, ascend my diarlot, that thou may est see 
what kind arc the steeds of Tros, skilled to fly and to pursue 
very rapidly, here and there, through the plain ; which lately 
I took from j£neas, autliors of flight. Let the attendants take 
care of those steeds [of thine], but let us direct these against 
the horse-breaking Trojans, that even Hector may know 
whether my spear also rages madly in my hands." 

Thus he said : but the Gerenian knight Nestor disobeyed 
him not. Accordingly, at once their attendants, brave Sthe^ 
nelus and valorous Eurymedon, took care of Nestor's steeds : 
and the two chie& ascended the chariot of Diomede. Nestor 
took the shining reins in his hands, and lashed the steeds, and 
soon they came near Hector. At him rushing impetuously 
forward, the son of Tydeus lanched a spear ; but the weapon 
missed him, and struck his attendant charioteer in the 
breast, near the pap, who was holding the reins of the steeds, 
£niopeus, the son of magnanimous Thebseus: but he Mi 
from the chariot, and the swift steeds started back, and there 
his soul and his strength were dissolved. But excessive 
grief overshadowed Hector in his mind, on account of [the 
loss of] his charioteer. There, though grieving for his com^ 
panion, he let him lie, and sought a bold charioteer : nor did 
his steeds long want a guide ; for soon he found courageous 
Arobeptolemus, the son of Iphitus, whom then he made to 
mount the swift-footed steeds, and gave the reins into his 
hands. 

Then, indeed, had slaughter arisen, and dreadful deeds had 
been done, and [the Trojans] had been pent up in Ilium like 
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Iambs, had not the ^ther of both men and gods quickly per. 
ceired it. Therefore, dreadfully thundering he sent forth 
his glowing thunderbolt, and cast it into the earth b^re the 
steeds of Diomede : but there arose a terrible flame of burn- 
ing sulphur, and the two frightened steeds oroudied trembling 
beneath the chariot. Moreover, the beautiful reins fell from 
the hand of Nestor, and he feared in his soul, and addressed 
Diomede : 

"Son of Tydeus, come now, turn thy solid-hoofed steeds to 
flight. Dost thou not perceive that victory from Jove does 
not attend thee ? For now, this very day, of a truth, Saturn- 
ian Jove awards him glory ; afterward again will he give it 
to us, if he shall be willing. By no means can a man impede 
the will of Joye, not even a very mighty one ; since he is by 
far the most powerful." 

But him Diomede, brave in the din of war, then answered : 
"Old man, certainly thou hast said all this rightly: but this 
grievous sorrow invades my heart and my soul : for Hector 
at some time will say, haranguing among the TVojans, ' The 
son of Tydeus, routed by me, fled to his ships.' Thus at some 
time will he boast: but then, may the earth yawn wide 
for me." 

But him the Gerenian knight Nestor then answered: 
"Alas ! warlike son of Tydeus, what hast thou said ? Even 
though Hector call thee coward and unwarlike, yet the Tro- 
jans and Dardanians, and the wives of the stout-hearted 
shield-bearing Trojans, whose vigorous husbands thou hast 
prostrated in the dust, will not believe him." 

Thus having said, he turned the solid-hoofed steeds to 
flight, back into the crowd. But the Trojans and Hector, 
with a mighty shout, poured destructive missiles upon them. 
And then after him loud roared mighty crest-tossing Hector : 

^*Son of Tfdeus, tiie swift-horsed Greeks honored thee, 
indeed, above [others] with a seat, with meat, and full cups ; 
but now will they dishonor thee ; for thou hast become 
like a woman. Away ! timorous girl ! since, thou shalt never 
climb our towers, I giving way, nor bear away our women in 
thy ships; first shall I give thee thy doom." 

Thus he said ; but the son of Tydeus debated whether to 
turn his steeds, and to fight against him. Thrice, indeed, he 
thought in mind and soul, but thrice, on the other hand, the 
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provident Jove thundered from the Ideean mountains, giving 
a signal to the Trojans, the alternating success of battle. 
But Hector exhorted the Trojans, yociferating aloud : 

^' Ye Trojans and Lycians, and dose-fighting Dardanians, 
be men, my friends, and be mindful of impetuous might ! I 
know the son of Saturn hath willingly accorded me victory 
and great renown, but to the Greeks destruction. Fools, 
who indeed built those weak, worthless walls, which shall 
not check my strength ; but our steeds will easily overleap 
the dug trench. But when, indeed, i come to their hollow 
ships, then let there be some memory of burning fire, that I 
may consume their fleet with the flame, and slay the Argives 
themselves at the ships, bewildered by the smoke." 

Thus having spoken, he cheered on his steeds, and said : 
*^ Xanthus, and thou Podargus, and JSthon, and noble Lam- 
pus, now repay to me the attention, with which, in great 
abundance, Andromache, the daughter of magnanimous 
Eetion, gave to you the sweet barley, mixing wine also [for 
you] to drink, whenever your mind ordered it, even be^re 
me, who boast to be her vigorous husband. But follow and 
hasten, that we may take the shield of Nestor, the fame of 
which has now readied the heaven, that it is entirely golden, 
the handles and itself: but, from the shoulders of horse- 
breaking Diomede, the well-made corselet, which the artist 
Vulcan wrought. If we can take these, 1 expect that the 
Greeks this very night will ascend their swifl ships." 

Thus he said boasting; but venerable Juno was indignant, 
and shook herself on her throne, and made great Olympus 
tremble ; and openly accosted the mighty deity, Neptune : 

"' Alas ! &r<>ruling Earth-shaker, dost thou not in thy soul 
pity the perishing Greeks 'i But they bring thee many and 
grateful gifts to Helice and JEged. Do thou, therefore, will 
to them the victory. For if we were willing, as many of us 
as are assistants to the Greeks, to repulse the Trojans and 
restrain far-sounding Jove, then might he grieve sitting alono 
there on Ida." 

But her king Neptune, greatly excited, thus addressed: 
" Juno, petulant* in speech, what hast thou said ? I would 

' Compare the phrase KadunTeadai iirieaatv.-^-Od. IL 240. Suidfls: 
'ATrrocTr^/f uirTotjTo^ iv t^ 2^yeiv, Apollon. Lex. p. 188: 'ATrrcjrf, 7 
oTrroiyrc to?? ?woyo£f, ^ KaOdirrojLtivij did tuv iloywv. 
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not wish, indeed, that we, the other gods, should fight with 
Satiimian Jove, since he is by far most powerful." 

Thiis indeed were they holding such converse with each 
other. But whatever space bdR>re the ships the trench 
belonging to the tower inclosed, was filled with horses and 
shielded men crowded together/ But Hector, the son of 
Priam, equal to swiflb Mars, had crowded them thus, when 
Jupiter awarded him glory. And now would he have burned 
the equal ships with blazing fire, had not venerable Juno 
put it into the soul of Agamentinon, himself actively engaged, 
briskly to urge on the Greeks. He therefore hastened to go 
along the tents and ships of the Greeks, holding in his stout 
hand his gr.at purple robe. But in the huge black ship of 
Ulysses he stood, which was in the midst, that he might 
shout audibly to either side, as well to the tent of Telamonian 
Ajax, as to that of Achilles, for they had drawn up their 
equal ships at the extremities of the line, relying on their 
valor and the strength of their hands. Then he shouted 
distinctly, calling upon the Greeks : 

" Shame ! ye Greeks, ibul subjects of disgrace ! gallant in 
form [alone] ! Where are those boastings gone, when wo 
professed ourselves the bravest ; those which, once in Lem- 
nos, vain braggants! ye did utter, eating much flesh of 
homed oxen, and drinking goblets crowned with wine,^ that 
each would in battle be equivalent to a hundred and even 
two hundred of the Trojans 1 But now, indeed, we are not 
equal to Hector alone, who shortly will bum our ships with 
flaming fire. O father Jove, hast thou indeed ever yet 
afliicted with such destruction any one of mighty kings, and 
so deprived him of high renown ? And yet I say that I 
never passed by thy ^ir altar in my many-benched ship, 
coming here wit^ ill luck." But on all I burned the fiit of 
oxen and the thighs, desiring to sack well-walled Tioy. But, 
O Jove, accomplish for me this vow, at least permit us to 

' Observe that riJv belongs to iTrncjv and avdpuv, and that Haov U 
vijup diro TTvpyov rutppdc tepye, means that " the space between the ram- 
part and the sea was inclosed." 'Aird does not govern Trvpyov, but is 
compounded with iepye, 

* C£ Buttm. LexiL 292, sqq. who has, however, been long since an- 
ticipated by Paschal de Coron. i. 4. 

3 Schol. 'Efijiov, M ^opq, TrapayevoftevoQ. See Alberti on Hesych. 
s. V. t. i. p. 1445. So, also, ApoUon. p. 364: 'EtI (jtdopai. iropev6fi€vo<:. 
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esoape and get away ; nor suffer the Greeks to be thus subdued 
by the Trojans." 

Thus he said: and the Sire^ pitied him weeping, and 
granted to him that the army should be safe, and not perish. 
And forthwith he sent an es^le, the most perfect' or birds, 
holding a fawn in his talons, the ofispring of a swifb deer : 
and near the very beauteous altar of Jove he cast down the 
fawn, where the Greeks were sacrificing to Panompheean* 
Jove. 

When, therefore, they saw that the bird had come from 
Jove, they rushed the more against the Trojans, and were 
mindful of battle. Then none of the Gre^s, numerous as 
they were, could have boasted that he had driven his own 
swift steeds before Diomede, and ui^ed them beyond the 
ditch, and fought against [the enemy] ; for far the first he 
slew a helmeted IVojan hero, Agelaus, son of Phradmon. 
He, indeed, was turning his horses for flight ; but as he was 
turning, Diomede fixed his spear in his back, between his 
shoulders, and drove it through his breast. He fell from his 
chariot, and his arms rattled upon him. After him the sons 
of Atreus, Agamemnon and Menelaus ; after them the 
Ajaces, dad in impetuous valor; after them, Idomeneus 
and Meriones, the armor-bearer of Idomeneus, equal to 
man-slaughtering Mars; and after them Eurypylus, the illus- 
trious son of Evaemon. Teucer came the nitith, stretching 
his bent* bow, and stood under the shield of Telamonian 
Ajax. Then, Ajax, indeed, kept moving the shield aside, 
and the hero lookmg around, when shootmg, he had hit any 
one in the crowd, the one* falling there, lost his life. But 
he' retiring like a child to his mother, sheltered himself 
beneath Ajax, and he covered him with his splendid shield. 
Then what Trojan first did blameless Teucer slay? Orsi- 
lodius first, and Ormenus, and Ophelestes, and Daetor, and 

* See my DOte on -^Isch. Prom. p. 3, n. 3. 

s i «., with reference to aug^j. Hesych. p. 1360, explains it by 
imreXeoTiKuTaTov (see Alberti). The eagle is said to have foretold 
Jove*B own sovereignty, and hence to have been placed among the con- 
stellations. CC Hygin. Poet Astr. il 16; Eratosthea Oatast. 30; Serv. 
on JSn. iz. 564. 

3 So called, as being the author of all augury. 

* »'. e^ prepared for action. 

s t. e., the wounded man. • Teucer. 
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CSiromius, and godlike Lycophontes, and Amopaon, son of 
Poljemon, and Melanippus — all, one after the other, he 
stretohed upon the bounteous earth. But Asamemnon, king 
of men, rejoiced at seeing him destroying the phalanxes of 
the Trojans with his stout bow. And advancing near him 
he stood, and thus addressed him : 

^^Teuoer, beloved one, son of Telamon, ruler of forces, 
shoot thus, if perchance thou mayest become a light' to the 
Greeks, and to thy fitther Telamon, who brought thee up 
carefully, being a little one, and treated thee with care in his 
palace, though being a spurious son. Him, though fkr away, 
do thou exalt with glory. But I will dedare to thee, as it 
shall be brought to pass, if aegis-bearing Jove and Minerva 
shall grant me to sack the well-built city of Dium, next to 
myself I will place an honorable reward in thy hands, either 
a tripod, or two steeds with their chariot, or some fiiir one, 
who may ascend the same couch with thee." 

But him blameless Teucer answering, addressed : ^' Most 
glorious son of Atreus, why dost thou urge on me hastening ; 
nor, as &r as I have any strength, do I loiter : but from the 
time we have driven the Trojans toward Ilium, since that 
period have I slain meq^ intercepting them with my shafts. 
Already have I discharged eight long-bearded arrows, and 
they have all been fixed in the bodies of warlike youths ; 
but I can not strike this raging dog." 

He said ; and another arrow from the string he shot right 
against Hector, for his mind was eager to strike him ; and 
him indeed he missed : but in the breast he struck blameless 
Gorgythion with an arrow, the brave son of Priam. Him 
his fair mother Castianira, like unto a goddess in person, 
brought forth, being wedded from .^yma. And as a 
poppy, which in the garden is weighed down with fruit and 
vernal showers, droops its head to one side, so did his head 
incline aside, depressed by the helmet. But Teucer dis- 
charged another arrow from the string against Hector, for 
his mind longed to strike him. Yet even then he missed, 
for Apollo warded off the shaft : but he struck in the breast, 
near the pap, Archeptolemus, the bold charioteer of Hector, 
rushing to battle : and he fell from his chariot, and his swift 

1 See on vl. 6. 
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steeds sprang back. There his soul and strength were dis- 
solved. But sad grief darkened the mind of Hector, on 
account of his charioteer. Then indeed he lefl him, although 
grieved for his companion, and ordered his brother Oebriones, 
being near, to take the reins of the steeds ; but he was not 
disobedient, having heard him. Then [Hector] hiniself 
leaped from his all-shining chariot to the ground, roaring 
dreadfully : and he seized a large stone in his hand, and went 
straight against Teucer, for his mind encouraged him to 
strike him. He on his part took out a bitter arrow from his 
quiver, and applied it to the string : but him, on the other 
hand, near the shoulder, where the collar-bone separates the 
neck and breast, and it is a particularly fatal spot, there, as 
he was drawing back [the bow], the active warrior Hector* 
with a rugged stone struck him earnestly rushing against 
him. He broke his bowstring, and his hand was numbed 
at the wrist-joint. Falling on his knees he stood, and the 
bow dropped from his hands. But Ajax did not neglect his 
fallen brother; for running up, he protected him, and 
stretched his shield before him. Afterward his two dear 
companions, Mecistheus, son of Echius, and noble Alastor, 
coming up, carried him, groaning^ heavily, to the hollow 
ships. 

But again did Olympian Jove rouse the strength of the 
Trojans; and they drove back the Greeks straight to the 
deep foss. But Hector went in the van, looking grim 
through ferocity ; as when some dog, relying on his swift 
feet, seizes from the rear a wild boar or lion on the haundi 
and buttocks, and marks him as he turns : so Hector hung 
on the rear of the long-haired Greeks, always slaying the 
hindmost : and they fled. But when they flying had passed 
through the stakes and the foss, and many were subdued 
beneath the hands of the Trojans, they, on the one hand, 
remaming at the ships were restrained, and having exhorted 
one another, and raised their hands to all the gods, they 
prayed each with a loud voice. But, on the other hand, 
Hector, having the eyes of a Gorgon, or of man-slaughtering 
Mars, drove round his beauteous-maned steeds in all di* 
rections. 

But them [the Greeks] white-armed goddess Juno having 

1 See Buttm. Lexil. p. 64. 
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beheld, pitied them, and thus straightway to Minerva ad- 
dressed winged words : 

^^Alas ! daughter of a^s-bearing Jove, shall we no longer 
be imzious about the perishing Greeks, although in extrem- 
ity; — who now, indeed, fiilfilling evil &te, are perishing 
by the violence of one man? for Hector, the son of Priam, 
lages, no longer to be endured, and already has he done 
many evils." 

But her the azure-eyed goddess Minerva in turn addressed: 
*' And beyond doubt thb warrior would have lost his vigor 
and his life, destroyed by the hands of the Greeks in his 
fatherland, were it not that this my sire rages with no 
sound mind ; cruel, ever unjust, a coimteractor of my efforts. 
Nor does ho remember aught of my services, that I have 
very oflen preserved his son, when oppressed by the labors 
of Eurystheus. He truly wept to heaven ; but me Jove sent 
down from heaven to aid him. But had I known this in 
my prudent* mind, when he sent me to [the dwelling] of the 
jailor Pluto to drag from Erebus the dog of hateful Pluto, 
he had not escaped the profound stream of the Stygian wave. 
Bat now, indeed, he hates me, and prefers the wish of 
Thetis, who kissed his knees, and took his beard in her 
hand, beseeching him to honor city-destroying Achilles. 
The time will be when he will again call me his dear 
liiinerva. But do thou now harness for us thy solid-hoofed 
steeds, while I, having entered the palace of aegis-bearing 
Jove, equip myself with arms for war, that I may see wheth- 
er crest-tossing Hector, the son of Priam, will rejoice at 
us, as I appear in the walks* of war. Certainly also some 
one of the Trojans will satiate the dogs and birds with his 
&t and flesh, having &llen at the ships of the Greeks." 

Thus she said: nor did the wlute-armed goddess Juno 
disobey her, Juno, on her part, venerable goddess, daughter 
of mighty Saturn, running in haste, caparisoned the gmden- 
bridl^ steeds. But Minerva, the daughter of aegis-bearing 
Jove, let fall upon the pavement of her father her beau- 

* The Scholiast, and Apollon. Lex. p. 658, interpret irevKaTufujait 
rriKpaZg koI dweralc. Perhaps *' sharp devising" would be the best 
translation. 

* Literally, " bridges," i. «., the open spaces between the different 
battalions. 

r 
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teous variegated robe, which she had wrought and labot^ 
with her own hands. But she, having put on the coat of 
mail of cloud-compelling Jove, was equipped in armor for 
the tearful war. She mounted her flaming chariot on her 
feet, and took her heavy, huge, sturdy spear, with which 
she is wont to subdue the ranks of heroic men, with whom* 
soever she, sprung from a powerful sire, is enraged. But 
Juno with the lash speedily urged on the steeds. The portals 
of heaven opened spontaneously, which the Hours^ guarded, 
to whom are intrusted the great heaven and Olympus, 
either to open the dense cloud, or to dose it. Then through 
these they guided their goaded steeds. 

But father Jove, when he beheld them from Ida, was griev- 
ously enraged, and roused golden-winged Iris to bear this 



''Away, depart, swift Iris, turn them back, nor sufier them 
to come against me ; for we shall not advantageously engage 
in battle. For thus I speak, and it shall moreover be accom- 
plished, I will lame their swifb steeds under their chariot ; 
dislodge them from the chariot, and break the chariot ; nor 
for ten revolving years shall ye be healed of the wounds 
which the thunderbolt shall inflict: that Minerva may 
know when she may be fighting with her sire. But with 
Juno I am neither so indignant nor so ang^ ; for she is ever 
accustomed to counteract me, in whatever I intend." 

Thus he said: but Iris, swifl as the storm, hastened to 
bear the message. Down from the Idsean mountains she 
went to great Olympus : meeting them in the foremost gates 
of many-valleyed Olympus, she restrained them, and pro- 
nounced to them the message of Jove : 

•• Where do ye go ? Why does your soul rage in your 
breasts 1 The sun of Saturn does not suffer you to aid the 
Greeks. For thus has the son of Saturn threatened, and he 
will assuredly perform it, to lame your swift steeds under 
your chariot, and dislodge yourselves from the chariot, and 
break the chariot ; nor for ten revolviug years shall ye he 
healed of the wounds which his thunderbolt shall inflict: 
that thou, O Azure-eyed, mayest know when thou art fighting 
with thy sire. But with Juno he is neither so indignant nor 

1 Hence the Hours also possess the office of tending and harnessing 
the horses of the sun, as is shown by Dausq. on Quint Calab. i. p. 9. 
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SO angry; for she is always accustomed to counteract him in 
whatever he devises. But thou, most insolent and audacious 
hound!: if thou in reality shalt dare to raise thy mighty 
spear against Jove-^" ' 

Thus indeed having said, swift-feoted Iris departed. Then 
Juno addressed these words to tfinerva: 

''Alas! daughter of segis^bearing Jove, I can not any 
l<Higer suffer that we ourselves shall fight against Jove, on 
aooount of mortals. Of whom let one perish, and let another 
live, whoever may chance. But let him, meditating his own 
affiurs in his mind, adjudicate to the Trojans and the Greeks 
as is fair." 

Thus then having said, she turned back the solid-hoofed 
steeds. The Hours unyoked for them the fair-maned steeds, 
and hound them to the ambrosial mangers ; but they tilted 
the chariots against the splendid walls. But they themselves 
sat, mingled with the oth^r deities, on their golden couches, 
sad at heart 

Then father Jove drove his beauteous-wheeled chariot 
and steeds from Ida to Olympus, and came to the seats of 
the gods. His horses, indeed, the illustrious Earth- shaker 
loosed, but he laid the chariot on its support, spreading » 
linen coverlet [over it]. But loud-sounding Jove himself sat 
on his golden throne, and mighty Olympus was shaken under 
his feet. But Minerva and Juno by themselves sat apart 
from Jove, nor did they at all address him, nor question him. 
But he kiiew in his mind, and said : 

"Why are ye so sad, Minerva and Juno? Indeed, ye 
have not labored long iti glorious battle to destroy the Tro- 
jans, against whom ye halve taken grievous hatred. Not all 
the gods in Olympus could altogether turn me to flight, such 
are my strength said mj invincible hands. But trembling 
seized the shining limbs of both of you, before ye saw battle, 
and the destructive deeds of war. For so I tell you, which 
would also have been performed : no more should ye, stricken 
with my thunder, have returned in your chariots to Olympus, 
where are the seats -oi the inlmortaJs." 

Tims he said : but Minerva and Juno murmured. They 
sat near each other, and were devising evils for the Trojans. 

* Observe the aposiopesls. 
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Minerva, indeed, was silent, nor said any thing, angry with 
father Jove, for wild rage possessed her. But Juno con- 
tained not her wrath in her breast, but addressed him : 

" Most terrible son of Satnm, what hast thou said ? Well 
do we know that thy might is invincible : yet do we lament 
the warlike Greeks, who will now perish, fulfilling their evil 
destiny. But nevertheless, we will desist from war, if thou 
desirest it. But we will suggest counsel to the Greeks, 
which will avail them, that they may not all perish, thou 
being wrathful." 

But her cloud-compelling Jove answering, addressed : *' To- 
morrow, if thou wilt, O venerable, large-eyed Juno, thou 
shalt behold the very powerful son of Saturn even with 
greater havoc destroying the mighty army of the warlike 
Greeks. For warlike Hector will not cease from battle 
before that he arouse the swifl-fboted son of Peleus at the 
ships. On that day, when they indeed are fighting at tho 
ships, in a very narrow pass, for Patroclus fallen. For thus is it 
fated. But I do not make account of thee enraged, not if thou 
shouldst go to the furthest limits of land and ocean, where 
Japetus and Saturn sitting, are delighted neither with the 
splendor of the sun that journeys on high, nor with the 
winds; but profound Tartarus [is] all around — ^not even 
if wandering, thou shouldst go there, have I regard for 
thee enraged, since there is nothing more impudent than 
thou." 

Thus he said: but white-armed Juno answered naught 
And the bright light of the sun fell into the ocean, drawing 
dark night over the fruitful earth.* The light set to the 
Trojans indeed unwilling; but gloomy and muchrdesired 
night came on, grateful to the Greeks. 

But illustrious Hector then formed a council of the Tro- 
jans, having led them apart from the ships, at the eddying 
river, in a clear space, where the place appeared free from 
dead bodies. But alighting to the ground from their horses, 
they listened to the spee<£ which Hector, beloved of Jove, 
uttered. In his hand he held a spear of eleven cubits: 
and before him shone the golden point of the spear, and a 

* Beautifully expressed by Ennius apud Macrob. Sat vi. 4: "Interea 
fax Occidit, Oceanumque rubra tractim obruit sethra." See Columna on 
Enn. p. 113, ed. HesseL 
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golden ring surrounded it. Leaning on this, he spoke winged 
words : 

''Hear me, ye Trojans, and Dardanians, and allies: I 
lately thought that having destroyed the ships and all the 
Greeks, I ^ould return back to wind-swept Ilium. But 
darkness has come on first, which has now been the chief 
means of preserving the Greeks and their ships on the shore 
of the sea. But, however, let us now obey, dark night, and 
make ready our repasts ; and do ye loose from your chariots 
your beautiful-maned steeds, and set fodder before them: 
and quickly bring from the city oxen and &t sheep ; bring 
sweet wine and bread from your homes ; and besides collect 
many &gots, that all night till Aurora, mother of dawn, 
we may kindle many fires, and the splendor may ascend 
to heaven: lest haply in the night the long-haired Greeks 
attempt to fly over the broad ridge of the ocean. That they 
may not at all events without toil and without harm ascend 
their ships ; but [let us] take care that each of them may 
have to heal a wound^ at home, being stricken either with 
an arrow, or wit^ a sharp spear, bounding into his ship; 
that every other too may dread to wage tearful war against 
the horse-breaking Trojans. Let the heralds, dear to Jove, pro- 
claim through the city, that the youths at the age of puberty, 
and the hoary-templed sages, keep watch around the city, 
in the god-built turrets ; and let the females also, the feebler 
sex, in their halls each kindle a mighty fire : and let there 
be some strong guard, lest a secret band enter the city, 
the people being absent. Thus let it be, magnanimous Tro- 
jans, as I say : and let the speech, which is now most salu- 
tary, be thus spoken. But for that which will be [most 
expedient] in the morning, I will [then] speak among the 
horse-breaking Trojans. Making vows ooth to Jove and to 
the other gods, I hope to banish hence those dogs borne 
hither by the &tes, whom the fates bear in their black ships.* 
But let us keep watch during the night, and in the morning, 
at dawn, equipped with arms, let us stir up sharp conflict at 
tlie hollow ships. I will see whether valiant Diomede. the 
son of Tydeus, will force me back from the ships to our 

^ Literally, " digest a weapon," i. e., have a wound to attend to. So 
telum and wdntta are used for each other in Latin. 
* Surely this lino is a gloss upon KrjpeaaKjtopiJTovg. 
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walls, or whether I shall bear away his bloody ^oils, having 
slain him with my brazen spear. To-morrow shall he make 
manifest his valor, if he shall withstand my assaulting spear. 
But I think that he will lie wounded among the first at 
sunrise to-morrow, and many companions around him. Would 
that I were so certainly immortal, and free from old age all 
my days, and honored, as Minerva and Apollo are honored, 
as [I am certain] that this day will bring evil upon the 
Greeks." 

Thus Hector harangued them ; but the Trojans applauded 
aloud. And they loosed from the yoke their sweating steeds, 
and bound them with halters, each to his own chariot 
Quickly they brought from the city oxen and fat sheep : and 
they brought sweet wine, and bread from their homes, and 
also collected many faggots. But the winds raised the savor 
from the plain to heaven. 

But they, greatly elated, sat. all night in the ranks of war, 
and many fires blazed for them. As when in heaven the 
stars appear very conspicuous' around the lucid moon, when 
the sether is wont to be without a breeze, .and all the pointed 
rocks and lofly summits and groves appear, but in heaven 
the immense sether is disclosed, and all the stars are seen, 
and the shepherd rejoices in his soul. Thus did many fires 
of the Trojans kindling them appear before Ilium, between 
the ships and the streams of Xanthus. A thousand fires 
blazed in the plain, and by each sat fifty men, at the light of 
the blazing fire. But their steeds eating white barley and 
oats, standing by the chariots, awaited beautiful-throned 
Aurora. 

' Ct JEaoti, Ag. 6 : Aafivpoi)g ivvaffraCt iftirpeirovrac tUdipi, 
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67 advice of Nestor, Agamemnon aends Ulysses, FhoeniZ} and Ajaz, to 
tbe tent of Achilles to sue for a reconciliation. Notwithstandmg the 
earnest appeal of Phoenix, their errand proves froitless. 

Thus the Trojans indeed kept guard : but a mighty' Flight, 
the companion of chill Fear, seized upon the Greeks; and all 
the chiefs were afflicted with intolerable grief. And as two 
winds, the north and south, which both blow from Thrace,' 
rouse the fishy deep, coming suddenly [upon it] ; but the 
black billows are elevated together; and they dash much 
sea^-weed out of the ocean ; so was the mind of the Greeks 
distracted within their bosoms. 

Bui Atrides, wounded to the heart with great sorrow, kept 
going round, giving orders to the clear-voiced heralds, to 
summon each man by name to an assembly, but not to call 
aloud ; and he himself toiled among the first. And they sat 
in council, grieved, and Agamemnon arose, shedding tears, 
like a black-water fountain, which pours its gloomy stream 
from a lofty rock. Thus he, deeply sighing, spoke words to 
the Greeks : 

" O friends, leaders and chieftains over the Greeks, Jove, 

1 " In IL I. 2f the ^eanemrf ^v^a of the Achseans is not to be explained 
as n supematural flight, occasioned by the gods. It is a great and geneial 
flight, caused by Hector and the Trojans. For although this was approved 
of and encouraged by Jupiter, yet his was only that mediate influence of 
the deity without which in general nothing took place in the Homeric 
battles.''— Buttm. LexiL p. 368. Cf. Coleridge, p. 160. 

s Wood, p. 46, explains this from the situation of Ionia. Heyne, 
however, observes,,'* comparatio e mente poetse instituitur, non ex Aga- 
memnonis persona." 
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the son of Saturn, has greatly entangled me in a grievous 
calamity : cruel, who once promised me, and assented, that 1 
should return, having destroyed well-built Ilium. But now 
has he plotted an evil fraud, and orders me to return inglo- 
rious to Argos, after I have lost much people. Thus, doubt- 
less, will it be agreeable to almighty Jove, who has already 
overthrown the heights of many cities, and will still over- 
throw them, for his power is greatest. But come, let us all 
obey as I advise : let us fly with the ships to our dear father- 
land, for now we shall not take wide-wayed Troy." 

Thus he spoke ; but they were all still in silence, and the 
sons of the Greeks being sad, kept silent long: at length 
Diomede, brave in the din of battle, spoke : 

"Son of Atreus, thee will I first oppose, speaking incon- 
siderately, as is lawful, in the assembly ; but be not thou the 
least offended. First among the Greeks didst thou disparage 
my valor, saying that I was unwarlike and weak;* and ail 
this, as well the young as the old of the Greeks know. One 
of two things hath the son of crafty Saturn given thee : he 
has granted that thou shouldst be honored by the scepter 
above all; but valor hath he not given thee, which is the 
greatest strength. Strange man, dost thou then certainly 
&ink that the sons of the Greeks are unwarlike and weak, 
as thou say est ? If indeed thy mind impels thee, that thou 
shouldst return, go: the way lies open to thee, and thy 
ships stand near the sea, which very many followed thee from 
Mycenae. But the other long-haired Greeks will remain 
until we overthrow Troy : but if they also [choose], let them 
fly with their ships to their dear fatherland. But we twain, 
I and Sthenelus,' will fight, until we find an end of Troy ; 
for under the auspices of the deity we came." 

Tlius he spoke; but all the sons of the Greeks applauded, 
admiring the speech of steed-breaking Diomede. But them 
the knight Nestor, rising up, addressed : 

"Son of Tydeus, pre-eminently indeed art thou brave in 
battle, and the best in council among all thine equals. No 
one has censured thy discourse, nor contradicts it, as many as 

» Cf. iv. 370, sqq. 

8 Heyne compares Julius Csegar, Com. B. G. i. 40. "Si prseterea 
nemo sequatur (contra ArioTlstum), tamen se cum sola decima legion© 
iturum dicit." 
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are the Greeks ; but thou comest not to an end of discussion.' 
Assuredly thou art youthful, and mightst be my youngest 
son for age, yet thou speakest prudent words to the kings of 
the Greeks, for thou hast said aright. But come, I who 
boast to be older than thou, will speak out, and discuss eyery 
thing : nor will any one, not even king Agamemnon, disre- 
gard my speech. 'A'ibeless, lawless, homeless is he, who loves 
horrid civil war. But now, however, let us obey dark night, 
and make ready suppers. But let the respective guards lie 
down beside the trench, dug without the wall. To the youth, 
indeed, I enjoin these things ; but next, Atrides, do thou 
begin, for thou art supreme. Give a banquet to the elders ; it 
becomes thee, and is not unseemly. Full are thy tents of 
wine, which the ships of the Greeks daily bring over the 
wide sea from Thrace. Thou hast every accommodation, and 
rulest over many ^ople. But when many are assembled, do 
thou obey him who shall give the best advice ; for there is 
great need of good and prudent [advice] to all the Greeks, 
since the enemy are burning many fires near the ships ; and 
who can rejoice at these things 1 But this night wUl either 
ruin the army or preserve it." 

Thus he spoke ; and they heard him very attentively, and 
obeyed. But the. guards rushed forth with their arms, [those 
around] Tbrasymedes, the son of Nestor, the shepherd of the 
people, Ascalaphus and lalmenus, sons of Mars, Meriones, 
Aphareus, and Dei'pyrus, as well as the son of Creon, noble 
Lycomedes. There were seven leaders of the guards, and a 
hundred youths marched along with each, holding long spears 
in their hands. Proceeding to the space between the trench 
and the wall, there they sat down, and there kindled a fire, 
and prepared each his supper. 

But Atrides conducted the assembled elders of the Greeks 
to his tent, and set before them a strength-recruiting ban- 
quet; and they laid their hands upon the viands placed 
before them. But when they had dismissed the desire of 
eating and drinking, to them first of all did aged Nestor, 
whose advice had previously appeared best, begin to inter- 
weave advice ; who wisely counseling, addressed them, and 
said: 

*' Most glorious Atrides, king of men, Agamemnon, with 

^ i e., thou hast not said all that might have been said on the subject 
7* 
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thee shall I end, and with thee shall I commence. Sinco 
thou art a king of many nations, and Jove hath placed in 
thine hands both a scepter and laws, that thou mayest con- 
sult for their advantage. Therefore is it necessary that thou 
in particular shouldst deliver and hear an opinion, and also 
accomplish that of another, when his mind ui^es any one 
to speak for the [public] good; but on thee will depend 
whatever takes the lead. Yet will I speak as appears 
to me to be best. For no other person will propound a 
better opinion than that whidi I meditate, both of old and 
also now, from that period when thou, O nobly bom, didst 
depart, carrying off the maid Briseis from the tent of the 
enraged Achilles ; by no means according to my judgment ; 
for I very strenuously dissuaded thee from it : but having 
yielded to thy haughty temper, thou djdst dishonor the 
bravest hero, whom even the immortals nave honored ; for, 
taking away his reward, thou still retainest it. Yet even 
now let us deliberate how we may succeed in persuading him, 
appeasing him with agreeable gifrs and soothing worda" 

But hun the king of men, Agamemnon, again addressed : 
" Old man, thou hast not falsely enumerated my errors. I 
have erred, nor do I myself deny it. That man indeed is 
equivalent to many troops, whom Jove loves in his heart, as 
now he hath honored this man, and subdued the people of 
the Greeks. But since I erred, having yielded to my way- 
ward disposition, I desire again to appease him, and to give 
him invaluable presents. Before you all will I enumerate 
the distinguished gifis : seven tripods untouched by fire,* and 
ten talents of gold, and twenty shining caldrons, and twelve 
stout steeds, victorious in the race, which have borne off 
prizes by their feet. No pauper would the man be, nor in 
want of precious gold, to whom as many prizes belong as 
[these] solid-hoofed steeds have brought to me. I will like- 
wise give seven beautiful Lesbian women, skillful in feultless 
works ; whom I selected when he himself took well-inhabited 
Lesbos, who excel the race of woman in beauty. These will 
I give him, and among them will be her whom then I took 
away, the daughter of Briseis ; and I will swear moreover a 
mighty oath, that I never ascended her bed, nor embraced 

' t. «., not jet brought into common xzse. 
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her, as is the custom of human beings — of men and women. 
All tibese shall immediately be ready ; and if, moreover, the 
gods grant that we destroy the great city of Priam, let him 
fill his ships abundantly with gold and brass, entering h) 
when we the Greeks divide the spoil. Let him also ^|p^ 
twenty Trojan women, who may be fairest next t^^^Ggiyo 
Helen. But if we reach Achaean Argos, theu^ffler of the 
land,* he may become my son-in-law ; andji'will honor 1dm 
eqm^ly with Orestes, who is nurtured a«iny darling son, in 
great affluence. Now, I have three/^ughters in my well- 
buil't palace — ^Chrysothemis, Lao^e, and Jphianassa. Of 
these let him lead the belove^one, whichsoever he may 
choose, without marriage-dow^*, to the house of Peleus ; but 
I will give very many dowries, so many as no man ever yet 
gave to his daughter. I wi^l, moreover, give him seven well- 
inhabited cities---Cardam]fle, £nope, and grassy Ira, glorious 
Pherse, with deep-pastui^ed Anthea, fair ^peia, and vine-bear- 
ing Pedassus ; which^e all near the sea, the last toward 
sandy Pylus. Bat in them dwell men rich in flocks and 
herds, who will honor him like a god with gifls, and beneath 
his scepter will pay rich tributes. These will I bestow upon 
him, ceasing from his anger. Let him be prevailed upon* 
Pluto indeed is implacable and inexorable, wherefore ne is 
the most hateful of all the gods to men. Let him likewise 
yield to me, inasmuch as I am more kingly, and because I 
boast to be older [than he]." 

But him the ixerenian knight Nestor then answered : 
^'Most glorious son of Atreus, king of men, Agamemnon, 
thou indeed of&rest gifts by no means despicable to king 
Adiilles. But come, let us urge chosen men, who may go 
with all ^eed to the tent of Achilles, the son of Peleus. 
Come, then, these will I select, but let them obey. First of 
all indeed let Phoenix, dear to Jove, be the leader ; next then 
mighty Ajax and divine Ulysses: and of the heralds, let 
Hodius and Eurybates follow with them. But bring water 
for the hands, and command to observe well-omened words,' 
that he may supplicate Satumian Jove, if perchance he will 
take pity." 

* A beautiful expression, denoting the fertility of the land. Of. Albert, 
on Hesych. t ii. p. 806. So vijaoto fiaoTdc in Oallira. H. in DeL 48. 
s The translation, "favor us with their voices," is nonsense, while 
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Thus he spoke, aiid- delivered an opinion agreeable to them 

all. Immediately indeed the heralds poured water upon 

their hands, and the youths crowned the goblets with wine; 

^-i^^hen they distributed them to all, having poured the first of 

ih^^yf'me into the cups. But when they had made libations, 

and dft^^i^k as much as their mind desired, they hastened 

from the ^btent of Agamemnon, the son of Atreus. To 

them the Gerei«ian knight Nestor gave many charges, 

looking wistfully Tq(jon each, particularly upon Ulysses, 

that they should endeaVi^r to persuade the blameless son of 

Peleus. V^ 

They twain then went alohjff the shore of the loud-sounding 
sea, praying earnestly to earBB^shaking [Neptune,] who en- 
compasses the earth, that they m^ht easily persuade the great 
mind of the grandson of .^Elacus. ^^ut they came to the t^ts 
and ships of the Myrmidons, and tbey found bim delighting 
his soul with his clear-toned harp, beautiful, curiously 
wrought, and upon it was a silver oomb. This he had taken 
from among the spoils, having destroyed the city of Eetion, 
and with it he was delighting his soul,, and singing the 
glorious deeds^ of heroes. Patroclus alone sat opposite to 
him in silence, waiting upon the descendant of jEacus when 
he should cease to sing; Then they advance further, and 
divine Ulysses preceded ; and they stood before him ; while 
Achilles, astonished, leaped up, with his lyre, quitting the 
seat where he had been sitting. In like manner Patroclus, 
when he beheld the heroes, arose, and swift-footed Achilles 
taking them by the hand, addressed them : 

" Hail, warriors, ye indeed have come as friends. Surely 
[there is] some great necessity [when ye come], who are to 
me, although enraged, dearest of the Greeks." 

Thus having spoken, divine Achilles led them forward 
and seated them upon couches and purple coverlets; then 
straightway he addressed Patroclus, who was near : 

** keep silence" is by no means the meaning of ei(}njfiyaai. Kennedy 
rightly explains it, " abstain from expressions unsuitable to the solemni- 
tj of the occasion, which, by offending the god, might defeat the object 
of tiieir supplications." See Servius on Virg. Mn, v. 71 ; Lamb, on Hor. 
Od. iii. 1, 2 ; Broukhus. on Tibull ii. 1, 1. 

* Or the renown of heroes. So Apollon. i. 1 : UaTiaiyev^uv K?da 
€uTuv yLvrjaonai, 
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^ Place a large goblet, O son of Mencetius, mix purer wine,' 
and prepare a cup for each, for men most dear [to me] are 
beneath my roof." 

Thus he spoke ; and Patroclus obeyed his dear companion. 
But he [Achilles] placed in the flame of the fire a large dress- 
ing-block, and upon it he laid the chine of a sheep and of a 
&t goat, with the back of a fatted sow, abounding in fkt. 
Automedon then held them for him, and noble AchUles cut 
them up ; and divided them skillfully into small pieces, and 
transfixed them with spits; while the son of Menoetius, a 
godlike hero, kindled a large fire. But when the fire had 
burned away, and the flame grew languid, strewing the em- 
bers, he extended the spits over them, aud sprinkled them 
with sacred salt, nusing them up from the racks. But when 
be had dressed them, and had thrown them upon kitchen 
tables, Patroclus, taking bread, served it out upon the board 
in beautiful baskets : but Achilles distributed the flesh. But 
he himself sat opposite to noble Ulysses, against the other 
wall, and ordered Patroclus, his companion, to sacrifice to the 
gods ; and he accordingly cast the first morsels^ into the fire. 
And they stretched forth their hands to the prepared viands 
which lay before them. But when they had dismissed the 
desire of eating and drinking, Ajax nodded to Phoenix, but 
noble Ulysses observed it, and having filled his goblet with 
wine, he pledged Achilles : 

"Health, Achilles. We are not wanting of a complete 
feast, either in the tent of Agamemnon, son of Atreus, or 
even here also, for many strength-recruiting dainties are 
here ; but the business of an agreeable feast is not our care. 
We, O thou Jove-nurtured one, contemplating it, rather 
dread a very great disaster, as it is matter of doubt whether 
the well-benched ships be saved or destroyed, unless thou 
puttest on thy might. For near the ships and the wall the 
high-minded Trojans and their far-summoned allies have 
pitched their camp, kindling many fires throughout the host ; 
and they say that they will no longer restrain themselves, 

^ i e.j less diluted than usual On this qu^nt picture of ancient man. 
ners, compared with the customs of the Hebrew fathers, compare Cole- 
ridge, p. 151. 

• HesycK and Phrynicus (for their glosses should probably be joined). 
"^vi^hxc ' dirapxdc tu>v reOvjuivuv. 
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but that they will &11 upon our black vessels.^ And Sa- 
tuiian Jove exhibiting to them propitious signs, darts his 
lightning; and Hector, looking fiercely round in valor, 
rages terribly, trusting in Jove, ner reverences at all either 
men or gods, but great madness hath come upon him. He 
prays tli^t divine morn may speedily come. For he declares 
that he will cut off the poop-ends" of the ships, and bum [the 
ships] themselves with ravaging fire, and slaughter the 
Greeks beside them, discomforted by the smoke. Wherefore 
do r greatly fear in my mind lest the gods may fulfill his 
threats, and it be destined for us to perish in Troy, far from 
steed-nourishing Argos. Rise then, if thou hast the inten^ 
tion, although late, to defend the harassed sons of the Greeks 
firom the violent onslaught of the Trojans. To thyself it 
will hereafter be a cause of sorrow, nor is it possible in any 
manner to discover a remedy for a disaster when received; 
wherefore reflect much beforehand, how thou mayest avert 
the evil day from the Greeks. O my friend, surely thy 
father Peleus charged thee, on that day when he sent thee 
from Phthia to Agamemnon, 'My son, Minerva and Juno 
will bestow valor, if they choose; but restrain thy great- 
hearted soul within thy breast, because humanity is better; 
and abstain from injurious contention, that both the youth 
and elders of the Greeks may honor thee the more.' Thus 
di<f the old man give charge, but thou art forgetful. Yet 
even now desist, and lay aside thy mind-corroding wrath. 
To thee Agamemnon gives worthy gifts, ceasing from indig- 
nation. But if [thou wilt] hear from me, and I will repeat 
to thee how many presents Agamemnon in his tents hath 
promised thee : seven tripods, untouched by the fire, and ten 
talents of gold, twenty shining caldrons, and twelve stout 
steeds, victorious in the race, which have borne off prizes* by 
their feet. No pauper, nor in want of precious gold, would 
that man be to whom so many prizes belonged as the steeds 
of Agamemnon have borne off by their fleetness. He will 
likewise give seven beautiful women, skillful in fitultless 
works, Lesbians, whom he selected when thou thyself didst 

* But Heyne, " non locum tuituros [nos], sed in naves fugiturofl et 
discessuros.'* 

2 This interpretation is substantiated by Heyn^ from II. O, 111, The 
oKpooTo^iOj ov Jigure-headSf are not meant here. 
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take well-inhabited Lesbos, who then excelled tho race of 
women in beauty. These will he give thee, and anumg 
them will be her whom once he took away, the daughter of 
Briseis ; and he will moreover swear a mighty oath, that he 
never ascended her bed, nor embraced her, as is the custom, 
king, both of men and women. All these shall imme- 
diately be in waiting ; and if, moreover, the gods grant that 
we pillage the vast city of Priam, entering, thou mayest fill 
thy ships aburdmtly with gold and brass, when we, the 
Greeks, divide the spoils. Thou shalt also dioose twenty 
Trojan women, who may be fiurest next to Argive Helen. 
But if we reach Achsan Argos, the udder of the land, thou 
mayest become his son-in-law, and he will honor thee 
equally with Orestes, who is nurtured as his darling son, in 
great affluence. But he has three daughters in Us well- 
built palace — Oirysothemis, Laodice, and Iphianassa. Of 
these thou shalt conduct the most beloved whomsoever thou 
mayest choose, without marriage-gifls, to the house of Peleus ; 
but he will give very many dowries, such as no man yet gave 
his daughter. He will moreover give thee seven well- 
inhabited cities — Gu*damyle, Enope, and grassy Ira, glorious 
Pherse, with deep-pastured Anthea, fair ^peia, and vine- 
bearing Pedasus; which are all near the sea, the last 
toward sandy Pylus. But in them dwell men abounding in 
flocks and herds, who will honor thee with gifts like a god, 
and under thy scepter pay rich tributes. These will he fdfill 
to thee ceasing from thy wrath. But if indeed the son of 
Atreus himself and his gifts be more hateful to thee from 
thine heart, at least have pity upon all the other Greeks, 
harassed throughout the army, who will honor thee as a god ; 
for surely thou wilt obtain very great honor among them. 
For now mayest thou slay Hector, since he hath already 
come very near thee, possessing detructive fury ; since he de- 
clares that no one of the Greeks whom the ships have con- 
veyed hither is his equal." 

But him swift-footed Achilles answering, addressed : 
^ Most noble son of Laertes, much-scheming Ulysses, it be- 
hooves me indeed to speak my opinion without reserve, even 
as I think, and as will be accomplished, that ye may not, 
sitting beside me, keep whining* one after another. Hateful 

' This word is etjmologically connected with rpvyuv. It properly 
•ignifies the moaning of the dove. 
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to me as the gates of Hades is he who conceals one thing in 
his mind and utters another. But I will speak as appears to 
me to be best; and I think that neither Agamemnon, the 
son of Atreus, nor the other Greeks will persuade me; since 
there is no gratitude to him who fights ever ceaselessly with 
hostile men. An equal portion [f^ls] to him who loiters^ as 
if one continually fight ; and the coward is in equfd honor 
with the brave. The man of no deeds, and the man of many, 
are wont equally to die ; nor does any thing lie by me as a 
store,* because I have suffered sorrows in my soul, ever 
risking my life to fight. And as the bird brings food to her 
unfledged young when she hath found it, although she &res 
badly herself; so have I too spent many sleepless nights, 
and' gone through bloody days in combat, fighting with heroes 
for their wives' sakes. Twelve cities indeed of men have I 
wasted with my ships, and on foot I say eleven throughout 
the fertile Troad.' From ail these have I carried off many 
and precious spoils, and bearing them, have given all to 
Agamemnon,.the son of Atreus ; while he, remaining behind 
at the swift ships, receiving them, hath distributed but few, 
but retained many. To the chiefs and kings hath he given 
other prizes ; to whom indeed they remain entire : but from 
me alone of the Greeks hath he taken it away, and he pos- 
sesses my spouse, dear to my soul, with whom reclining, let 
him delight himself. But why is it necessary that the Greeks 
wage war with the Trojans 1 Or from what necessity did 
the son of Atreus, assembling an army, lead it hither 1 Was 
it not on account of fair-haired Helen 1 Do the sons of 
Atreus alone, of articulate-speaking men, love their wives? 
[Surely not], since whatever man is good and prudent loves 
and cherishes his spouse ; thus I too loved her from my soul, 
though the captive of my spear. And now since he hath 
snatdied my reward from my hands, and deceived me, let 
him not make trial of me, already well informed, for he will 
not persuade me ; but let him consider with thee. O Ulysses 
and the other kings, how he may repel the hostile fire from 
the ships. Assuredly he has already accomplished many 
labors without me. He has already built a rampart, and 

* Schol. irepiaauv tI iart. Kennedy explains it : " nor have all the 
toils which I have undergone been productive of any superior advantage 
tc me." ' See a list of these cities in Heyne's note. 
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drawn a trench broad [and] large beside it ; and planted in 
it palisades ; but not even thus can he restrain the might of 
man-slaughtering Hector. While I indeed fought among 
the Greeks, Hector chose not to arouse the battle at a dis- 
tance from the wall, but ho came [only] as &r as the Sceoan 
gates, and the beech-tree. There once he awaited me alone, 
and with difficulty escaped my attack. But since I choose 
not to war with noble Hector, to-morrow,' having performed 
sacrifices to Jove and all the gods, [and] having well laden 
my ships, when I shall have drawn them down to the sea, 
thou shalt behold, if thou wilt, and if such things be a care 
to thee, my ships early in the morn sailing upon the fishy 
Hellespont, aud men within them, eager for rowing; and 
if glorious Neptune giant but a prosperous voyage, on the 
third day I shall surely reach fertile Phthia.' Now there I 
have very many possessions, which I left, coming hither, to 
my loss.' And I will carry hence other gold and ruddy 
brass, well-girdled women, and hoary iron, whKch I have 
obtained by lot. But the reward which he gave, king Aga- 
memnon, the son of Atreus, hath himself insultingly taken 
from me : to whom do thou tell all things as I charge thee, 
openly, that the other Greeks also may be indignant, if he, 
ever clad in impudence, still hope to deceive any of the 
Greeks ; nor let him dare, dog-like as he is, to look in my 
face. I will neither join in counsels nor in any action with 
him ; for he hath already deceived and offended me, nor shall 
he again overreach me with words. It is enough for him [to 
do so once] : but in quiet* let him perish, for provident Jove 
hath deprived him of reason. Hatdful to me are his gifts, and 
himself I value not a hair.* Not if he were to give me ten 
and twenty times as many gifls as he now has, and if others 

Observe the broken construction, well suited to the irritability of the 



» Cf: Cicero de Div. L 25. 

3 'E^/5cjv, hri <j>dopg. (ita etym. magn.) napayevofie/^oc, CL Albert! 
on Hesych. t. i p. 1445. 

* ^^'Ekt^Xoc forcibly expresses the condition of one who is advancing 
imperceptibly, though surely, to final ruin." — ^Kennedy. 

5 See Kennedy, and Duport, Gnom. p. 52, who compare the phrases 
"pilo minus amare," "pili facere." There is, however, much uncer- 
tainty respecting the origin and meaning of the proverb. C£ Albert! on 
Hesych. tip. 1246. 
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were to be added from any other quarter ; nor as many as 
arrive at Orchomenos, or Egyptian Thebes/ where numerous 
possessions are laid up in the mansions, and where are one 
hundred gates,' from each of which rush out two hundred 
men with horses and chariots. Nor if he were to give me 
as many as are the sands and dust, not even thus shall Aga- 
memnon now persuade my mind, until he indemnify me for 
ail his mind-grieving insult. But I will not wed the 
dat^hter of A^memnon, the son of Atreus, not if she were 
fit to contend in beauty with golden Venus, or were equal 
in accomplishments to azure-eyed Minerva; not even thus 
will I wed her. Let him then select another of the Greeks 
who may suit him, and who is more the king ; for if the gods 

E reserve me, and I reach home, then will Peleus himself 
ereafter bestow upon me a lady in marriage. There are 
many Grecian women throughout Hellas and Phthia, daught- 
ers of chieftains who defend the cities. Whomsoever of 
these I may choose, I will make my beloved wife ; and there 
my generous soul very much desires that I, wedding a be- 
trothed spouse, a fit partner of my bed, should enjoy the 
possessions which aged Peleus hath acquired. For not worth 
my life are all the [treasures] which they say the well- 
inhabited city Ilium possessed, while formerly at peace, 
before the sons of the Greeks arrived ; nor all which the stony 
threshhold of the archer Phoebus Apollo contains within it, in 
rocky Pytho.* By plunder, oxen and fat sheep are to be pro- 
cured, tripods are to be procured, and the yellow heads of 
steeds ; but the life of man can not be obtained nor seized, so as 
to return again, when once it has passed the inclosure of the 
teeth. For my goddess mother, silver-footed Thetis, declares 
that double destinies lead me on to the end of death. I^ on the 
one hand, remaining here, I wage war around the city of the 
Trojans, return is lost to me, but my glory will be Immortal; 

* ** Thebes was the center of Egyptian power and comnjerce, probably 
long before Memphis grew into importance, or before the Delta was made 
soiUkble to the purposes of husbandry by the cutting of canals and the 
raising of embankments." — Egyptian Antiquities, vol i. p. 66. 

2 iQthough Denon (see Egypt. Antt. p. 62) regards this as an unmean- 
ing expression, Heyne well observes: "numerus centenarius ponitur pro 
magno: et portis semel memoratis, multitudo hominum dedarator per 
^umerum exeuntium." 

» Of. Miiller, Dorians, vol. i. pp. 26, 268. 
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but if, on the other hand, I return home to my dear father- 
land, my excellent glory is lost, but my life will be lasting, 
nor will &e end of death speedily seize upon me. And to 
others also would I give advice to sail home, for ye will not 
find an aid of lofty Ilium; for far-sounding Jove hath 
stretched over it his hand, and the people have token courage. 
But do ye, departing, bear back this message to the chiefs of 
the Greeks, for such is the office of embas»adors, that they 
devise within their minds some other better plan, which for 
them may preserve their ships, and the army of the Greeks 
in the hollow barks ; since this, which they have now devised, 
is not expedient for them, while I cherish my wrath. But 
let Phoenix, Remaining here, recline beside us, that to-morrow, 
if he will, he may follow me in the ships to my dear father- 
land, although I will by no means lead him away by com- 
pulsion." 

Thus he spoke; but they all became mute in silence, 
marveling at his speech, for he answered with much vehe- 
mence. At length, however, the aged knight, Phoenix, ad- 
dressed him, shedding tears, for he greatly feared for the 
ships of the Greeks : 

^ If indeed, O illustrious Achilles, thou dost now meditate 
a return within thy mind, nor art at all willing to repel the 
destructive fire from the swifb ships, because indignation hath 
&llen upon thy soul ; how then can I, my dear child, be left 
here alone by thee 1 for ag^d Peleus, the breaker of steeds, 
sent me forth with thee on that day, when he dispatched 
thee from Phthia to Agamemnon, a boy, not yet skilled 
either in equally-destrojring war, nor in counsels where men 
also become illustrious. On which account he sent me forth 
to teach thee all these things, that thou mightest become 
both an orator in words and a performer in deeds. Thus 
then, my dear child, 1 wish not at length to be lefl by thee, 
not oven if a god himself^ having divested me of old age, 
should promise that he would render me a blooming youth, 
sank as I was when first I quitted fair-damed Hellas, flying 
the contentions of my father Amyntor, son of Ormenus; 
who was enraged with me on account of a fair>haired concu- 
bine whom he himself loved, but dishonored his wife, my 
mother. But she continually would embrace my knees in 
supplication, that I should first have connection with the con- 
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cubliie, that she might loathe the old man. Her I obeyed, 
aud did so ; but my father immediately perceiving it, uttered 
many execrations, and invoked the hateful Erinn^s, that no 
dear son, sprung from me, should ever be plac^ upon his 
knees; and the gods ratified his execrations, both infernal 
Jove and dread Proserpine. Then my soul within my mind 
could no longer endure that I should sojourn in the palace 
while my fiither was enraged. My friends, indeed, and 
relations, being much about me, detained me there within 
the halls, entreating [me to stay]. Many f&t sheep and 
stamping-footed, crooked-horned oxen they slaughtered ; many 
swine abounding in fat were stretched out to be roasted in 
the flame of Vulcan, and much of the old man's wine was 
drunk put of earthen vessels. Nine nights did they sleep 
around me : while, taking it in turns, they kept watch ; nor 
was the fire ever extinguished, one in the portico of the well- 
fenced hall, and another in the vestibule, before the chamber- 
doors. But when at length the tenth shady night had come 
upon me, then indeed I rushed forth, having burst the skill- 
fully-joined doors of the apartment, and I easily overleaped 
the fence of the hall, escaping the notice of the watchmen 
and the female domestics. Afterward I fled thence through 
spacious . Hellas, and came to fertile Phthia, the mother of 
sheep, to king Peleus ; who kindly received me, and loved 
me even as a &ther loves his only Aon, bom in his old age^ 
to ample possessions. He mad^ me opulent, and bestowed 
upon me much people, and I inhabited the extreme shores 
of Phthia, ruling over the Dolopians. Thee too, O godlike 
Achilles, have I rendered what thou a'^t," loving thee from 
my soul; since thou wouldst not go with another to the 
feast, nor take food in the mansion, until I, placing thee 
upon my knees, satisfied thee with viands, previously carving 
them, and supplied thee with wine. Ofleti hast thou wetted 
the tunic upon my breast, ejecting the wine in infant peevish- 
ness.* Thus have I borne very many things from thee, and 

* See, however, Buttm. Lexil. p. 510, sqq. who considers that TjyAv- 
yeroc simply means ^* tenderly beloved; only that it is a more forcible 
expression for this idei^ as is evident from the bad sense in which the 
word is osed at IL v. 470, where the meaning of a child spoiled by the 
love of its parents is evident." 
s i. e.» I reared thee to thy present age. Lit " I made thee so great" 
9 If any one should despise these natural details as trifling and l^naatb 
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much have I labored, thinking this, that since the gods 
have not granted an offspring to me from myself, I should at 
least make thee my son, O Achilles, like unto the gods, that 
thou mightest yet repel from me unworthy destiny. But 
O Achilles, subdue thy mighty rage ; it is by no means 
necessary for thee to have a merciless heart. Flexible are 
even the gods themselves, whose virtue, honor, and might 
are greater [than thine]. Even these, when any one trans- 
gresses and errs, do men divert [from their wrath] by sacrifices 
and appeasing vows, and frankincense and savor. For 
Prayers also are the daughters of supreme Jove,* both halt, 
and wrinkled, and squint-eyed ; which following on Ate from 
behind, are full of care. But Ate is robust and sound in 
limb, wherefore she &r outstrips all, and arrives first at every 
land, doing injury to men; while these afterward euro 
them.* Whosoever will reverence the daughters of Jove 
approaching, him they are wont greatly to aid, and hear 
when praying. Bat whosoever will deny and obstinately 
refuse them, then indeed, drawing near, they entreat Satum- 
ian Jove, that Ate may follow along with him, that being 
injured [in turn], he may pay the penalty. But O Achilles, 
do thou too yield honor to accompany the daughters of 
Jove, which . bends the minds of other brave men ; for if 
Atrides brought not gifts, and did not mention odiers in 
futurity, but would ever rage vehemently, I for my part 
would not advise that, casting away wrath, thou shouldst 
defend the Greeks, although greatly in need. But now ho 
at once gives both many immediately, and promises others 
hereafter; moreover, he hath dispatched the best men to 
supplicate thee, having selected throughout the Grecian army 
those who are dearest to thyself; whose entreaty do not 
thou despise, nor their mission, although formerly &ult was 
not to be found with thee, because thou wert enraged. Thus 
also have we heard the renown of heroes of former days, 

the dignity of poetry, I can only recommend a comparison with JEach, 
Choeph. 750, sqq., and Shakespeare's nurse in "Romeo and Juliet" 
In such passages, the age of the supposed speaker is the best apology for 
the poet 

* See Duport, Gnom. Horn. p. 6*7. 

s Perhaps it was from this passage that Sterne took his sublime idea of 
the Kecording Angel blotting out the oath which the Accusing Spirit h^U 
oarried up to heayen. 
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yrjx&a. vehement wrath came upon SLnVj [that] they were 
both appeasable by gifts, and to be reconciled by words. I 
remember this ancient and by no means modern deed, of 
what sort it was ; and I will repeat it among you all, being 
friends. The Curetes and iEtolians, obstinate in battle, 
£)Ught around the city of Calydon, and slaughtered each 
other; the iEColians, in defense of lofty Calydon, the 
Curetes, eager to lay it waste. in war; for between them 
had golden-throned Diana excited mischief, indignant be- 
cause (Eneus had not offered the first-fruits in sacrifice in 
the fertile spot of ground:^ while the other gods feasted 
on hecatombs, but to the daughter of mighty Jove alone 
he sacrificed not. Either he forgot,^ or did not think 
of it, but he did greatly err in mind. But she, the 
daughter of Jove, delighting in arrows, enraged, sent against 
[him] a. sylvan wild boar, with white tusks, which did much 
detriment, as is the wont [of boars], to the land of (Eneus. 
And many tall trees, one after another, did he prostrate on 
the ground, with their very roots and the blossom of their 
fruit But him Meleager, son of (Eneus, slew, assembling 
huntsmen and dogs from many cities; for he would not 
have been subdued by a few mortals : so mighty was he, and 
he caused many to ascend the sad funeral-pile. Still she 
(Diana) excited around him' a great tumult and war 
between the Curetes and magnanimous .^lEtolians, for the 
head and bristly skin of the boar.* While warlike Meleager 
fought, so long were the Curetes unsuccessful; nor were 
they able, although numerous, to remain without the wall. 
But when wrath, which swells the minds of others, though 
very prudent, within their breasts, came upon Meleager, for, 
enraged at heart with his dear mother Althaea, be remained 

* Cfl Heaiod, Theog. €i. Winiftoavvn^ yawol9iv eXevB^poc fiedeopoa. 
Like ovdap dpov^Cf ia yer. 141, it ia an expression deuoting ezcesslTQ 
fertility. 

2 So Xenoph. de Yenat, § 1. Olveug 6! iv yifp^ iirtXadofuvov TVi 
Ccor. See an excellent sketch of the storjr in Grote, voL i p. 195, sqq. 
Cfl Hygin. Fab. clxxii.j Lactant. Arg. fab. Ovid. viii. 4; Antonim. Lib. 
Met. I 2. 

3 i. c, the boar. 

< On the legend of this war, see ApoUodor. i. 8, 2 ; Callimach. in 
Dian. 216; Oyid, Met. viiL 260. A catalogue of the heroes who aocQm- 
panied Meleager is given by Hyginus, Fab. clxxiil 
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inactive beside his wedded wifb, fair Cleopatra, daught^ of 
Marpessa, the handsome-footed child of JBvenus and Idas, 
who • was then the bravest of earthly men, and eyen lifted a 
bow against king Pho&bos Apollo, for the sake of his fair- 
ankled spouse. Her [Cleopatra] then her father and vene- 
rable mothw in the palace were accustomed to call hy die 
suniame of Alcyone, because her mother, haying the plaint* 
ive note of sad Alcyone/ lamented when fkr-dafting Phoebus 
Apollo stole her away. Beside her he [Meleager] remained 
inactiye, brooding' over his sad anger, enraged because ci 
the curses of his mother, who, much grieving, prayed to the 
gods on account of the murder of her brethren.' Often with 
her hands did she strike the fruitful earth, calling upon 
Pluto imd dread Proserpine, reclining upon her knees, while 
her bosom was bedewed with tears, to give death to her son : 
but her the Erinnys, wanderins in gloom, possessing an 
implacable heart, heard from Erebus. Then immediately 
was there noise and tumult of these^ excited round the 
gates, the towers being battered. Then did the elders of 
the jStolians entreat him, and sent chosen priests to the 
gods, that he would come forth and defend them, promising 
a great gift. Where the soil of fertile Calydon was richest, 
there they ordered him to choose a beautiful indosure of 
fifty acres; the one half, of. land fit for vines, to cut off the 
other half of plain land, free from wood, for tillage. Much 
did aged CEneus, breaker of steeds, beseech him, having 
ascended to the.threshhold of his lofty-roofed chamber, shaking 
the well-glued door-post, supplicating his son. And much 
aka his sisters and venerable mother entreated him, but he 
the more refused ; and much [prayed] the companions who 
were dearest and most firiendiy of ail; but not even thus 
did they persuade the soul within his breast, until his 
cumber was violently assailed, and the Curetes were in the 
act of scaling the ramparts, and firing the great city. Then 
indeed at l^igth his fair-girdled spouse, wiping, supplicated 

^ See Antonim. Liberal. Met. § 2, who follows Homer rather closelj. 

2 Literally, "digesting." 

3 See n. 2, p. 41, and on the death of Meleager, by his mother burning 
a fatal brand^ Apollodor. 1. c. ; Zeuobios Cent Adag. y. 33 ; Anton, 
lib; Met I 2; 

* t. c, the Oalydonians. 
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Meleager, and recounted all the disasters, as many as happen 
to men whose city may be taken. In the first place, they 
slay the men,* while fire reduces the city to ashes; and 
others carry off the children and deep-zoned women. Then 
was his soul disturbed when he heard of evil deeds, and he 
hasted to go and gird the all-glittering armor around his 
body. Thus ho repelled the evil day from the -^tolians, 
yielding to his own inclination ; but they did not make good 
to him the many and pleasing gifts; but he nevertheless 
warded off evil. But revolve not such things within thy 
mind, O my friends, nor let the deity' thus turn thee, since 
it would be more dishonorable to assist the ships [when 
already] set on fire. Rather come for the gifts, for the 
Greeks will honor thee equally with a god. If again 
without gifts thou enter the man-destroying battle, thou 
wilt not receive equal honor, although warding off the war." 

But him swift-footed Achilles, answering, addressed: 
" Phoenix, respected father, old man, Jove-nurtured, to me 
there is no need of this honor, for I conceive that I have 
been honored by the behest of Jove, which will detain me 
at the crooked ships while breath remains in my bosom, and 
my knees have the power of motion. But I will tell thee 
something else, and do thou revolve it in thy mind. Disturb 
not my souK weeping and lamenting, gratifying the hero 
Atrides ; it is not at all necessary that thou love him, that 
thou mayest not be hated by me, who love thee. It is proper 
for thee with me to give annoyance to him who hath an- 
noyed me. Rule equally with me, and receive my honor in 
half.* These will bear back my message : but do thou, re- 
maining here, recline upon a soft bed, and with mom appear- 
ing let us consult whether we shall return to our native land 
or remain." 

He said, and in silence nodded to Patroclus from beneath 

' This catalo^e of the horrors of war seems to have been in the minds 
of SalluBt, Cat. § 61, and Ciceio, Or. iv. in CatiL 

8 Rudolf on Ocellus Lucan. p. 266, well observes, . " Antiquissimis 
temporibus, quorum repetere memoriam possumus, daiftuv nihil aliud 
erat, quam deus. Horn. Od. y, 165, 160; IL y. 420; IL A, 791. 
Neque in eo vocabuli discrimen est, si aut prosunt hominibns, aut iis 
nooent ; utroque enim modo daifiovec dicuntur." Kennedy and some of 
the translators have erred on this point. 

* ». e.f Koff fj/xiffv. See Heyne. 
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his brows, that he should strew a thick bed for Phoenix, 
while they were meditating to withdraw as quickly as pos- 
sible from the tent. But them godlike Telamonian Ajaz 
addressed: 

'' O Jove-bom son of Laertes, crafty Ulysses, let us go, for 
the object of our address appears not to me to be attainable, 
in this way at least, and we must report the mess^ to the 
Greeks with all haste, although it be not good. '&ej now 
sit expecting us ; but Achilles stores up within his breast a 
fierce and haughty soul, unyielding; nor does he regard die 
friendship of Hs companions, with which we have honored 
bim at the ships beyond others. Merciless one ! and truly 
some one hath accepted compensation even for a brother^s 
death, or his own son slain, while [the murderer] remains at 
home among his people, having paid many expiations : and 
the mind and noble soul of the other is appeased upon his 
having received compensation. But in thy breast the gods 
have put an unyielding and evil mind, for ue sake of a maid 
only; whereas we now ofiSsr thee seven &r excelling, and 
many other gifts beside them. Do thou then assume a pro- 
pitious disposition ; and have respect to thy house, for we are 
guests beneath thy roof from the multitude of the Greeks, 
and desire to be most dear and friendly to thee beyond all 
the Achaeans, as many as they are." 

But him swifi-fboted Achilles, answering, addressed: 
^^Most noble Ajax, son of Telamon, chief of the people, thou 
appearest to me to have said all this from thy soul, yet does 
my heart swell witb indignation as often as I recollect those 
things, how the son of Atreus hath rendered me dishonored 
among the Greeks, as if it were some contemptible stranger. 
But go ye, and carry 'back my message, for I shall not think 
of bloody war, before the son of warlike Priam, noble Hector, 
slau^tering. the Greeks, shall reach the ships of the Myrmi- 
dons, and bum the ships with fire. But about my tent and 
black sldip, however, I think that Hector, although eager, 
will desist irom combat." 

Thus he spake; but they, each having seized a double 
goblet, having made libations, went back by the side of the 
fleet, and Ulysses led the way. But Patroclus gave orders 
to his companions and female domestics to strew, with all 
haste, a thick couch for Phoenix ; and they, obedient, spread 

8 
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a bed as he desired — sheep-skins, coverlets, and the fine &brio 
of flax : there lay the old man, and awaited heavenly Morn. 
But Adiilles slept in the recess of his well-made tent; and 
beside him lay a lady, fair-cheeked Diomede, daughter of 
Phorbas, whom he had brought from Lesbos. And Patroclus 
on the other side reclined : and by him also lay fair-waisted 
IphiSy whom noble Achilles gave him, having taken lofty 
Scyros, a city of Enyeus. 

But when they were within the tents of Atrides, the sons 
of the Greeks, rising one after another, received them with 
golden cups, and interrogated thus. And first the king of 
men, Agamemnon, inquired : 

*' Come, tell me, O Ulysses, mucfh praised, great glory of 
the Greeks, whether does he wish to ward off the hostile fire 
from the ships, or has he refused, and does wrath still possess 
his haughty soul 1 " 

But him much-enduring, noble Ulysses then addressed: 
" Most glorious son of Atreus, Agamemnon, king of men, 
he wills not to extinguish his wrath, but is the more filled 
witli anger, and despises thee as well as thy gifts. He bids 
thee thyself consult with the Greeks, in what manner thou 
mayeot preserve both the ships and the army of the Greeks, 
but has himself threatened, that with the rising dawn he will 
launch into the main his well-benched, equally-plied vessels. 
And he has declared that he would advise others also to sail 
home, since ye will not now effect the destruction of lofly 
Ilium ; for far-resounding Jove hath greatly stretched forth 
his hand [over it], and the people have taken courage. 
Thus he spoke ; and here are these who followed me, Ajax, 
and the two heralds, both prudent men, to tell these thinga 
But aged Phoenix hath lain down there, for thus he ordered^ 
that in the morning, if he chose, he might follow him in the 
ships to his dear father-land ; but he will by no means carry 
him off against his wOl." 

Thus he spake ; and they all became mute in silence, mar- 
veling at his speech, for he harangued with great vehemence. 
Long were the sorrowing sons of the Greeks mute, till at 
length Diomede, valiant iq the din of battle, addressed them: 

*' Most glorious son of Atreus, king of men, Agamemnon, 
would that thou hadst not supplicated the illustrious son of 
Peleus, offering countless gifts, for he is haughty even other- 
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^ wise :' now again hast thou excited him much more to inso- 
lence. Let us, howeyep, leave him alone, whether he go or 
remain, for he will fight again at that time when his mind 

I within his breast uiges, and the Deity incites him. But 
come, let us all obey as I shall advise : go now to rest, hav- 

I ing satisfied your hearts with food and wine, for this is force 

I and vigor. But when ftAr rosy-fiogered mom has shone 

• forth, draw up the in&ntry and cavalry with all haste before 
the ships, cheering them : and do thou thyself likewise fight 

I in the foremost ranks." 

I Thus he spake, but all the kings approved, admiring the 

speech of Diomede, the breaker of steeds. Having then 
ofiored libations, they departed each to his tent ; there they 
lay down to rest^ and enjoyed the boon of sleep.^ 

1 I am indebted to Milton. 
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BOOK THE TENTH. 



ARGUMENT. 



Diomede and TTlysscs, as spies, penetrate the camp of the Trojans hf 
night, and finit entrap and slay Dolon, who had set out on the nine 
errand for the Trojans. Having obtained from him the desired inform- 
ation, they then attack the Tnracians, and slay their "king, Bhesns, 
while asleep. At the suggestion of Minerva, they then return to the 
camp. 

The other chiefe, indeed, of all the Greeks were sleeping 
the whole night at the ships, overcome by soft slumber ; but 
sweet sleep possessed not Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, 
shepherd of the people, revolvmg many things in his mind. 
As when the husband of fair-haired Juno thunders, preparing 
either an abundant, immense shower, or hail or snow, when 
the snow whitens llie fields ; or somewhere [preparing] the 
wide mouth* of bitter war ; so frequently groaned Agamemnon 
in his breast from the bottom of his heart, and his mind was 
troubled within him. As oflen indeed as he looked toward 
the Trojan plain, he wondered at the many fires which were 
burning before Ilium, the sound of flutes and pipes, and the 
tumult of men. But when he looked toward the ships and 
army of the Greeks, he tore up many hairs from his head by 
the roots' [enraged at] Jove who dwells aloft, and deeply he 
groaned in his noble heart. But this plan appeared best to 
him in his judgment ; to repair first to Neleian Nestor, [and 
see] whether with him he might contrivb some blameless 
counsel, which might be an averter of evil. Rising, therefore, 
he wrapped his coat around his breast, and beneath his smooth 
feet bound the beautiful sandals ; next he threw around him 

1 Cieero pro Arch. § 6, " Totius belli ore ac fiiucibus." 
8 Or "one after another." Schol.: Ik* d'Ahj^ovCt rj rrpofifil^ovc. See 
Merrick on Tryphiodor. 3S8 ; Albert! on Ilesych. t. il p. 1029. 
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the blood-stained skin of a huge, tawny* Hon, stretching to 
his ankles, and grasped his spear. InJike manner, a tremor 
possessed Menelaus, for neither did sleep rest upon Ins eye- 
lids, [through fear] lest the Greeks should suffer aught, who 
on his aooount had eome over the wide sea to Troj, waging 
daring war. First with a spotted leopard's skin he covered 
his broad baqk ; and next, lifUng his brazen helmet, placed it 
upon his head, and grasped a spear in his stout hand. But 
heirent to awaken his brother, who had the chief command 
of all the Greeks, and was honored by the people like a god. 
Him he found by the prow of his ship, putting his bright 
armor around his shoulders ; and arriying, he was welcome 
to him. Him first Menelaus, valiant in the din of war, ad- 
dressed : " Why arm thus, my respected brother 1 Or whom 
dost thou urge of thy companions to go as a spy among the 
Trojans? In truth I very much fear that no one will un- 
dertake this deed, going alone through the dead of night 
to reconnoiter the enemy. An^ one [who does so] will be 
bold-hearted indeed." 

But him king Agamemnon, answering, addressed: ^O 
Jove-nurtured Menelaus, need of prudent counsel [comes 
upon] both thee and me, which will protect and preserve the 
Greeks and their diips, since the mind of Jove is altered. 
Surely he has rather given his attention to the Hectorean 
sacrifices ; fi>r never have I beheld, nor heard a person who 
related, that one man has devised so many arduous deeds in 
one day as Hector, dear to Jove, hath performed upon the 
sons of the Greeks in such a manner, [although] the dear 
child neither of a goddess nor of a god. But such deeds 
hath he done as I conceive will long and for many a day be a 
cause of care to the Greeks ; so many evils hath he wrought 
agamst the Gn&eks. But go now, call Ajax and Idomeneus, 
running quickly to their ships, but I will go to noble Nestor,' 
and exhort him tjp arise, if he be willing to go to the sacred 
company* of guards and give orders ; for to him will they 

* Or, "actiye, raging." The other interpretation is, however, favored 
by Virg. ^n. ii. 721 : "Fulvique instemor pelle leonis." 

3 Some picked troop chosen for the especial purpose of keeping watch. 
Heyne compares 2, 604: iepdc kvk7.o?] 0,681: Aa^cDv lepodc srvAo- 
upovc* Compare, also, the lepdc ^x^ of the Thebans, Plutarch, in 
Pelop. 1. 1 p. 285; E. Athen. xiii. p. 661. 
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most attentively listen, because his son commands the guards, 
along with Meriones, the armor-bearer of Idomeneus ; for to 
them we intrusted the chief charge." 

But him Menelaus, valiant in the din of war, then an- 
swered: *^In what manner dost thou command and exhort 
me in thy speech 1 Shall I remain there with them, waiting 
till thou come, or shall I run back again to thee, after I have 
duly given them orders 1" 

But him, in turn, Agamemnon, king of m^, addressed : 
" Wait there, lest, as we come, we miss^ one another ; fv>r there 
are many ways through the camp. But shout aloud whither- 
soever thou goest, and enjoin them to the watdiM, accosting 
each man by a name from his paternal race,' honorably ad- 
dressing all ; nor be thou haughty in thy mind. Nay, let 
even us ourselves labor, whatever be our station, so heavy a 
calamity hath Jove laid upon us at our birth." 

Thus saying, he dismissed his brother, having duly chafed 
him. But he hastened to^go to Nestor, the shepherd of l^o 
people. Him he found on his soft couch beside his tent and 
black ship, and by him lay his variegated arms, a shield, two 
spears, and a glittering helmet : beside him also lay a flexible 
belt, with which the old man girded himself, when he was 
arming for man-destroying war, leading on his people ; since 
he by no means pelded to sad old age. Being supported 
on his elbow,* and lifting up his head, he addressed the son 
of Atreus, and questioned him in [these] words: 

^ Who art thou who comest thus alone by the ships, along 
the army, during the gloomy night, when other mortals are 
asleep 1 Whether seeking any of the guards, or any of thy 
companions? Speak, nor approach me in silence ; of what is 
there need to thee 1 " 

But him Agamemnon, king of men, then answered : ^ 
Nestor, son of Neleus, great glory of the Greeks, thou wilt 
recognize Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, whom beyond all 
Jove hath plunged into toils continually, while breath re- 

' Buttmanxi, LexU. p. 85, comes to the conclusion that "we must 
include dSpoTa^eiv among the forms of ufiaprdvcj, whose etymological 
oonnections, as long aa we are ignorant of them, we can easily do without" 

s Instances of this complimentary style of address occur in ver. 144. 
Aioyevif AaepridSff, 86 : Niarop N^Xv'iddff. 

> Cf. Propert I 3, 34. " Sic ait in moUi fixa toro cubitum." 
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mains in my breast, or my knees have the power of motion. 
I wander* thus, because sweet sleep sits not on mine eves, 
but war and the calamities of the Greeks are my care. For 
I greatly fear for the Greeks, neither is my heart firm, but I 
am confounded.^ My heart leaps without my breast, and'my 
fiur limbs tremble beneath. But if thou canst do aught 
(since neither doth sleep come upon thee), come, let us go 
down to the guards, that we may see whether, worn out by 
toil and [overpowered]' by sleep, they slumber, and are. alto- 
gether forgetful of the watch. And hostile men are encamped 
near, nor do we at all know but that they perhaps meditate 
in their minds to engage even during the night" * 

But him Nestor, the Gerenian knight, then answered: 
'^Agamemnon, most glorious son of Atreus, king of men, 
assuredly provident Jove will not accomplish to Hector all 
those devices, which now, perhaps, he expects ; but I think 
that he will labor under even more cares if Achilles shall 
but turn away his heart from heavy wrath. Yet will I will- 
ingly follow thee ; and let us moreover incite others, both 
spear-renowned Diomede, and Ulysses, swifl Ajax, and the 
valiant son of Phyleus. But if any one going, would call 
godlike Ajax, and king Idomeneus ; for their ships are the 
Airthest off,^ and by no means near at hand. But I will 
chide Mendaus, dear and respected though he be, nor will I 
conceal, even if thou shouldst be displeased with me, since 
thus he sleeps, and has permitted thee alone to labor. For 
now ought he to labor, supplicating among all the chiefs, for 
a necessity, no longer tolerable, invades us." 

But him Agamemnon, king of men, in turn addressed: 
'- Old man, at other times I would even bid thee blame him, 

* ^sch. Ag. 12 : Evr' dv di vvKTiT2,ay ktov Ivdpoabv r' lx(^ 
Tsvp^v dveipotc oiK iTrtoKoirovftiv^v 'K^^*', (^66oc yO,p dvtf iirvov 

3 Cicero ad Attic, ix. 6 : " Non angor, sed ardeo doloro ; Mi fioi 
yTop ifinedov, aAA' dXaXvirrijfiai, Non sum, inquam, mihi erode, 
mentis compos." 

* Observe the zeugma, which has been imitated by Hor. Od. ilL 4, 11 : 
" Ludo &tigatumque somno.'^ Compare the learned dissertation on this 
subject by d'Orville on Chariton, iv. 4, p. 440, sqq. ed. Lips. 

* JEsch. Sept. c. Th. 28 : Aeyei fiEyioTrjv irpoaOoX^v ^Axal&a ^Svktti- 
yoptladai KumCovXevetv 7r6},et. 

5 Soph. Aj. 3: Kal vvv inl oKtivaii ae vavTiKcu^ dpu Alavrog, hOa 
ru^iv icxdrrjv Jtx^i. 
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for he IS frequently remiss, and is not willing to labor, 
yielding neither to sloth, nor thoughtlessness of mind, but 
looking to me, and awaiting my commencement. But now 
he arose long before me, and stood beside me ; him I have 
sent before to call those whom thou seekest. But let us go, 
and we shall find them before the gates among the guards ; 
for there I bade them be assembled." 

But him the Gerenian knight Nestor then answered : "If 
190, none of the Greeks will be angry, nor disobey when he 
may exhort or give orders to any." 

Thus saying, he put on his tunic around his breast, and 
beneath his shining feet he placed the beautifol sandals, and 
fistened about him his purple cloak with a clasp, double, 
ample;' and the shaggy pile was thick upon it: and he 
sei^ a doughty spear, pointed with sharp brass. He pro- 
ceeded first to the ships of the brazen-mailed Achaeans ; then 
the Gerenian knight Nestor, Vociferating, aroused from bis 
sleep Ulysses, equal to Jove in counsel. But the voice 
immediately penetrated his mind, and he came out from the 
tent, and addressed them : 

"Why, I pray, wander ye thus alone through the am- 
brosial night, near the ships, through the army ; what so 
great necessity now comes upon you ?" 

But him Nestor, the Gerenian knight, then answered: 
" Jove-sprung son of Laertes, much-scheming Ulysses, be not 
indignant, for so great a sorrow hath oppressed the Greeks. 
But follow, that we may arouse even another, whomsoever it 
is fit, to deliberate whether to fly or fight." 

Thus he spake, and much-counseling Ulysses returning 
into his tent, flung around his shoulders his variegated shield, 
and. followed them. But they proceeded to Diomede, the 
son of Tydeus, and him they found without, before his tent, 
with his arms ; and his companions slept around him. Be- 
neath their heads they had their shields, and their spears 
were fixed erect upon the nether point ;' and afar off glit- 

* Sool.: T^v fteyuXrfv, oare Kot diirl^ air^ ;^pu/<£vov ^x^tv iicrc- 
ra/iivrfv. The epithet (^oiviKoeaaa denotes that it was the garb of royalty. 

« 2avp(0Tt/paf Toig arvpa^tv tuv 6nia(j tqv dopurwr. Hesychius, 
who also, with reference to the present passage, has 'LavpuTijpoQ' tov 
aidtjplov, Pollux. X. 31, weU explains it, rd toO Soparog iaTafievov- 
It is also called arvpa^ and orvpuKiov, 
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tered the brass, liko the liglitniiig of &ther Jove. The heiro 
himself however slumbered, and beneath him was stnsiwed 
the hide of a wild bull ; but under his head was spread a 
splendid piece of tapestry: Standing by him, the Gerenian 
knight Nestor awoke him, moving him on the heel with his 
fbot,^ he roused him, and upbraided [him] openly : 

'* Arise, son of Tydeus, why dost thou indulge in deep all 
night? Hearest thou not how the Trojans are encamped 
upon ail eminence in the plain near the ships, and that now 
but a small space keeps them off 1" 

Thus he spoke : but he leaped up very quickly from slum- 
ber, and addressmg him, spoke winged words : 

^' Inde&tigable art thou, old man : never, indeed, dost thou 
cease from labor. Are there not even other younger sons 
of the Greeks, who, going about in every direction, might 
arouse each of the kings 1 But, O old man, thou art im- 
possible to be wearied.'' 

But him then the Gerenian knight Nestor in turn 
addressed: '^ Truly, my friend, thou hast spoken all these 
things aright I have, to be sure, blameless sons, and I have 
numerous troops, some of whom indeed, going round, might 
give the summons. But a very great necessity hath oppressed 
the Greeks, and now. are the affairs of all balanced on a 
razor's edge,* whether there be most sad destruction to the 
Greeks, or lifcb Yet go now, since thou art younger, arouse 
swift Ajax, and the son of Phyleus, if thou hast pity on 
me.'* 

Thus he spake ; but. the Other threw around his shoulders 
the skin of a huge tawny lion, readiing to his feet, and took 
his spear. He hast^ed forth, and the hero, having aroused 
the rest, led them thence. 

But when they, now came to the assembled guards, they 
found not the leaders of the guards slumbering, but all were 
sitting vigilantly with their arms. As dogs with care keep 
watch around the sheep in a fold, hearing the furious wild 
beast, which comes through the wood from the mountains, 
but much clamor of men and dogs is against it, and sleep 

* Not " caJce pedis movens.** See Kennedy. 

« Herodot. viL 11: 'Ett^ ^pov yUp Trig aKfifjc Ix^rai ijftXv rii irpdy" 
luiTa, Soph. Antig. 996: ^povei jieddc ai vvv M ^poi) rvxvc* 
Theocrit xxii. 6 : ^Avdpuwcjv aur^pec M ^vpoi> ijdti iuvTov, 

8* 
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Is utterly lost to them ; so was sweet slumber lost to 
their eyelids, keeping guard during the sad night, for they 
were ever turned toward the plam, whensoever they heard 
the Trojans advancing. But the old man seeing them, 
rejoiced, and encouraged them with a speech, and addressing 
them, spoke winged words : 

^ Thus now, dear children, keep watch ; nor let sleep seize 
upon any, lest we become a mockery to the enemy." 

Thus saying, he crossed the trench ; and with him followed 
the chiefs of tiie Greeks, as many as had been summoned to 
the council. Along with these went Meriones, and the illus- 
trious son of Nestor ; for they had invited them, that they 
might consult with them. Having therefore passed over the 
dug trench, they sat down in a clear space, where a piece of 
ground appeared free from &llen dead bodies, whence im- 
petuous Hector had turned back, having destroyed the 
Greeks, when night at length enveloped them. There sitting 
down, they addressed words to eadi other, and to them the 
Gerenian knight Nestor began discourse : 

^ O friends, would not now some man put such confidence 
in his own daring mind as to go against the magnanimous 
Trojans, if percluuice he might take some of the enemy 
straying in the outskirts of the camp, or perhaps even leam 
some report among the Trojans, what they deliberate among 
themselves; whether they intend to remain here by the 
ships at a distance, or are about to return to the city, ednce 
they have subdued the Greeks ? Could he but hear all this, 
and come back to us unscathed, great glory would be his 
under heaven among all men, and he shall have a good 
reward. For as many chiefs as command the vessels, of all 
these each will give a black sheep, a ewe, having a lamb at 
its udders ; to which indeed no possession will be like ; and 
he will ever be present at our banquets and" feasts." 

Thus he spoke ; and they were all mute in silence; but to 
them Diomede, valiant in the din of battle, said : 

" Nestor, my heart and gallant spirit urge me to enter the 
camp of the hostile Trojans, which is near ; but if some other 
man were to go along with me, there would be more pleasure, 
and it wonld be more encouraging. For when two go 
together, the one perceives before the other how the ad- 
vantage may be. But if one being alone should observe any 
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thing, his perception is nevertheless more tardy, and his 
judgment weak." 

^us he spoke : and the greater number wished to follow 
Diomede. The two Ajaces wished it, servants of Mars; 
Meriones wished it ; the son of Nestor very earnestly desired 
it ; the spear-renowned son of Atreus, Menelaus, desired it ; 
and hardy Ulysses was eager to penetrate the crowd of the 
Trojans; for ever daring was his mind within his breast. 
Among them, however, Agamemnon, the king of men, spoke : 

^ Diomede, son of Tydeus, most dear to my soul, select the 
companion whom thou desirest, the bravest of those who 
present themselves, since many are ready. Nor do thou, 
paying deference in thy mind, leave indeed the better, and 
select as follower the worse, through respect [for rank] ; 
looking neither to £imily, nor whether one is more m& 
king." 

Thus he spake, for ho feared for yellow-haired Menelaus ; 
but among them Diomede, brave in the din of battle, again 
spoke: 

" If then ye now order me to select a companion myself, 
how can I now forget godlike Ulysses, whose heart is prudent, 
and spirit gallant in all labors ; and whom Pallas Minerva 
loves. He following,: we should both return even from 
burning fire, for he is skilled in planning beyond [all others]." 

But him much-enduring, noble Ulysses in turn addressed : 
"Son of Tydeus, neither praise me beyond measure, nor at 
all blame, for thou speakest these things among Argives, who 
are acquainted with tbem already. But let us go, for night 
hastens, on, and mom is at baud. The stars have already far 
advanced, and the greater portion of the night, by two parts, 
has gone by, but the third portion remains." 

Thus having spoken, they clad themselves in their terrible 
arms. To IHomede, Thrasymedes, firm in war, gave his 
two^dged sword, because his own was left at the ships, and 
a shield. Upon his head he placed his buU's-hide helmet, 
ooneless, crestless, which is called cataityx,* and protects the 
heads of blooming youths. And Meriones gave a bow, quiver, 
and sword to Ulysses, and put upon his head a casque of 
hide ; and within, it was firmly bound with many straps ; 

* " The KaralTv^ might b© termed the undress helmet of the chief who 
wore it" — ^Kennedy. 
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while without, the white teeth of an ivory-tusked boar set 
thick together on all sides fenced it well, and skillfully ; and 
in the midst a woollen head-piece' was sewed. It Autolycus 
once brought from Eleon, the dty of Amyntor, son of Hor- 
menus, having broken into his large mansion. He gave it, 
however, to Amphidamas, the Cytherian, to bear to Soandea, 
and Amphidamas bestowed it upon Molus, to be a gift of 
hospitality, but he gave it to his son Meriones to be worn. 
Then at last, being placed around, it covered the head of 
Ulysses. But they, when they had girt themselves in dread- 
ful arms, hastened to advance, and left all the chiefe at the 
same place. And to them near the way, Pallas Minerva 
sent a heron upon the right hand : they did not disoem it 
with their eyes, because of the gloomy night, but heard it 
rustling. And Ulysses was delighted on account of the bird, 
and prayed to Minerva : 

''Hear me, thou daughter of s^s-bearing Jove, who 
standest by me in all kbors, nor do I escape thy notice, 
having moved.* Now again do thou, O Minerva, especially 
befriend me, and grant that, covered with glory, we may 
return back to the well-benched barks, having performed a 
mighty deed, which will surely occasion care to tie Trojans." 

Then Diomede, brave in the din of battle, next prayed : 
'' Now hear me, too, O daughter of Jove, invincible. Attend 
me, as once thou didst attend my sire, the noble Tydeus, to 
Thebes, what time he went as an embassador for the 
Achaeans ; he left the brazen-mailed Adisaans at the Asopus, 
and he himself bore thither a mild message to the Cad- 
maeans: but when returning he performed many arduous 
deeds, with thy aid, O noble goddess, when thou' propitious 
didst stand beside him. Thus now willingly stand by and 
protect me ; and in return I will sacrifice to thee a heifer of 
a year old, with broad forehead, untamed, which. na man 
hath yet brought under the yoke. This will I sacrifice to 
thee, encircling its horns with gold." 

Thus they spoke, praying; and Pallas Minerva heard 

* Or, •* it was stuffed with felt"— Oxford transl ** Wool was ialai I 
between the straps, in order to protect the head, and make the hehnet fis 
closer." — ^Kennedy. 

* Soph. Aj. 18: Kai vvv iveyvt^ ei fi* in' dvSpl &vc/uv9i Boa'V 
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fhem. Bat ^hen they had supplicated the daughter of 
mighty Jove, they hastened to advance, like two lions, 
through the dark night, through slaughter, through bodies, 
through arms, and black blood. 

Nor did Hector allow the gallant Trojans to sleep ; but 
he summoned all the chiefs together, as many as were 
leaders and rulers over the Trojans. Having summoned 
them together, he framed prudent counsel : 

^ Who, undertaking it for roe, will acconiplish this deed 
for a great reward? And there shall be a sufficient payment 
for him; for I will give a chariot and two rougn-maned 
steeds, which excel in speed at the swifb-sailing ships of 
the Greeks, to him whosoever would dare (he will also 
obtain glory for himself) to approach near the swift-sailing 
^ps, and learn whether the fleet ships are guarded as form- 
erly, or whether, now subdued by our hands, they meditate 
flight among themselves, nor wish to keep watch during the 
night, overcome with grievous toil." 

Thus he spoke ; but they were all still in silence. But 
among the Trojans there was one Dolon, the son of Eumedes, 
a divine herald, rich in gold, and wealthy in brass, who in 
aspect indeed was deformed, but [was] swift-footed, and he 
was an only [son] among five sisters. Who then, standing 
by, addressed the Trojans and Hector : 

** Hector, my heart and gallant spirit urge me to approach 
the swiflrsailing ships, and gain information. But come, 
raise up thy scepter to me, and swear that thou wilt as- 
suredly give me the horses and chariot, variegated with 
brass, wfich now bear the illustrious son of Peleus, and I 
will not be a vain spy to thee, nor frustrate thy expectation ; 
for I will go so far into the camp till I reach the ship of 
Agamemnon, where the chiefe will perchance bo consulting 
whether to fly or fight." 

Thus he spoke ; but he took the scepter in his hand and 
swore to him : " Let Jove himself now be my witness, the 
loudly-thundering spouse of Jimo, that no other man of the 
Trojans shall be carried by these horses : but I declare that 
thou shalt entirely have the glory of them." ^ 

Thus he spoke, and indeed swore a vain oath ; neverthe- 

' "There is no necessity for supposing that Hector meditated anj 

^ Digitized by VjOOQ iC 
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less he encouraged him. Immediately he threw around his 
shoulders his crooked bow, and put on above the hide of 
a gray wol^ with a casque of ' weasel-skin upon his head; 
and seized a sharp javelin. And he sat out to go from 
the camp toward the ships: nor was he destmed to bring 
back intelligence to Hector, returning from the ships. But 
when now he had quitted the crowd of horses and men, he 
eagerly held on his way. But him godlike Ulysses observed 
advancing, and addressed Diomede : 

'' Hark ! Diomede, a man comes from the camp ; I know 
not whether as a spy upon our vessels, or to plunder some of 
the dead bodies. But let us suffer him first to pass by a 
little tbrough the plain, and afterward, hastily rushing upon 
him, let us take him. If, however, he surpasses us in speed, 
attacking him with the spear, let us continually drive him 
from the camp toward the ships, lest by chance he escape 
toward the city." 

Then having thus spoken, they lay down out of the path- 
way among the dead ; but he, m thoughtlessness, ran hastily 
past. But when now ho was as far off as is the space 
plowed at one effort * by mules (for they are preferable to 
oxen in drawing the well-made plow through the deep 
fallow), they indeed ran toward him; but he stood still, 
hearing a noise; for he hoped within his mind that his 
companions had come from the Trojans to turn him back. 
Hector having ordered. But when now they were distant 
a spear's cast or even less, he perceived that they were 
enemies, and moved his active knees to fly ; and they im^ 
mediately hastened to follow. As when two rough-toothed 
hounds, skilled in the chase, ever incessantly pursue through 
the woody ground either a fawn or hare, wnile screaming it 
flies before ; thus did Tydides and Ulysses, sacker of cities, 
pursue him ever steadily, having cut him off from his own 
people. But when now flying toward the ships, he would 
speedily have mingled with the watch, then indeed Minerva 
infused strength into Tydides, that none of the brazen-nuiiled 
Greeks might be beforehand in boasting that he h&d wounded 

deceit. The poet contemplates the event, which fhistrated his hopes, and 
rendered his oath obligatory." — ^Kennedy. 
1 See the Scholiast, and Kennedy's note. 
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him, but he himself oame seoond; l^en gallant Diomede, 
rushing on him with his spear, addressed him : 

" Either stop, or I will overtake thee with my spear ; nor 
do I think that thou .wilt long escape certain destruction 
from my hand." 

He said, and hurled his spear, but intentionally missed 
the man. Over the right shoulder the point of the well- 
polrshed spear struck in the groimd. Then indeed he stood 
still, and trembled, stammering (and there arose a chat- 
tering of the teeth in his mouth), pale through fear. Panting 
they overtook him, and seized his hands; but he weeping, 
spoke thus.'' 

'^Take mo alive, and I will ransom myself; for within 
my house] I have brass, and gold, and well-wrought iron ; 

im which my &ther will bestow upon you countless ran- 
soms, if he shall hear that I am alive at the ships of the 
Greeks.'^ 

But him much-planning Ulvsses answering addressed : 
'' Take courage, nor suffer death at all to enter thy mind ; 
but come, tell me this, and state it correctly : Why comest 
thou thus alone from the camp toward the fleet, through 
the gloomy night, when other mortals sleep 1 Whether that 
thou mightest plunder any of the dead bodies, or did Hector 
send thee forth to reconnoiter every thing at the hollow 
ships ? Or did thy mind urge thee on ¥ 

But him Dolon then answered, and his limbs trembled 
under him : '^ Contrary to my wish. Hector hath brought me 
into great detriment, who promised that he would give me 
the solid-hoofed steeds of the illustrious son of Peleus, and 
his chariot adorned with brass. And he enjoined me, going 
through the dark and dangerous^ night, to approach the 

> Buttm. Lezil. p. 369: " I translate ^o^ vv^ by (he quick and fearfid 
ni[^ht J* and if this be once admitted as the established meaning of the 
Homeric epithet, it will certainly be always intelligible to the hearer and 
full of expression. * Night,* sajrs a German proverb, *is no man's 
friend ;' the dangers which threaten the nightly wanderer are formed into 
a quidc, irritable, hostile goddesa . Even the other deities are afraid of 
her, who is (IL H, 269) &euif dfirJTSipa kqI dvdpciv ; and Jupiter himself 
fai the midst of his rage refrains from doing what might be wktI i9o^ 
unoOvfUfL Nor is the epithet less natural when the night is not personi- 
fied: for as 6^eiq Koipoi are dangerous times, so by this word 1^017 it may 
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enemy, and learn a6curatel7 whether the $wift ships be 
guarded as before, or whether, already subdued bj our hands, 
ye plan flight with yourselves, nor choose to keep watch 
during the night, overcome by severe, toil." 

But him crafty Ulysses smiling addressed : " Assuredly 
thy mind aimed at mighty gifts, the horses of warlike JSa- 
cides ; but these are difficult to be governed by mortal men, 
and to be driven by any other than Achilles, whom an 
immortal mother bore. But come, tell me this, and state 
correctly ; where now, when coming hither, didst thou leave 
Hector, the shepherd of the people ? Where lie his martial 
arms, and where his steeds 1 And how [stationed are] the 
watches and tents of the other Trojans ? « What do they 
consult among themselves? Do they meditate to remain 
there at a short distance from the ships, or will they return 
again to the city, since, forsooth, they have subdued the 
Greeks V 

But him Dolon, the son of Eumedes, again addressed: 
^'Therefore will I indeed detail these things to thee very 
correctly. Hector, with those, as many as are counsellors, is 
deliberating upon plans at the tomb of divine Uus, apart 
from the tumult : but for the watdier of which thou inquirest, 
O Hero, no chosen [band] defends or watches the camp. But 
as many as are the nearths of fires among the Trojans, those 
at them are they to whom there is compulsion ;^ and they 
are both wakeftil, and exhort one another to keep watch. 
But the allies, on the contrary, summoned from a&r, are 
sleeping : for they commit it to the Trojans to keep watch, 
for their children and wives lie not near them." 

But him much-planning Ulysses answering addressed : ^^ In 
what manner now do they sleep : mingled with the horse- 
breaking Trojans, or apart ? TeU me, t&t I may know." 

But him Dolon, the son of Eumedes, answered ; ^ There- 
fore will I indeed detail these things also very correctly. On 
the one hand, toward the sea, [are] the Carians and Poeo- 
nians, armed with crooked bows, the Lelegans, and Cauoo- 
nians, and noble Pelasgians. Toward Thymbra, on the 

be intended to mark the swiftness and imminency of danger which 
threaten men who go itd, vvKra fie'/Mivav,^^ 

* Construe, xard roaac fiiv nvpd^ iax^^pact daat elal Tp6avt oide aUn^ 
dvdyKti iartvt kyqviyopdaai, k, t, A. 
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o&er, the Lycians are allotted their place, and the haughty 
Mysians, the hor^e-breaking Phrygians, and the Madonian 
cavalry' warriors. But why inquire ye of me these things 
separately 1 For if ye are now eager to penetrate the host 
of the Trojans, those Thracians lately arrived are apart, the 
last of all the others. And among them is their king 
BhesnSy son of Eioneus. And his horses are the most beau- 
tiful and largest I have seen. They are whiter than snow, 
and like to the winds in speed. And his diariot is well 
adorned with both gold and silver ; and he himself came, 
wearing golden armor of mighty splendor, a marvel to 
behold ; which does not indeed suit mortal men to wear, but 
the immortals gods. But now remove me to the swift ships, 
or, having bound me with a cruel bond, leave me here until 
ye return, and make trial of me, whether I have indeed 
spoken to you truly, or not." 

But him then valiant Diomede sternly regarding, ad- 
dressed : " Think not within thy mind to escape from me, 
O Dolon, although thou hast reported good tidings, since 
thou hast once come into my hands. For if indeed we shall 
now release thee, or set thee at liberty, hereafter thou 
wouldst surely return to the swift diips of the Achaeans, 
either in order to become a spy, or to fight against us. But 
i^ subdued by my hands, thou lose thy life, thou wilt not 
ever afterward be a bane to the Greeks." 

He said : and the other was preparing to supplicate him, 
taking him by the chin with liis strong hand ; but he, 
ruishing at him with his sword, smote the middle of his neck, 
and cut through both the tendons ; and the head of him, 
still muttering, was mingled with the dust. From his head 
they took the weaselnskin helmet, and the wolfskin, with 
the bent bow and long spear ; and noble Ulysses raised them 
on high with his hand to Minerva, the goddess of plunder, 
and praying, spake : 

^Rejoice, O goddess, in these, for thee, first of all the im- 
mortals in Olympus, do we invoke; but guide us likewise to 
the horses and tents of the Thracian men." 

Thus he said; and raising them high above himself, he 
hung them on a tamarisk-branch. But beside it he placed a 

> i, e., charioteers. 
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conspicuous mark, pulling up handfuls of reeds/ and the 
wide-spreading branches of the tamarisk, lest they should 
escape their notice while they were returning through the 
dark and dangerous night. Then both advanced onward 
through arms and black blood ; and proceeding, they came 
imm^iately to the band of the Thracian heroes. But- they 
were sleeping, overpowered with fatigue ; and their beautiful 
armor lay upon the ground beside them, carefully in order, 
in three rows : and by each of them [stood] a yoke of horses. 
Rhesus slept in the midst, and beside him his swiil horses 
were &stened by the reins to the outer rim' of the chariot. 
And. Ulysses first observing, pointed him out to Diomede : 

" Tliis [is] the man, O Diomede, and these [are] the horses, 
which Dolon, whom we slew, pointed out to us. But come 
now, exert thy mighty strength ; nor does it at all become 
thee to stand leisurely with thy armor. Loose therefore 
the steeds, or do thou slay the men, and the horses, shall be 
my care." 

Thus he spoke ; but into him azure-eyed Minerva breathed 
valor, and he slaughtered, turning himself on every side, 
and a dreadful groaning arose of those smitten with the 
sword ; and the earth grew red with blood. As when a lion, 
coming upon unprotected flocks of goats or sheep, rushes 
upon them, designing evils, so fell the son of Tydeus upon 
the Thracian men, until he had slain twelve. But much- 
counseling Ulysses — ^whomsoever Diomede standing beside 
struck with the sword— Rim Ulysses draped backward, 
seizing by the foot; meditating these things in his mind, 
that the fair-maned steeds should pass through easily, nor 
should tremble in spirit, treading on the corses ; for as yet 
they were unused to them. But when now the son of Tydeus 
had reached the king, him, the thirteenth, he deprived of 
sweet life, panting; for by the counsel of Mmerva an evil 
dream had stood over his head during the night, [in likeness 
of] the son of (Eneus : but in the mean time patient Ulysses 
was untying the solid-hoofed steeds. With the reins he 
bound them together and drove them from the crowd, lash- 

1 Zvfifiufnlfac, Emestisajs: "CSonfregit leviter amndinefl, et adcUdit 
similiter confractis myricsB frondibus." 

* Emesti regards knidi^pLudo^ as an adjectivei with avrvyo^ under- 
stood. 
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ing them with his bow, because he thou^t not of taking 
with his hands the splendid lash from the well-wrought char- 
iot seat ; and then he whistled as a signal to noble Dioraede. 
But he remaining, was meditating what most daring deed he 
should do ; whether seizing the car, where lay the embroidered 
armor, he should drag it out by the pole* or bear it away, 
raismg it aloft ; or take away the life of more of the Thrac- 
ians. While he was revolving these things within his mind, 
Minerva in the mean time standing near, addressed noble 
Diomede : 

*'Be mindful now of a return to the hollow ships, O son 
of magnanimous Tydeus, lest thou reach them, having been 
put to flight; or lest some other god perchance arouse the 
Trojans.'* 

Thus she spoke ; and he understood the voice of the god- 
dess speaking, and he quickly ascended the chariot. And 
Ulysses lashed on [the horses] with his bow, and they fled to 
the swifl ships of the Greeks. 

Nor did silver-bowed Apollo keep a vain watch. When ho 
•beheld Minerva accompanying the son of Tydeus, enraged 
with her, he descended into the vast army of the Trojans, 
and roused Hippocoon, a counselor of the Thracians, the 
gallant cousin of Rhesus. And he, leapmg up from sleep, 
when he beheld the place empty where the fleet horses had 
stood, and the man panting amid the dreadful slJEiughter, 
immediately then wept aloud, and called upon his dear com* 
panlon by name. A clamor and immeasurable tumult of 
the Trojans running together arose, and they looked with 
wonder at the marvelous deeds, which men having perpe- 
trated, had returned to the hollow ships. 

But when now they came where they had slain the spy of 
Hector, there Ulysses, dear to Jove, reined in his fleet steeds. 
But the son of Tydeus, leaping to the ground, placed the 
bloody spoils in the hands of Ulysses, and then ascended the 
chariot. And he lashed on the steeds, and both, not unwilling, 
fled toward the hollow ships, for thither it was agreeable to 
their minds [to go]. But Nestor first heard the sound, and 
said: 

" O flriends, leaders and rulers over the Greeks, shall I speak 



' Understand Kartl pvfiov. 
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fiilsely/ or say tne truth ? Still my mind impels me. The 
noise of swift-footed steeds strikes upon my ears. O that 
now Ulysses and gallant Diomede would immediately drive 
some solid-hoofed steeds from the Trojans ! But greatly do I 
fear in mmd lest these bravest of the Greeks suffer aught 
from the rude host of Trojans." 

Not yet was the whole speech uttered, when they them- 
selves arrived. Then indeed they descended to the ground, 
and [their friends] rejoicing, saluted them with the right 
hand and kind expressions. But [first] the Gerenian knight 
Nestor asked them : 

" Come, tell me, most excellent Ulysses, great glory of the 
Greeks, how took ye these horses ? [Whether] penetrating 
the camp of the Trojans ; or did some god, meeting, supply 
you with them ? They are very like unto the rays of the 
sun. I indeed always mingle with the Trojans, nor can I say 
that I remain at the ships, although being an old warrior^c 
yet have I never beheld nor remarked such horses, but 1 
think that some god, meeting you, hath given them. For 
doud-compelling Jove loves you both, and the daughter or 
aegis-bearing Jove, azure-eyed Minerva." 

But him crafty Ulysses answering addressed: "O Nestor, 
ofispring of Neleus, great glory of the Greeks, a god indeed, 
if willing, could easily have given better horses even than 
these, since they (the gods) are much more powerful. But 
those steeds about which thou inquirest, old man, are Tlirac- 
ian, lately arrived, and valiant Diomede slew their lord, and 
besidei him twelve companions, all of the bravest. The thir- 
teenth, a spy, we killed, near the ships, whom Hector sent 
forth, and the other illustrious Trojans, to be a spy, forsooth, 
[of our army]." 

Thus saying, he drove the solid-hoofed steeds across the 
ditch, exulting, and with him went the other Greeks rejoicing. 
But when they came to the well-constructed tent of Diomede, 
they tied the steeds by the skillfully-cut reins to the horses' 
stall, where stood the swift-footed steeds of Diomede, eating 
sweet com. In the stem of his vessel Ulysses laid the bloody 
spoils of Dolon, until they could present them as a sacred gift 
to Minerva. Then having gone into the sea, they washed off 
the abundant sweat from around their legs, their neck, and 
thighs. But when the wave of the sea had washed away tha 
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abundant sweat from their bodies, and they were refreshed 
in their dear heart, entering the well-polished baths, they 
bathed. But having bathed and anointed themselves with 
rich oil, they sat down to a repast ; and drawing forth sweet 
wine from a full bowl, they poured it out in libation to 
Minerva. 
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BOOK THE ELEVENTH. 

ARGUMENT. 

Affameranon diatlnffuisbes himself, but, beinff wonndod, retires fVom the 
field. Diomede la woanded hj Pans ; Ulysses bv Bocns. AJax and 
Menehtos then go to the relief of Ajax, and Soiypylas, who had joined 
them, is shot in the thigh by Paris, who also woonds Machaon. Nestor 
conveys Machaon fh)m the field. AchUles sends Patrodos to the tent 
of Nestor, who exhorts Patroclus to engage in battle, assnmmg the 
armor of Achilles. 

But Aurora was rising from her couch, from beside glorious 
Tithonus, that she might bear light to immortals and to 
mortals, when Jove sent forth fell Discord to the swift ships 
of the Greeks, bearing in her hand the portent of war. And 
she stood upon the huge^ black ship of Ulysses, which was in 
the center, to shout to both sides, as well to the tents of Te- 
lamonian Ajax, as to those of Achilles ; who had both drawn 
up their equal ships at the very extremities, relying on their 
valor and strength of hands. There standing, the goddess 
shouted both loudly and terribly, in Orthian strain,* to the 
Greeks, aud implanted mighty strength in the heart of each, 
to war and fight incessantly. And immediately war became 
more sweet to them, than to return in the hollow ships to 
their dear fatherland. Then the son of Atreus shouted 
aloud, and ordered the Greeks to be girded; and arrayed 
himselfj putting on his shining armor. First he put upon 
his legs his beautiful greaves, fitted with silver clasps; next 
he placed around his breast a corselet which Cinyras once gave 
him, to be a pledge of hospitality. For a great rumor was 
heard at Cyprus, that the Greeks were about to sail to Troy 

* Cfl Buttm. LexiL p. 378, sqq. 

3 t. <f., shrill, at the fiiU pitch of the voice. Of -^Jsch. Pere. 33T = 
MoXirijddv TjvfpTJ/njTeVf (^Slov d* ufia 'Arr^Aa^a^f. 
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iu ships: wherefore ho gave him this, gratifying the king. 
Ten bars indeed [of the corselet] were of dark cyanus/ twelve 
of gold, and twenty of tin; and three serpents of cyanus 
stretched toward the neck on eadi side, like unto rainbows, 
which the son of Saturn hath fixed in a cloud,* a sign to 
articulatcHspeaking men. Then around his shoulders he hung 
his sword, on which . glittered golden studs ; and a silver 
scabbard inclosed it, fitted with golden rings. Next he took 
up his shield, mortal-covering,* variously wrought, strong, 
beautiful, around which were ten brazen orbs. Upon it were 
twenty white bosses of tin, and in the midst was [one] of 
dark cyanus. On it a grim-visaged Goi^on was placed as an 
ornament, looking horribly and around [were] Terror and 
Flight. The belt was of silver, but round it a snake of 
cyanus was twisted, and there were three heads entwined, 
springing from one neck. Upon his head also he placed his 
helmet, adorned with studs on all sides, having four bosses, 
crested with horse-hair, and dreadfully nodded the tufl from 
above. He then took two strong spears, tipped with brass, 
sharp ; and the brass of them glittered afkr, even to heaven : 
and Minerva and Juno thundered above, honoring the king 
of Mycenee, rich in gold. 

Then indeed each gave orders to his own charioteer to 
hold there bis horses in good order by the fosse ; while they 
themselves on foot,* arrayed with their armor, rushed forth ; 
and an inextinguishable clamor arose before morning. And 
they* were marshaled in the for^ound with the cavalry at 
the trench ; the cavalry followed at a little interval ; but the 
son of Saturn aroused a dreadful tumult, and sent down dew- 
drops, moist with blood, from the air above, because he was 
about to hurl many brave souls on to Hades. 

On the other side, on the contrary, the Trojans [drew up] 
on a hill in the plain around both mighty Hector, olameless 
Polydainas, and JEaess, who, among the Trojans, was hon< 
ored by the people as a god; and the three sons of An- 
tenor, Poly bus, noble Agenor, and youthful Acamas, like 

' I have retained this word, as wo can not ascertain what precise metal 
iA meant 
« C£ Genes, ix. 13. 3 See Buttm. Lexil. p. 83. 

* Ct Heaych. t. i. p. 1065, with Alberti's note. 

* C €., the chiefs. 
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unto the immortals. And Hector in the van carried his 
shidd, equal on all sides. And as "when a pernicious star 
makes its appearance from the clouds, at one time shining, 
and dark again hath entered the clouds ; so Hector, giving 
orders, appeared now among the first, and now among the 
last ; and he glittered all over with brass, like the lightning 
of aegis*bearlng Jove. 

And they — as when reapers opposite to each other form 
swathes of wheat or barley along the field of a rich man, and 
the frequent handfuls Mi — so the Trojans and Greeks, rush- 
ing against one another, kept slaughtering : and neither 
thought of pernicious flight. And they held their heads 
equal in combat, and rushed on like wolves ; while lament- 
able Discord, looking on, exulted : for she alone of the gods 
was present with them contending. But the other gods were 
not present with them, but sat quiet in their palaces, where 
beautiful mansions were built for each, along the summits of 
Olympus. All, however, blamed the Satumian collector of 
dark clouds, because he wished to afford glory to the Trojans. 
But the sire did not regard them, but retiring by himself sat 
down apart from the others, exulting in glory, looking both 
upon the city of the Trojans, and the ships of the Greeks, and 
the brightness of armor ^ and the slaying, and slain. 

While it was morn, and the sacred day was increasing, so 
long the weapons reached both sides, and the people fell. 
But at the time when the woodcutter^ has prepared his re- 
past in the dells of a mountain, when he has wearied his 
hands hewing down lofty trees, and satiety comes upon his 
mind, and the desire of sweet fbod seizes lus breast ; th^i the 
Greeks, by their valor, broke the phalanxes, cheering their 
companions along the ranks. But Agamemnon first leaped 
forth, and slew the hero Bianor, the shepherd of the people, 
and then clso his companion, O'ileus, tiie goader of steeds. 
For he then, leaping from the chariot, stood against him; bat 
he (Agamemnon) smote him, as he was rushing straight for- 
ward, with his sharp spear, in the forehead; nor did the 
visor, heavy with brass, retard the weapon, but it penetrated 
both it and the bone, and all the brain within was stained 

^ Compare the similar allusion to rustic pursuits in xyi 7*79, witk 
Buttm. Lexil. p. 89. 
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vriih gore. Him then he subdued while eagerly rushing on. 
And A^nemnon, king of men, left them there with their 
bosoms all bare, for he had stripped off their tunics. Next he 
went against Isus and Anthipus, two sons of Priam, [the one] 
illegitimate, and [the other] legitimate, being both in one 
cha^ot, in order to slay them. The spurious [son] guided 
the chariot, while illustrious Antiphus fought. Them Achilles 
had once bound with tender osiers on the summits of Ida, 
taking them while pasturing their sheep ; and had liberated 
them for a ransom. Then however the son of Atreus, wide 
ruling Agamemnon, struck one upon the breast above the 
pap with his spear ; and again he smote Antiphus beside the 
ear with his sword, and hurled him from his chariot. Has* 
tening up, he despoiled them of their beautiful armor, rec- 
ognizing them ; for he had formerly seen them at the swift 
8&ps, when swift-footed Achilles brought them from Ida. 
And as a lion, returning to his lair, easily crushes the little 
&wns of the fleet hind, seizing them in his strong teeth, and 
deprives them of their tender life, while she, although she 
happen [to be] very near^ can not aid them ; for a dreadful 
tremor comes upon herself; but hastening, she immediately 
flies through the thick oak groves and the forest, sweating, 
through the attack of the wild beast. Thus no one of the 
Trojans was then able to avert destruction from these, but 
they themselves were put to flight by the Greeks. Next [he 
attacked] Pisander and Hippolochus, brave in battle, the sons 
of warlike Antimachus, who having accepted gold from Paris, 
rich gifts, would not sufler them to restore Helen to yellow- 
iiaired Menelaus. His two sons, then, Agamemnon, king of 
men, seized, being in one chariot, for they drove their fleet 
Worses together ; for the splendid reins had fallen from their 
hands, and they were confounded. But the son of Atreus 
rushed against them like a lion, and they, on the contrary, 
supplicated [him] from the chariot : 

" Take us alive, O son of Atreus, and thou shalt receive 
worthy ransoms. For many treasures lie in the houses of 
Antimachus, brass, gold, and variously-wrought iron. From 
these would our father give infinite ransoms, if he should hear 
that we were alive at the ships of the Greeks." 

Thus both weeping addressed the king with soothing 
words ; but heard an unsoothing reply : " If indeed ye bo 

9 . 
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the sons of warlike Antimachus, who once in an assembly of 
the Trojans, ordered that they should there put to death 
Menelaus, coming as an embassador along with godlike 
Ulysses, and not send him back to the Greeks — now surely 
shall ye pay the penalty of the unmerited insolence of your 
father." 

He said, and hurled Pisander from his horses to the ground, 
striking him on the breast with his spear; and he was 
stretched supine upon the soil. But Hippolochus leaped 
down, whom next he slew upon the ground, having lopped 
off his hands with his sword, and cut off his neck ; and it 
(the head) like a cylinder, he hurled forward, to be rolled 
through the crowd. These then he lefb there ; and where 
very many phalanxes were thrown into confusion, there he 
rushed, and at the same time other well-greaved Greeks. 
Infantry slew infantry, flying from necessity, and horse [slew] 
horse, slaughtering with the brass (while the dust was 
raised by them from the plain, which the loud*sounding feet 
of the horses excited); but king Agamemnon, constantly 
slaying, pursued, cheering on the Greeks. And as when a 
destructive fire &lls upon a woody forest, and the wind 
whirling carries it on all sides, while the branches fall with 
the roots, overwhelmed by the violence of the flame ; so fell 
the heads of the flying Trojans, at the hand of Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus, and many lofty-necked steeds rattled their 
empty chariots through the ranks^ of the battle, longing for 
their faultless charioteers ; but they lay upon the earth, far 
more agreeable to the vultures than to their wives. 

But Jove withdrew Hector out of the reach of weapons, 
of dust, of slaughter, blood and tumult, while Atrides pur- 
sued, loudly cheering on the Danai. [The Trojans] mean- 
while rushed through the middle of the plain toward the 
wild fig-tree, near the tomb of Ilus, the descendant of 
ancient Dardanus, eager to reach the city ; but Atrides still 
followed shouting, and stained his invincible hands with 
dusty gore. But when now they reached the Scaean gates 
and the beech-tree, there at length they halted, and awaited 
each other. Others, however, still fled through the middle 
of the plain, like oxen which a lion, coming at the depth of 

^ Literally, "the bridges," i. c, the open spaces betweou the linep 
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night, haith put tremblingly to flight — all, but to some one 
dreadful destruction is apparent; whose neck he first com- 
pletely breaks, seizing it in his strong teeth ; and then laps 
up both the blood and all the entrails : thus did the son of 
Atreus, king Agamemnon, follow them, always killing the 
hindermost; and they kept flying. Many fell prone and 
supine from their chariots, by the hands of the son of 
Atreus; for before [all others] he raged exceedingly with 
the spear. But when now he was about soon to reach the 
city and the lofty wall, then indeed the father both of men 
and gods, descending from heaven, seated himself upon the 
tops of Ira, of many rills. And he held the lightning in his 
hands, and aroused golden-wmged Iris to bear his message : 

'^ 0[>me, swift Iris, deliver this message to Hector. As 
long as he may behold Agamemnon, the shepherd of the 
people, raging in the van, [and] destroying the ranks of men, 
so long let* him retreat, and let him exhort the rest of tho 
army to fight with the enemy during the violent contest. 
But when he (Agamemnon) shall have mounted his £teeds, 
either smitten by a spear, or wounded by an arrow, then will 
I supply him with strength to slay,' until he reach the well- 
bendied ships, and the sun set, and sacred darkness come on." 

Thus he spake ; nor did rapid Iris, swift as the wind on 
her feet, disobey. . But she descended from the mountains of 
Ida, toward sacred Ilium. She found noble Hector, son of 
warlike Priam, standing in the midst of the horses and well- 
joined chariots: and having approached, swift-footed Iris 
addressed him : 

" Hector, son of Priam, equal in counsel to Jove, Jove 
hath sent me forward to deliver to thee this message : As 
long as thou seest Agamemnon, the shepherd of the people^ 
raging amongst the van, [and] destroying the ranks of 
men, so long do thou abstaia from combat, but exhort the 
rest of the army to fight with the enemy during the violent 
contest. But when he shall have mounted his steeds, either 
smitten with a spear, or wounded by an arrow, then will he 
supply thee with strength to slay, until thou reach the well- 
benched ships, and the sun set, and sacred darkness come on." 

Thus having spoken, swift-footed Iris departed. But 

» Cf. rer. 204. ' The Greeks. 
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Hector with his armor sprang from his chariot to the 
ground, and brandishing sharp spears, ranged through the 
army on every side, inciting them to fight, and stirred up 
the dreadful battle. They indeed rallied, and stood opposite 
to the Greeks ; but the Greeks, on the other hand, strength- 
ened their phalanxes. And the battle was renewed, and 
they stood front to front But Agamemnon first rushed on, 
for he wished to fight far before all. 

Tell me now, ye muses, possessing Olympian dwellings, 
who first, either of the Trojans or illustrious allies, now came 
against Agamemnon? Iphidamas, son of Antenor, both 
valiant and great, who was nurtured in fertile Thrace, the 
mother of flocks. Cisseus, his maternal grandfiither, who 
begat fair-cheeked Theano, reared him in his house while yet 
a little boy : but when he had attained the measure of glo- 
rious youUi, he there detained him, and gave him his own 
daughter. And having married her, he came from the 
briclal chamber, on the rumor of the Greeks, with twelve 
curved vessels which followed him. The equal ships indeed 
he afterward lefb at Percote, but he, proceeding on foot, 
had arrived at Troy ; and he it was who then came against 
Agamemnon, the son of Atreus. When these, advancing 
against each other, were now near, the son of Atreus on his 
part missed, and his spear was turned aside. But Iphidamas 
smote him upon the belt, under the corselet ; and he put his 
strength to it, relying on his strong hand. Yet he pierced 
not the flexible belt, but meeting widi the silver long before, 
the point was turned like lead. Then indeed wide-ruling 
Agamemnon, seeing it in his hand, pulled it toward him, 
exasperated, like a lion, and plucked it from his habd ; and 
he smote him on the neck with his sword, and relaxed his 
limbs. Thus he, unhappy, while aiding his citizens, falling 
there, slept a brazen sleep, away from his lawful virgin wife, 
whose charms he had not yet Imown, although he had given 
many presents [for her].' First he gave a hundred oxen, and 
then he promised a thousand goats and sheep together, 
which were pastured for him in countless numbers. Him 
Agamemnon, son of Atreus, at that time stripped [of his 
arms], and went through the army of the Greeks, bearing 

* On this custom, cf. ix. 1 16, ZLvi'd. 693. 
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his rich armor. Whom when Co5n,* the eldest bom of 
Antenor, conspicuous among men, then beheld, violent 
grief darkened his eyes, for his brother having &l]en, and he 
stood aside with his spear, escaping the notice of noble Aga- 
memnon. And he wounded him in the middle of the arm, 
below the elbow, and the point of the shining spear passed 
right through to the other side. Then indeed Agamemnon, 
the king of men, shuddered; but not even thus did he 
abstain from battle or from war, but he rushed upon Codn, 
holding his wind-nurtured spear." He on his part was 
eagerly dragging by the foot Iphidamas his brother, and 
begotten by the same &ther, and was calling upon every 
brave man, when [Agamemnon] wounded him with his 
polished brazen spear below the bossy shield, while dragging 
him through the crowd, and relaxed his limbs ; and, standing 
beside him, cut off his head over Iphidamas. There the sons 
of Antenor, fulfilling their destiny at the hands of the king, 
the son of Atreus, descended to the abode of Hades. But 
he was ranging about through the ranks of other men, with 
his spear, his sword, and huge stones, while the warm blood 
yet oozed from his wound. When, however, the wound grew 
dry, and the blood ceased [to flow], sharp pains possessed the 
strength of Atreus's son. And as. when the sharp pang 
seizes a woman in travail, piercing, which the Ilithyiee, 
daughters of Juno, who preside over childbirth, send forth, 
keeping bitter pangs in their possession ; so did sharp an- 
guish enter the strength of the son of Atreus. And he sprang 
mto his chariot, and ordered his charioteer to drive on to 
the hollow ships ; for he was tortured at heart. And vocife- 
rating, he shouted aloud to the Greeks : 

" O friends, leaders, and rulers over the Argives, repel ye 
now the severe battle from the sea-traversing barks, since 
provident Jove does not permit me to combat all day with 
the Trojans." 

Thus he spoke; and the charioteer lashed on the fair- 

* The name and fate of this hero unclassically remind us of the " gone 
ooon" of American celebrity, immortalized in the " at home" of the late 
Charles Matthews. 

s VTbe Schohasts and Eustathius explain this epithet by the received 
opinion that trees in exposed situations are usually the strongest and most 
vigorous from their frequent agitation by the wind."— Kennedy. 
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maned steeds toward the hollow ships; and th^y, not 
unwilling, flew. They were covered with foam as to their 
breasts, and were sprinkled beneath with dust, as they bore 
the afflicted king apart from the battle. But Hector, when 
he observed Agamemnon going apart, exhorted both the 
Trojans and Lycians, shouting aloud : 

*'Ye Trojans, Lycians, and close-fighting Dardanians, be 
men, my friends, and be mindful of impetuous might. The 
bravest hero has departed, and Satumian Jove has given 
great glory to me. But straightway urge your solid-hoofed 
horses against the gallant Greeks, that ye may bear off 
higher glory." 

Thus saying, he aroused the courage and spirit of each. As 
when perchance some huntsman should urge his white- 
toothed dogs against a rustic wild boar or lion ; so Hector, 
the son of Priam, equal to man-slaughtering Mars, urged the 
magnanimous Trojans against the Greeks. He himself, 
having mighty courage, advanced among the first, and rushed 
into the battle, like unto a storm blowing from above, and 
which rushing down, stirs up the purple deep. 

Then whom first and whom last, did Hector, son of Priam, 
slay, when Jove gave him glory 1 Assseus indeed first, and 
Autonoiis, and Opites, and Dolops, son of Clytis, and Ophel- 
tius, and Agelaus, and JBsymnus, and Orus, and Hipponoiis, 
persevering in fight. These leaders of the Greeks he then 
slew, and afterward the common crowd ; as when the wedt 
wind drives to and fro the clouds of the impetuous^ south, 
lashing them with an impetuous blast, and many a swollen* 
billow is rolled along, while the foam is scattered on high 
by the farnstraying blast of the wind ; thus were many heads 
( f the people subdued by Hector. Then indeed would there 
have been ruin ; and inevitable deeds had been done, and the 
flying Greeks had fallen in flight into their ships, had not 
Ulysses encouraged Diomede, the son of Ty^^^s • 

"Son of Tydeus, through what cause are we forgetful of 
impetuous might? But come hither, my friend, stand by 
me ; for surely it will be a disgrace if indeed crest-tossing 
Hector take the ships." 

' Or '* aerenizing, causing a clear sky." Heyne compares "albua 
notua,'* in Horace. But see Kennedy. 

8 Neuter of the Ionic adjective rpoifn^^^fityac, evrpa^^. 
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Him theu valiant Diomede, answering, addressed : "I 
indeed will remain, and be courageous ; dthough there will 
be little use^ for us, since cloud-compelling Jove chooses to 
give glory to the Trojans rather than to us." 

He said, and hurled Thymbrseus from his chariot to the 
ground, striking him with his spear upon the left pap; but 
Ulysses [slew] Molion, the godlike attendant of the king. 
These then they left, since they caused them to cease from 
war. Then both, advancing through the multitude, excited 
confusion ; as when two boars, full of courage, rush upon the 
hounds; so they returning to the fight, cut down the Tro* 
jans; and the Greeks joyfully gained a respite, avoiding 
noble Hector. Nes^t they took a chariot and two warriors, 
the bravest of the people, the two sons of Percosian Merops, 
who above all was skilled in augury, nor would permit hia 
sons to march to the man-destroying war : yet did they not 
obey bim, because the destinies of black deaUi led them on. 
Them spear-renowned Diomede, the sonof Tydeus, depriving 
of life, and breath, despoiled of their splendid armor. And 
Ulysses slew Hippodamus and Hyperochus. 

Then the son of Saturn, looking down from Ida, stretched 
for them the contest with equal tension, and they slaughtered 
one another. The son of Tydeus indeed wounded on the 
hip, with his spear, the hero Agastrophus, son of Pseon ; for 
his horses were not at hand for him to take flight ; but he 
had erred greatly in his mhid, for his attendant kept them 
apart, while he rushed on foot through the foremost com- 
batants, till he lost his life. But Hector quickly perceived 
it along the ranks, and hastened toward them, shouting; 
and with him followed the phalanxes of the Trojans. Dio- 
mede, brave in the din of battle, beholding him, shuddered, 
and immediately addressed Ulysses, who was near : 

"Toward us is this great destruction, dreadful Hector, 
now rolled. But come, let us stand firm, and awaiting, 
repulse [him]." 

He said, and brandishing his long-shadowed spear, hurled 
it, and smote him on the summit of the helmet on his head ; 
nor, aiming did he miss. But brass wandered from brass, 
nor did it reach the white skin; for the threefold oblong 
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helmet stopped it, which Phoebus Apollo had given him. 
Hector hastily retired to a distance, and was mingled with 
the crowd. And he (Hector) falling upon his knee, remained 
80, and supported himself with his strong hand against the 
earth, while dark night overshadowed his eyes* But while 
the son of Tydeus was following after the impulse, of the 
spear &r through the foremost combatants, where it was 
fixed in the earth. Hector, in the mean time, breathed again, 
and springing again into his chariot, drove into the crowd, 
and avoided black death. And valiant- Diomede, rushbg 
upon him with his spear, addressed him : 

'^ Dog, thou hast escaped indeed death at present, although 
destruction approached near thee. Now again has Phoebus 
Apollo rescued thee, to whom thou art wont to offer prayers, 
advancing into the clash of spears. But I will assuredly 
make an end of thee, meeting thee again, if perchance any 
one of the gods be an ally to me. Now, however, I will go 
against others, whomsoever I can find." 

He said, and slew the spear-renowned son of Pseon. But 
Paris, the husband of fair-haired Helen, leaning asamst a 
pillar, at the tomb of the deceased hero, Dardanian Ilus, the 
aged leader of the people, bent his bow against the son of 
Tydeus, the shepherd of the people. While he was removing 
the variegated corselet from the breast of gallant Agastrophus, 
the shield from his shoulders, and his heavy casque, he 
(Paris) in the mean time was drawing back the horn of his 
bow, and struclc him on the broad part of the right foot, nor 
did the weapon escape in vain from his hand ; and the arrow 
went entirely into the ground. And he, laughing very joyfully, 
sprang from his ambuscade, and boasting, spoke t 

'*l£ou art struck, nor has the weapon escaped me in vain. 
Would that, striking thee in the lower part of the ^oin, I 
had deprived thee of life. Thus, indeed, would the Trojans 
have respired &om destruction, who now are thrilled with 
horror at thee, as bleating goats at the lion." 

But him valiant Diomede, undismayed, addressed : 

'' Archer, reviler, decked out with curls, woman's man, if 
now in arms thou wouldst make trial of me, hand to hand, 
thy bow should not avail thee, and numerous arroY;s ;* whereas 

1 C£ iii. 39, sqq. ; Hor. Od. I 16, 13. 
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DOW, having grazed the broad part of mj foot, thou boastest 
thus. . I regard it hot, as though a woman had wounded me, 
or a silly boy : for idle is the weapon of an unwarlike, good' 
for-nothing man. From me, indeed, it is otherwise ; for if 
one be touched but slightly, the weapon is piercing, and 
forthwith renders him lifeless ; and the dieeks of his wife arc 
farrowed on both sides, and his children are orphans; but 
crimsoning the earth with his blood, he putrefies, and tho 
birds around him are more numerous than the women." 

Thus he spoke '; but spear-renowned Ulysses coming near, 
stood before him, and he (Diomede) sitting down behind him, 
drew the swifc shaft out of his foot, and severe agony darted 
through his body. Then he leaped into his chariot, and com- 
manded his charioteer to drive to the hollow ships; for ho 
was grieved at heart. Buj: spear-renowncd Ulysses was 
left alone, nor did any of the Greeks remain beside him, as 
fear had seized upon all. Wherefore, groaning inwardly, he 
addressed his own mighty soul : 

"Alas! what will become of me? Great would be the 
disgtaee if I fly, alarmed at the multitude ; but worse would 
it be if I were taken alone: but the son of Saturn hath 
struck the rest of the Greeks with terror. But wherefore 
does my spirit discuss these things with me? for I know 
that cowards indeed retire from the battle ; but whosoever 
should be brave in combat, it is altogether necessary that he 
stand firmly, whether he be wounded, or wound another." 

While he revolved these things within his mind and soul, 
the ranks of the shielded Trojans in the mean time came 
upon him, and inclosed him in the midst, placing [their] 
bane in the midst of them. As when dogs and vigorous 
youths rush against a boar on all sides, but he comes out 
from a deep thicket, sharpening his white tusk within his 
crooked jaws; on all sides they rush upon him, and a 
gnashing of teeth arises ; but they remain at a distance from 
him, terrible as he is : so the Trojans did rush round Ulysses, 
dear to Jove. But he wounded above the shoulder blameless 
Deiopites, springing upon him with his sharp spear; and 
afberward he slew Thoon and Ennomous. With his spear 
he next wounded Chersidamas, when leaping from his chariot, 
in the navel, below his bossed shield; but he, felling amid 
the dust, grasped the earth with the hollow of his hand, 
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These indeed he left, and next wounded with his spear 
Charops, son of Hippasus, and brother of noble Socus. But 
Socus, godlike hero, hastened to give him aid ;: and approach- 
ing very near, he stood, and addressed him in these words : 

'^ O illustrious Ulysses, insatiable in crafts and toil, to-day 
shalt thou either boast over the two sons of Hippasus, having 
slain such heroes, and stripped them of their arms, or else 
stricken by my spear, thou shalt lose thy life." 

Thus saying, he smote him upon the shield equal on all 
sides. The rapid weapon penetrated the shining shield, and 
was fixed through the curiously-wrought corselet, and tore off 
all the skin from his sides. But Pallas Minerva suffered it 
not to be mingled with the entrails of the hero. And Ulysses 
perceived that the weapon had not come upon him mortally, 
and retiring, he addressed [this] speech to Socus : 

"Ah ! wretch ; very soon indeed will dreadftil destruction 
overtake thee. Without doubt thou hast caused me to cease 
from fighting with the Trojans, but I declare that death and 
black j£te shall be thine this day ; and that, subdued beneath 
my spear, thou shalt give glory to me, and^ thy soul to steed* 
famed Pluto."' 

He said, and the other, turning again to flight, had begun 
to retreat, but while he was turning, he (Ulysses) fixed his 
spear in his back between the shoulders, and drove it through 
his breast. Falling, he made a crash, and noble Ulysses 
boasted over him : 

" O Socus, son of warlike, horse-breaking Hippasus, the 
end of death has anticipated thee^ nor hast thou escaped. 
Ah ! wretch, neither thy father nor venerable mother shall 
close thine eyes for thee, dead as thou art, but ravenous 
birds shall tear thee, flapping about thee with dense wings : 
but when I die, the noble Greeks will pay me funeral 
honors." 

So saying, he plucked the strong spear of warlike Socus 
out of his flesh and bossy shield ; and his blood gushed forth 
as he drew it out, and tortured his mind. But the mag* 
nanimous Trojans, when they beheld the blood of Ulysses, 
encouraging one another through the crowd, all rushed on 
against him ; while he kept retreating backward, and called 

^ Probably so called from the steeds (" infemi raptoris equoa," Claud. 
Eapt. Pros. i. 1) by which he stole away Proserpine. See the ScholiasL 
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to bis companions. Thijoe did he then shottt as much as the 
head of mortal could contain, and thrice warlike Menelaus 
heard him exclaiming, and instantly addressed Ajax, being 
near: 

''Most noble Ajax, son of Telamon, chieftain of the people, 
the cry of invincible Ulysses has come upon me, like to that 
as if the Trojans were greatly pressing upon him, being alone, 
haying cut him off in the stuurp fight. Wheretore let us go 
through the crowd, as it is better to aid him. I fear lest 
being left alone amid the Trojans, he suffer aught, although 
being brave, and there be great want [of him] to the Greeks." 

Thus speaking, he led the way, and the godlike hero, 
followed along with him. Then they found Ulysses, dear to 
Jove; and around him followed the Trojans, like tawny 
jackals round an antlered stag when wounded in the mount- 
uns, which a man hath stricken with an arrow from the 
bowstring. Him indeed, flying, it escapes on its feet, 
as long as the blood is warm, and its knees have the 
power of motion. But when the swifb arrow hath subdued 
it, the raw-devouring jackals destroy it in a shady grove 
among the mountains. Chance, however, brings thither the 
destructive lion: the jackals then fly in terror, and he 
devours. So at that time followed the Trojans, numerous 
and brave, round warlike, crafty Ulysses; but the hero, 
rushing on with his spear, warded off the merciless day. 
Then Ajax came near, bearing bis shield, like a tower, and 
stood beside him; and the Trojans fled, terrified, different 
ways. In the mean time warlike Menelaus, taking him by 
the hand, withdrew [him] from the throng, till his attendant 
drove his horses near. But Ajax, springing upon the Tro- 
jans, slew Dorydus, son of Priam, an illegitimate son ; aCnd 
next wounded Pandocus. Lysander he wounded, and Py- 
rasus, and Pylartes. And as when an overflowing river 
comes down on the plain, a torrent from the mountains, 
aooompanied by the shower of Jove, and bears along with it 
many dry oaks and many pines, and casts forth the swollen 
torrent into the sea; so illustrious* Ajax, routing [them], 
pursued [them] along the plain, slaughtering both horses and 
men. Nor as yet Imd Hector heard it ; for he was fighting 
on the left of the battle, on the banks of the river Scamander ; 
for there chiefly fell the heads of men, and an inextinguish- 
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able clamor had arisen around mighty Nestor, and warlike 
Idomeneus. Among these did Hector mingle, performing 
arduous deeds with his spear and equestrian skill, and he was 
laying waste the phalanxes of youth. Nevertheless the 
noble Greeks would not have retired from the way, had not 
Paris, the husband of fair-haired Helen, disabled Machaon, 
the shepherd of the people, performing prodigies of valor, 
wounding him on the right shoulder with a triple-barbed 
arrow. For him then the valor-breathing Greeks trembled, 
lest perchance they should slay him, the battle giving way, 
and immediately Idomeneus addressed noble Nestor : 

" O Neleian Nestor, great glory of the Greeks, come, 
ascend thy chariot, and let Machaon moimt beside thee ; and 
direct thy solid-hoofed horses with all speed toward the 
ships, for a medical man is equivalent to many others, both 
to cut out arrows, and to apply mild remedies" * 

Thus he spoke, nor did the Gerenian knight Nestor dis- 
obey. Forthwith he ascended his chariot, and Machaon, the 
son of .iEsculapius, blameless physician, mounted beside him; 
but he lashed on the steeds, and they flew not unwillingly 
toward the hollow ships, for there it was agreeable to their 
inclination [to go]. 

But Cebriones, sitting beside Hector, perceived the Trojans 
in confusion^ and addressed him in [these] words : '^ Hector, 
we two are mingling here with the Greeks in the outskirt 
of evil-sounding battle, while the other Trojans, are thrown 
into confusion in crowds, both their horses and themselves. 
Telamonian Ajax is routing them, for I know him well, for 
around his shoulders he bears a broad shield. But let us also 
direct our horses and chariot thither, where cavalry and 
in&ntry, having engaged in the evil strife, are slaughtering 
each other, and inextinguishable tumult hath arisen." 

Thus then having spoken, he lashed on the fair-maned 

* Scrihonius Largus, Compos. Med. cc. " Keque chirurgia sine dietetica, 
neqi^e hffic sine chirurgia, id est, sine ea parte quss medicamentorum 
iitiUum usum habeat, perficiipossunt ; sed alise ab aliis adjuvantur, et quasi 
consumantur." "Where John Rhodius well observes : " Antiques chinirgos 
Homerus Chironis ezemplo herbaram succis vulnera sanasse memorat. 
Hunc et sectiones adhibuisse notat Pindarus Pyth. Od. iii. Neque in- 
geniorum fons lA. A. rd kuTufiveiv omisit" C£ Celsus, PreC with the 
notes of Almeloveen, and lib, yli. prsef., where the chirargical part of 
ancient medicine is amusingly discussedl 
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steeds with his shriU-cracking lash. But they, sensible of 
the stroke, speedily bore the swift chariot through l^ojans 
and Greeks, trampling on both corses and shields. With 
blood the whole ajde tree was stained beneath, and the rims 
around the chariot-seat, which the drops from the horses^ 
hoo6, and from the wheel-tires, spattered. But he longed to 
enter the crowd of heroes, and to break through, springing 
upon them. And he sent destructive tumult upon the 
Greeks, and abstained very little from the spear. Among 
the ranks of other men indeed he ranged witb his spear, his 
sword, and with huge stones ; but he shunned the conflict of 
Telamonian Ajax. 

But lofty4lut>ned Jovo excited fear within Ajax, and he 
stood confounded, and cast behind him his shield of seven 
bulls' hides. Panic-struck he retired, gazing on all sides like 
a wild beast, turning to and fro, slowly moving knee after knee. 
As when dogs and rustic men drive a ravening lion from the 
stall of oxen, who, keeping watch all night, do not allow him 
to carry off the fat of their cattle, but he, eager for their 
flesh, rushes on, but profits naught, for numerous javelins fly 
against him from daring hands, and blazing torches, at which 
he trembles, although furious ; but in the morning he stalks 
away with saddened mind: so Ajax, sad at heart, then 
retired, much against his will, from the Trojans; for he 
feared for the ships of the Greeks. And as when a stubborn 
ass, upon whose sides' many sticks have already been broken, 
entering in, browses on the tall crop, but the boys still beat 
him with sticks, although their strength is but feeble, and 
with difficulty drive him out, when he is satiated with food, 
so then at length the magnanimous Trojans and far-sum- 
moned allies continually followed Ajax, the mighty son of 
Telamon, striking the middle of his shield with missile 
weapons. And Ajax, sometimes wheeling about, was mindful 
of impetuous might, and checked the phalanxes of the horse- 
breaking Trojans, but again he would turn himself to fly. 
But he prevented all from advancing to the swifb ships, while 
standing himself between the Trojans and Greeks he raged 
impetuously. And spears hurled against him from daring 
hands, stuck, some indeed in his ample shield, and many 

* Such seems to be the force of dfji(^ic. 
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though eager to glut themselves with his flesh, stood fixed in 
the ground between, before they could reach his fair skin. 

Whom when Eurypylus, the illustrious son of Evsemon, 
perceived pressed hard with many darts, advancing he stood 
beside him, and took aim with his shining spear ; and smote 
Apisaon, son of Phausias, shepherd of the people, in the liver, 
under the diaphragm; and immediaely relaxed his limbs. 
And when godlike Alexander observed him stripping off the 
armor of Apisaon, he instantly bent his bow against Eury- 
pylus, and smote him with an arrow upon the right thigh; 
and the reed was broken, and pained his thigh. Then he fell 
back into the column of his companions, avoiding fiite, and 
shouting, he cried with a loud voice to the Greeks : 

" O friends, leaders, and rulers over the Greeks, rallying, 
stand firm, and ward off the merciless day from Ajax, who is 
hard pressed with darts ; nor do I think that he will escape 
from the dread-resounding battle. But by all means stand 
firm round mighty Ajax, the son of Telamon. ' 

So spake tiie wounded Eurypylus, and they stood very near 
him, resting their shields upon their shoulders, and lifting 
up their spears. But Ajax came to meet them, and turning 
about, stood firm, when he reached the body of his comrades. 
Thus they indeed combated like blazing fire. 

In the meantime the Neleian steeds, sweating, bore Nestor 
from the battle, and conveyed Machaon, the shepherd of the 
people. And noble Achilles, swifl of foot, looking forth, be- 
held him ; for he stood upon the prow of his great ^p, gazing 
at the severe labor and lamentable rout. Straightway he 
addressed Patroclus, his companion, calling [to him] from the 
ship ; and he, hearing him within the tent, came forth, like 
unto Mars : but it was the beginning of misfortune to him. 
Him first the gallant son of Menoetius addressed: "Why 
dost thou call me, Achilles, and what need hast thou of 
mer 

But him swifl-footed Achilles answering, addressed: "Noble 
son of Menoetius, most dear to my soul, soon I think that the 
Greeks will stand round my knees entreating, for a necessity 
no longer tolerable invades them. But go now, Patroclus, 
dear to Jove, ask Nestor what man this is whom he is carry^ 
ing wounded from the battle. Behind, indeed, he wholly re- 
sembles Madh^on, the son of iEsculapius, but I have not 
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beheld the eountenance of the man ; fer the horses passed by 
me, hastening onward." 

Thus he spoke, and Patroclus was obedient to his dear 
comrade, and hastened to run to the tents and ships of the 
Greeks. 

But when they came to the tent of the son of Neleus, they 
themselves descended to the fertile ^rth, and Eurymedon, 
the attendant of the old man, unyoked the mares from the 
chariot; while they refreshed themselves from the sweat 
upon their tunics,^ standing toward the breeze beside the 
shore of the sea, and afterward, entering the tent, they sat 
down upon couches. But for them &ir-cur]ed Hecamede 
prepared a mixture, she whom the old man had brought from 
Tenedos, when Achilles laid it waste, the daughter of mag- 
manimous Arsinous, whom the Greeks selected for him, be- 
cause he surpassed all in counsel. First she set forward for 
them a handsome, cyanus-fboted, well-polished table; then 
upon it a brazen tray, and on it an onion, a relisli* for the 
draught, as well as new honey, and beside it the fruit of 
sacred com. Likewise a splendid cup' near them, which the 
old man had brought from home, studded with golden nails. 
Its handles were four, and around each were two golden 
pigeons feeding, and under it were two bottoms. Aaother 
indeed would have removed it with difficulty from the table, 
being full; but aged Nestor raised it without difficulty* In 
it the woman, like unto the goddesses, had mixed for them 
Praamian wine, and grated over it a goat's-milk cheese with 
a brazen rasp, imd sprinkled white flour upon it : then bade 
theni drink, as soon as she had prepared the potion. But 
when drinking they had removed parching thirst, they 
amused themselves, addressing each other in conversation. 
And Patroclus stood at the doors, a godlike hero. 

But the old man, perceiving him, rose from his splendid 
seat, and taking him by the h^d, led him in, and bade him 

> ** Construe dnef' kotcI rdv Idpu x^t, i. e., refreshed — cooled — ^them- 
selves by BtandiDg in front of the breei^e and drying off the perspiration 
with which their garments were saturated" — Keimedy. 

* Probably the onion acted as a stimulant to drinking, as anchovies and 
olives are now used. 

' It was an d/ju^iKvireXXov, C£ i. 584, and Buttm. LexiL p. 93. 
There were two doves round each handle, making eight in aU. 
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be seated. But Patroclus, on the other side, declined, and 
uttered [this] reply : 

" No seat [for me], 6 Jove-nurtured sage, nor vilt thou 
persuade me. Revered and irascible^ is he who sent me fi>rth 
to inquire who this man is whom thou leadest wounded ; hut 
even I myself know, for I perceive Machaon the shepherd of 
the people. Now, however, m order to deliver my message, 
I will return again an embassador to Achilles ; for well dost 
thou know, O Jove-nurtured sage, what a terrible man he is ; 
soon would he blame even the blameless." 

But him the Gerenian knight Nestor then answered : "But 
why indeed" does Achilles thus compassionate the sons of the 
Greeks, as many as liave been wounded with weapons? Nor 
knows he how great sorrow hath arisen throughout the army ; 
for the bravest lie in the ships, smitten in the distant or the 
close fight.' Stricken is brave Diomede, the son of Tydeus, 
and wounded is spear-renowned Ulysses, as well as Agamem- 
non. Eurypylus also has been wounded in the thigh with an 
arrow; and this other have I lately brought from battle, 
smitten with an arrow from the bowstring: yet Achilles, 
being brave, regards not the Greeks, nor pities them. Does 
he wait until tiie swift ships near the sea, contrary to the 
will of the Greeks, be consumed with the hostile fire, and wc 
ourselves be slain one afber the other ? For my strength is 
not as it formerly was in my active members. Would that I 
were thus young, and my might was firm, as when a contest 
took place between the Eleans and us, about the driving 
away some oxen, when, driving away in reprisal, I slew Ity- 
moneus, the valiant son of Hipeirochus, who dwelt in £lis: 
for he, defending his cattle, was smitten among the first by a 
javelin from my hand, and there fell ; and his rustic troops 
fled on every side. And we drove from the plain a very 
great booty, fifty droves of oxen, as many flocks of sheep, as 
many herds of swine, and as many broad herds of goats, one 
hundred and fifty yellow steeds, all mares, and beneath many 
there were colts. And these we drove within Neleian Pylus, 
at night toward the city ; but Neleus was delighted in his 
mind, because many things had fallen to my lot going as a 
young man to the war. But with the appearing mom, 

1 Or " respected," as the Oxford translator renders it 

s C£ ir. 540, for the distinction between fieC^fff^evoi and ovTujietfou 
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heralds cried aloud for those to approach to \9h0m a debt 
was due in rich El is ; and the leading heroes of the Pylians 
assembling, divided [the spoil] (because the Epeans owed a 
debt to many); for we in Pylus, [being] few, were over- 
whelmed with evil. For the Herculean might, coming in 
former years, did us mischief, and as many as were bravest 
were slain. For we, the sons of illustrious Neleus, were 
twelve; of whom I alone am left, but all the rest have 
perished. Elated at these things, the brazen-mailed Epeans, 
insulting us, devised wicked deeds. But the old man chose 
ibr himself a herd of cattle and a large flock of sheep, select- 
ing three hundred and their shepherds ; for even to him a 
great debt was due in rich Elis : four horses, victorious in 
the race, with their chariots, which had gone for the prizes ; 
for they were about to run for a tripod ; but Augeas, king 
of men, detained them there, and dismissed the charioteer, 
grieved on account of his steeds. At which words and deeds 
the old mian, being wroth, chose out for himself mighty num- 
bers, and gave the rest to the people to divide, that no one 
might go away defrauded by him of his just proportion. We 
indeed accomplished each of these things, and were perform- 
ing sacrifices to the gods through the city, when on the third 
day they all came at once, both the citizens themselves and 
their solid-hoofed steeds, in full force : end with them were 
armed the two Molions, being still youths, nor as yet very 
skilled in impetuous might. There is a certain city, a loflby 
hill, Thryoessa, far away at the Alpheus, the last of sandy 
Pylus ; thid they invested, eager to overthrow it. But when 
they bad crossed the whole plain, Minerva, hastening from 
Olympus, came to us by night as a messenger, that we should 
be armed ; nor did she assemble an unwilling people at Pylus, 
but one very eager to fight. Still Neleus would not idlow 
me to be armed, but concealed my horses, for he said that I 
was not at all acquainted with warlike deeds. Yet even thus 
was I conspicuous among our cavalry, even although being 
on foot ; for thus did Minerva conduct me to battle. There 
is a certain river, Minyeius, emptying itself into the sea near 
Arenift, where we, the Pylian horsemen, awaited divine Mom, 
while the swarms of infantry poured in. Thence in full 
force, equipped in armor, we came at mid-day to the sacred 
stream of Alpheus. There having offered fair victims to 
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almighty Jove, a bull to the Alpfieus, and a bull to Neptune, 
but an untrained heifer to blue-eyed Minerva, we then 
took supper through the army by troops; and wo each slept 
in our arms along the river^s stream. In the mean time the 
magnanimous Epeans stood around, desirous to lay waste the 
cicy ; but a mighty work of Mars first appeared to them : 
for as soon as the splendid sun was elevated above the eiarth, 
we were engaged in the battle, praying to Jove and to 
Minerva. But when now the battle of the Pylians and 
Eleans began, I first slew a man, the warrior Molion, and 
bore away hia solid-hoofed steeds : he was the son-in-law of 
Augeas, and possessed his eldest daughter, yellow-haired 
Agamede, who well understood as many drugs as the wide 
earth nourishes. Him advancing against [me], I smote with 
my brazen spear. He fell in the dust, and springing into 
his chariot, 1 then stood among the foremost combatants ; 
but the magnanimous Epeans fied terrified in difierent direc- 
tions when they beheld the hero fallen, the leader of their 
cavalry, he who was the best to fight. But I rushed upon 
them like unto a black whirlwind; and I took fifty char- 
iots, and in each two men bit the ground with their teeth, 
vanquished by my spear. And now indeed I should have 
slain the youthful Molions, the sons' of Actor, had not 
their sire, wide-ruling Neptune, covering them with a thick 
haze, preserved them from the war. Then Jove delivered 
into the liands of the Pylians great strength for so long did 
we follow them through the long* plain, both slaying Aem, 
and gathering up rich armor, until he had driven our horses 
to Buprasium, fertile in wheat, to the rock Olenia and 
Alesium, where it is called Colone : whence Mmerva turned 
back the people. Then having killed the last man, I lefb 
him ; but the Greeks guided back their swift steeds from 
Buprasium to Pylus ; and all gave glory to Jove, of the gods, 
and to Nestor, of men. Thus was I, as sure as ever I. ex- 
isted, among men : but Achilles will enjoy his valor alaae : 
surely I think that he will hereafter greatly lament, when 
the people have bitterly perished. O my friend, Menoetius 
did assuredly thus command thee on that day when he sent 
thee from Phthia to Agamemnon. For we being both 

^ i. e,y the reputed sons. 

8 See Schol. Etym. M. s. v., and Alberti on Hesych, t. ii. p. 1247. 
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within, I and noble Ulysself distinctly heard all things in the 
halls, as he charged you : but we were come to the well- 
inhabited palace of Peleus, cQlleoting an army through fertile 
Greece. There then we found the hero Menoetius within, as 
well as thee, and Achilles besides ; but the aged horseman, 
Peleus, was burning the &t thighs of an ox to thunder- 
rejoicing Jove, within the inclosure^ of his palace, and held 
a golden cup, pouring the dark wine over the blazing sacrifice. 
Both of you were then employed about the flesh of the ox, 
while we stood in the vestibule; but Achilles, astonished, 
leaped up, and led us in, taking us by the hand, and bade us 
be seated : and he set in order before us, the oflerings of 
hospitality which are proper for guests. But when we were 
satiated with eating and drinking, I began discourse, exhort- 
ing you to follow cjong with us. Ye were both very willing, 
and they both commanded you many things. Aged Peleus 
in the first place directed his son Achilles ever to be the 
bravest, and to be conspicuous above others; but to thee 
again Menoetius, the son of Actor, thus gave charge : * My 
son, Achilles indeed is superior in birth; but thou art the 
older. And he is much superior in strength: but still do 
thou frequently suggest to him proper advice, and admonish 
and direct him, and he will surely be obedient in what is for 
[his own] good.' Thus did the old man command thee ; but 
thou art ^rgetful: but even now do thou mention these 
things to warlike Achilles, if perchance he mav be obedient. 
Who knows if, advising him, thou mayest, witn the gods' as- 
sistance, arouse his mind ? For the admonition of a friend is 
good. But if within his mind he avoid some prophecy, and 
his venerable mother has told him any thing from Jove, let 
him at least send thee forth ; and with thee let the other 
forces of the Myrmidons follow, if indeed thou mayest be 
some aid of the Greeks. Let him likewise give his beautiful 
armor to thee, to the borne into battle, if perchance the Tro- 
jans, assimilating thee to him, may abstain from the conflict, 
and the warlike sons of the Greeks, already afllicted, may 
respire ; and there be a little respite from fighting.' But you, 

* Properly, the fence or barrier of the indosure. 

3 There are several different interpretations for this line : 1. Schneider 
explains it; "They have but short time to respire; for if not at once 
asawted, they will be destroyed." 2. " Short will be the cessation from 
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[who are] fresh, will, with fighflbg, easily drive back men 
wearied, toward the city, from the ships and tents," 

Thus he spake, and he aroused the spirit within his breast ; 
and he hastened to run to the ships to Achilles, the grandson 
of .^£acu9. But when now Patroclus, running, arrived at the 
ships of godlike Ulysses, where were their forum and seat of 
justice, and there the altars of their gods also were erected, 
tiiere Eurypylus, the noble son of Evsemon, wounded with an 
arrow in the thigh, limping from the battle, met him. Down 
his back ran the copious sweat from his shoulders and head, 
and from the grievous wound oozed the black blood ; never- 
theless his mind was firm. Seeing him, the gallant son of 
Menoetins pitied him, and, grieving, spoke winged words : 

" Alas ! unhappy men, leaders and rulers over the Greeks, 
are ye then thus destined, far away from your friends and 
native land, to satiate the swift dogs at Troy with your white 
fet ? But come, tell me this, O Jove-nurtured hero, Eury- 
pylus, will the Greeks still at all sustain mighty Hector, or 
will they now be destroyed, subdued by his spear ?" 

But him prudent Eurypylus in turn addressed : " No 
longer, Jove-nurtured Patroclus, will there be aid for the 
Greeks, but they will fall back upon the black ships. 'Foi 
already all, as many as were once bravest, lie at the ships, 
stricken or wounded by the hands of the Trojans, whose 
strength ever increases. But do thou now, indeed, save me, 
leading me to my black ship ; and cut out the arrow from 
my thigh, and wash the black blood* from it with warm 
water ; then sprinkle upon it mild drugs, salubrious, which 
they say thou wert taught by Achilles, whom Chiron in* 
structed, the most just of the Centaurs. For the physicians, 
Podalirius and Machaon, the one, I think, having a wound, 
lies at the tents, and himself in want of a faultless physician, 



war.'' 3. "A cessation, or breathing-time, from war, although shorty 
will be agreeable." 4. " Supply * may be,^ and translate, * and that there 
mai/ be a short breathing-time from the battle ;' although this last involyea 
some, tautology with the preceding line." — Ed. DubL 

* Cf. Virg. iEn. x. 834 : "Vulnera siccabat lymphis." The manner in 
which this was done is described by Celsius, v. 26 : " Si profusionem 
timemus, siccis lineamentis vulnus implendum est, supraque imponenda 
spongia ex aqna frigida expressa, ac manu cuper oomprimenda." Cf- 
Athen. il 4. 
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and the oUier awaits the shffrp battle of the Trojans upon the 
plain." 

But him again the brave son of Menoetius addressed : 
"' How then will these things turn out 1 What shall we do, 
O hero Eurypylus 1 I go that I may deliver a message to 
warlike Achilles, with which venerable Nestor, guardian of 
the Greeks, has Intrusted me : but even thus I can not neglect 
thee, afflicted." 

He said, and having laid hold of the shepherd of the 
people under his breast, bore him to the tent, and his 
attendant, when he saw him, spread under him bulls' hides. 
There [Patroclus] laying him at length, cut out wiih a knife 
the bitter, sharp arrow from his thigh, and washed the black 
blood from it with warm water, llien he applied a bitter, 
pain-assuaging root, rubbing it in his hands, which checked 
all his pangs : the wound, indeed, was dried up, and the 
bleeding ceased. * 
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BOOK THE TWELPTR 

AKQUMENT. 

The Trojans assail the rampart, and Hector, despite an omen, whidi 
Polydamas interprets untavorably, attacks and forces the gate, and 
opens a way to the ships. 

Thus then at the tents the valiant son of Mencetius \7a3 
healing the wounded Eurypylus ; but the Greeks and Tro. 
jans kept fighting in masses; nor was the ditch of the 
Greeks destined to prove a barrier any longer, and the wide 
wall from above, which they had erected in defense of the 
ships; but they had drawn a foss around (nor had they 
given splendid hecatombs to the gods); that it inclosing 
within, might defend the swift ships and the great booty. 
But it was built against the will of the immortal gocb, 
therefore it remained not perfect for any lobg period.* As 
long as Hector was alive, and Achilles indignant, and the 
city of king Priam unravaged, so long was the mighty wall 
of the Greeks firm. But when all the bravest of the Tro- 
jans were dead, and many of the Greeks were subdued, but 
others left surviving, when in the tenth year the city of 
Priam was sacked, and the Greeks went in their ships to 
their dear fatherland; then at length Neptune and Apollo 
took counsel to demolish the wall, introducing the strength 
of rivers, as many as flow into the sea from the Idasan 
mountains, both the Rhesus and the Heptaporus, the Caresus 

* 0£ Pseudo-Socrat. Epist. i. Tlo?.h)lc St troX'Xu koI tCjv uXXov elpfjrsu 
TTOLfirOv irepl i^euv kcU 6ti rd /itv Kard tt^v airuv Pov'hfotv 'Trparro- 
ueva M rd Xuiov iKSaivei, rd dt napd i&edv dXvffireXrf vndpxei toI{ 
npd^aai^ where Duport, p. 72, thinks there is n reference to the present 
passage. 
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and the Rhodius, the Granicus and the .^epus, the divine 
Scamander and the Simois, where many shields and helmets 
fell in the dust, and the race of demi-god men. The mouths 
of all these Phoebus Apollo turned to the same spot, and 
for nine days he directed their streams against the wall ; 
and Jove in the mean time rained continually, that he might 
the sooner render the walls overwhelmed by the sea. But 
the Earth-shaker [Neptune] himself, holding the trident in 
his bands, led them on ; and then dispersed among the bil- 
lows all the foundations of beams and stones which the 
Greeks had laid with toil. And he made [all] level along 
the rapid Hellespont, and again covered the vast shore with 
sands, haviiig demolished the wall : but then he turned the 
rivers to go back into their own channels, in which they 
had formerly poured their sweet-flowing water.* 

Hius were Neptune and Apollo about to act hereafter; 
but then the battle and clamor burned around the well- 
built wall, and the stricken joists of the towers resounded : 
but the Greeks, subdued by the scourge' of Jove, were de- 
tained, hemmed in at the hollow ships, dreading Hector, 
the furious cause of flight ; for he fqpght, as formerly, equal 
to a "whirlwind. And as when a boar or lion is occupied 
among the dogs and huntsmen, looking dreadfully with 
strength, and they, drawing themselves up in a square form,* 
stand against him, and hurl frequent javelins from their 
hands ; but never is his noble heart alarmed, nor is he put 
to flight ; but his courage proves his death. And frequently 
he turns round, trying the ranks of men ; and wheresoever 
he has directed his attack, there the ranks of men give way : 
so Hector, going through the crowd, rolled along, inciting 
his companions to cross the trench. Nor did the swift-footed 



» On the. present state of the Troad, which appears, from physical 
fiicts, to justify the mythical description of Homei^-see Heyne and 
Kennedy. Compare Virg. -ZEneaa. ii. 610, sqq. ; Tryphiodor. 566, sqq. and 
680, sqq. 

2 Heyne compares H. xiii. 812 ; Pseud.-Eur. Rhes. 37 ; Find. Pyth. 
iv. 390 ; Tryphiod. 696. The Scholiast on both passages, HesychiuB, t. i. 
p. 1006, and the Schol. on Oppian. Hal v. 282, suppose that the light- 
ning IS meant; but it is far better to understand, with Heyne, **terrore 
divinitus immisso." 

« See Heyne, and Alberti on Hcsych. t. ii p. 1083. 
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horses dare [it] ;* but they loudly neighed, standing upon the 
precipitous brink ; for the wide ditch af&ighted [them], nor 
was it easy to leap across, [by standing] near," or to pass it, 
for overhanging brinks stood round it on both sides, and 
beneath it was fortified with sharp palisades, which the sons 
of the Greeks had fixed, dose-set and lai^e, as a defense 
against hostile men. There a horse, drawing a swiffc-rolling 
chariot, could not readily enter, but the infantry eagerly 
desired it, if they could accomplish it. Then indeed Poly- 
damas, standing near, addressed daring Hector : 

" Hector, and ye other leaders of the Trojans, and dlies, 
unwisely do we drive our fleet isteeds through the trench, 
which is very difficult to pass ; since sharp palisades stand in 
it, and near them is the wall of the Greeks. Wherefore it is 
by no means possible for the cavalry to descend, or to fight, 
for it is a narrow place, where I think Ihey would be 
wounded. For if indeed lofty-thundering Jove, designing 
evil, destroys the Greeks, but wishes to assist the Trojans, 
certainly I would wish this to take place even immediately, 
that the Greeks perish here inglorious, away from Argos. 
If, however, they rally- and a repulse from the ships take 
place, and we be entangled in the dug trench, I do not sup- 
pose that then even a messenger will return back to the city 
from the Greeks. But come, let us all be persuaded as I 
shall advise. Let the servants keep our horses at the trench, 
and let us, all on foot, clad in armor, follow Hector in a 
close body ; but the Greeks will not withstand us, if indeed 
the end of destruction hang over them." 

Thus spake Polydamas; but the safe counsel pleased 
Hector; and immediately ho leaped with his armor from 
his chariot on the ground. Nor did the other Trojans 
assemble on horseback, but dismounting, they rushed on, 
when they beheld noble Hector. Then each commanded 
his own charioteer to rein his steeds in good order thero 
at the trench, and they, separating, drawing themselves up, 

^ C£ Statius, Theb. x. 617 :— 

" ut patulas saltu transmittere fossas 

Horror eqois ; hs&rent trepidi, atque immane paventes 
Abruptum mirantur agi." 
> Understand iK tov axeddvy "adstando propo ad fossse oram. ut saltu 
Ucilius transilias." — Heyne. 
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and being arranged in five columns, followed along with 
their leaders. Some then went with Hector and illustrious 
Polydamas, who were most numerous and brave, and who 
were most resolutely desirous, having broken down the wall, 
to fight at the hollow ships. And Cebrioncs followed as a 
third; for Hector left another, inferior to Cebriones, with 
his chariot. Others Paris commanded, and Alcathous, and 
Agenor. The third band Helenus and godlike De'iphobus, 
two sons of Priam ; but the third [commander] was the hero 
Asius, Asius son of Hyrtacus, whom fiery, tall steeds brought 
from Arisba, from the river Selleis. But the fourth, .^£neas, 
the brave son of Anchises, led ; along with him were the two 
sons of Antenor, Arehilochus and Acamas, well skilled in 
every kind of fight. But Sarpedon commanded the illus- 
trious allies, and choso to himself Glaucus and warlike 
Asteropseus ; for they appeared . to him, next to himself^ 
decidedly the bravest of the rest : for ho, indeed excelled 
among all. When they then had fitted each other togeth- 
er* with interlaced ox-hide bucklers, they advanced, full of 
courage, direct against the Greeks, nor expected that they 
would sustain them, but that they would fall in flight into 
their black ships. 

Then the other Trojans and far-summoned allies obeyed 
the counsel of blameless Polydamas ; but Asius, son of Hyr- 
tacus, leader of heroes, was unwilling to relinquish his horses 
and attendant charioteer, but with them advanced to the 
swift ships — ^foolish ! Nor was he destined to return again, 
borne on his steeds and chariot from the ships to wind-swept 
Uiunot, having avoided evil destiny. For him unlucky fato 
first encircled from the spear of Idomeneus, the illustrious 
son of Deucalion. For he rushed toward the lefl of the 
ships, by the way in which the Greeks were returning from 
the plain with their horses and chariots. Thither he drovo 
his horses and his chariot, nor did he find the gates closed ' 

1 " Put for apapov rac d(midac dA^jJAwv, in' aXA^Xoif , dipeos can- 
serios manibus ante se tenebant, awaaniafii^ &cto." — ^Heyne. Kennedy 
well observes that " we may trace here the rude outline of the celebrated 
phalanx, which formed so prominent a feature of the Macedonian tactics." 

3 From this passage, Heyne observes that the gates must have opened 
inward, being secured firom within by a double bolt (cf. ver. 465, sqq.). 
See D*Orville.on Chariton, i. xil p. 274, ed. Lips. On the hx^k, or 
bars, cf. Pollux, x. 4. 

10 
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in the portal, or the long bar up, but the men held them 
wide open, that they might safely receive at the dilps any of 
their companions dying from the battle. He designedly 
guided his steeds fight onward in that way, and [his troops] 
shrilly shouting, followed along with him; for they supposed 
that the Greeks could not longer sustain them, but would fail 
in flight into the black ships — ^fools ! for at the gates they 
found fwo very brave heroes, the magnanimous sons of the 
warlike LapithsB, the one the son of Pirithous, gallant Poly- 
poetes^ the other Leonteus, equal to man-slaughtering IkJ^rs. 
These two then stood before the lofty gates, as tall oaks on 
the mountains, which abide the wind and rain at all seasons, 
remaining firmly fixed by their great and wide-spreading 
roots; so they too, trusting to their hands and strength, 
awaited mighty Asius coming on, nor fled. But the troops, 
lifting high their well-seasoned bucklers, advanced with loud 
shouting directly toward the well-built wall, round their 
king Asius, and lamenus, and Orestes, Acamas, the son of 
Asius, Thoon, and CEnom§,us. Hitherto indeed these, re- 
maining within, were exhorting the well-armed Greeks to 
fight for the ships; but when they perceived the Trojans 
rushing against the wall, and confusion and flight of the 
Greeks arose, both darting but, fought before the gates, like 
unto wild boars, which await the approaching tumult of men 
and dogs in the mountains, and, advancing obliquely to the 
attack, break down the wood around them, cutting it to the 
root ; and a gnashing of teeth arises from beneath, till some 
one, having taken aim, deprive them of life. So resounded the 
shining brass upon their breasts, smitten in ^nt, for very 
valiantly they fought, trusting to the troops above, and to 
their own valor. But they hurled stones down from the 
well-built towers, defending themselves, thdr tents, and the 
swifl-voyaging ships. And as snow-flakes fall upon the 
earth, whidi the violent wind, having disturbed the sha^ 
clouds, pours down thick upon the fertile soil; thus poured 
the weapons from the hands as well of the Greeks as of the 
Trojans ; and the helmets and bossy shields, smitten with 
large stones, sounded dryly around. Theii indeed Asius, son 
of Hyrtacus, groaned, and smote both his thighs, and indig- 
nant exclaimed : 

" Father Jove, surely now at least thou also hast become 
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Utterly deceitful; for I did not expect that the Grectan 
heroes would abide our strength and invincible hands. But 
thej, as wasps flexible' in t£e middle, and bees, [whidi] 
make their dwellings in a ru^ed path, nor quit their hollow 
mansion; but awaiting the huntsmen, fight for their off- 
sprmg ; so are these unwilling to retire from the gates, though 
being only two, until they be either killed or taken." 

Thus he i^ake, nor cud he persuade the mind of Jove^ 
saying these things : for his soul designed to bestow glory 
upon Hector. In the mean time others wete waging the 
battle at other gates ; but difficult would it be for me, as 
if I were a god, to enumerate all these things ; for around 
the wall in every direction a furiously-raging fire of stones 
was aroused,' and the' Greeks, although grieviog, fought from 
necessity for tiieir ships ; and all the gods were Bwrowful in 
their minds ; as many as were allies to the Greeks in battle. 

But the Lapithad began the battle and contest. Then the 
son of Firithous, brave Polypofetes, smote Damasus with his 
spear, through his brazen-cheeked helmet; nor did the 
brazen, casque withstand, but the brazen blade burst quite 
through the bone, and all the brain within was; shattered. 
Thus he subdued him, rushing on, and afterward he slew 
PylcHi and Ormenus. And Leonteus, a branch of Mars, 
wounded Hippomachus, the. son of Antimachus, with his 
spear, striking him at the belt. Next, drawing his sharp 
sword iiom the sheath, he, rushing through the crowd, 
smote Antiphatea first, hand to hand, and he was dafihed on 
his back to the ground; then Menon and lamenus, and 
Orestes, all one over another he brought to the fertile esurtb. 

While they were stripping off their glittering armor, 
those youths, meantime; who were most numerous and most 
brave, and who were most eager to break down the widl, and 
bum the ships with fire, followed Polydamas and Hector, 
and they linziously deliberated, standing at the trench. For 
an ac^ury had appeared on the lefl to them while eager to 

I Or ''streaked." See Porphyr. Qusest. iii. But Buttmann, LexiL 
pk 6^ dwells much upon the force of fUaov, observing, '' in no insect is 
flexwiUty more evident than in the wasp, where the lower part of its body 
is joined as it were by a point with the upper." 

* "Through the long walls the stony showers were heard, 
The blaze of flames, the flash of arms appeared."— Pope. 
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cross, a high-flying eagle dividing the people/ bearing in his 
talons a monstrous blood-stained serpent, alive, still panting ; 
nor was it yet forgetful of fighting; for, while holding it, 
writhing backward, it wounded, him upon the breast near 
the neck ; but he let it drop from him to the ground, afHicted 
with anguish, and threw it into the midst of the crowd, and, 
flapping his wings, he fled away with the breeze of the 
wind. And the Trojans shuddered as they beheld the 
spotted serpent lying in the midst, a prodigy of s^is-bearing 
Jove. Then Polydamas, standing near, addressed gallant 
Hector : 

" Hector, somehow or other thou art ever chiding me in 
the assemblies, although proposing good counsels ; because it 
is by no means becoming for a man, being a citizen, to ha- 
rangue contrary to thee, either in council or at any time in 
war ; but ever to increase thy authority. Yet will I again 
speak as appears to me to be best. Let us not go about to 
fight with the Greeks for thetr ships ; for thus do I think it 
will end, as sure as this augury has come to the Trojans de- 
siring to cross, the high-flying eagle upon the left dividing 
the army, bearing in its talons a huge blood-stained serpent, 
[still] living ; but presently it dropped it, before it reached 
Its dear home, nor succeeded in carrying it to give it to its 
young : so we, if even we shall with great force break through 
the gates and wall of the Greeks, and the Greeks shall give 
way — ^not in order shall we return by the same way from the 
ships : for we shall leave many Trojans, whom the Greeks, 
fighting for the ships, will subdue with the brass. Thus 
indeed would the diviner, who truly kens omens in his mind, 
interpret, and the people would obey him." 

But him sternly regarding, crest-tossing Hector thus ad- 
dressed : '^ O Polydamas, thou dost not say things ' agreeable 
to me ; besides, thou knowest how to devise other counsel 
better than this. If, however, thou really speakest this with 
seriousness, then truly have the gods destroyed thy judgment 
from thee, who advisest me to be forgetful of the counsels of 

I Either flying between the ranks of the Trojans, or between the two 
opposing armies. Compare Cicero's translation, de Divin. i. 47, and 
Virg. iEn. xL 151, sqq. (with Macrob. Sat v. 13), and xii. 247, sqq. 
The event of the Trojan war proved that Polydamas was right in his 
interpretation. 
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lofly-thundering Jove, vhioh he hath himself undertaken for 
me, and confirmed. And thou exhortest me to obey the 
wing-expanding birds ; which I very little regard, nor do I 
care for them, whether they fly to the right toward the 
Mom and the Sun, or to the lefl toward the darkening 
west ; but let us obey the will of mighty Jove, who rules over 
all mortals and immortals. There is one augury, the best, to 
fight for our country.* Why dost thou dread the war and 
conflict ? For although all the rest of us should perish round 
the ships of the Greeks, there is no fear that thou wilt 
perish, for thy heart is not persevering in the fight, nor war- 
like. But if thou dorest to abstain from the combat, or dis- 
suading, dost avert another from the battle, immediately 
stricken by my spear, shalt thou lose thy life." 

Thus then having spoken, he led the way, but they fol- 
lowed him with an immense clamor. Then thunder delight- 
ing Jove raised a storm of wind from the Idaean mountains, 
which bore the dust directly toward the ships; moreover, 
he weakened the courage of the Greeks, but bestowed glory 
upon the Trojans and Hector : so that, relying upon his prod- 
igies, and [their own] strength, they endeavored to break 
through the mighty wall of the Greeks. They tore down the 
niched battlements of the towers, and demolished the breast- 
works,' and with levers they upheaved the projecting but- 
tresses, which the Greeks had planted first in the earth, as 
supporters of the towers. These then they tore down, and 
hoped to break through the wall of the Greeks. 

1 et did not the Greeks retire as yet from the way ; but 
fencing up the embrasures with their ox-hide shields, they 
wounded from behind them the enemy coming up under, the 
wall. And both the Ajaces ranged in every direction upon 
the towers, cheering on, rousing the valor of the Greeks. 
One [they addressed]' with soothing, another they rebuked 
with harsh expressions, whomsoever they beheld totally neg- 
lectful of battle : 

" O friends, whoever of the Greeks is excelling, or mod- 

> C£ Aristot. Rhet ii. 22; Cicero £p. ad Attic, ii. 3. See, also 
Duport, Gnozn. Horn. p. 73. 

? Observe the zeugma, and compare II. 0. 8, r. 327 ; Od. v. 291 ; and 
the most elaborate and accurate note on this construction of D'Orville on 
Gharit iv. 4, p. 440, sqq. wiUi Burm. and Schwabo on Phsedr. iv. 1 7. 
31 ; Duker on Flor. iii 21, 26. 
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erate, or inferior (since all men are not alike in war), now is 
there work for all; and ye yourselves, I ween, know this. 
Let not any one be turned back toward the ships, hearing 
the threatener [Hector], btrt advance onward, and exhort 
each other, if perchance Ol3rmpic Jove, the darter of light* 
ning, may grant that, having repulsed the conflict, we may 
pursue the enemy to the city.'* 

Thus they, shouting in front, cheered on the attack of tho 
Greeks, But of them — as when frequent flakes of snow M 
upon a winter's day, when provident Jove has begun to snow, 
displaying his weapons in the sight of men, and, having lulled 
the winds, pours it down incessantly, till he covers 3ie tops 
and highest peaks of the lofty mountains, a;nd the lotus 
plains and rich husbandry of men ; and likewise it is poured 
out upon the havens and shores of the hoary sea; but the ap- 
proaching wave restrains its progress, while all other things 
are covered* beneath it, wheihthe shower of Jove comes down 
heavily ; so flew the frequent stones from' those hurling on 
both sides, some indeed toward the Trojans, and others from 
the Trojans toward the Greeks. And along the whole wall 
A tumult arose. 

Yet never would the Trojans and illustrious Hector have 
burst open the gates of the wall, and th^ long bolt, had 
not provident Jove urged on his son, Sarpedon, against the 
Greeks, like a lion against; crooked-homed oxen. But he 
immediately held before him Us shield, equal on all sides, 
beautiful, brazen, plated ; which the brazier indeed had plated 
over, and underneath had sewed together thick bulls' hides, 
with successive golden wires round its orb. He then, holding 
this before him, advanced, brandishing two spears, like a lion 
reared in the mountain, which hath been long in want of 
flesh, and whose valiant mind impels him to go even to the 
well-fenced fold, about to make an attempt upon the sheep. 
And although he there And the shepherds keeping watch 
about their flocks with dogs and spears, still he can not bear 
to be driven away, without having made trial of the fold, 
but, springing in, he either carries [one] ofl*, or is himself 
wounded among the first by a javelin from a quick hand. 
Thus then did his mind impel godlike Sarpedon to attack 
the wall, and to burst through the barriers ; and instantly he 
addressed Glaucus, son of Hippolochus : 
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^ Glaucos,^ why are we especially honored in LyGi% both 
with the [first] seat in banquet, and with full goblets, and 
why do all look to us as to gods ? Why do we also possess 
a great and beautiful indosure of the vine-bearing and com- 
b^ring land on the banks of Xanthus? Now, therefore, it 
bdiooves u^ advancing among the foremost Lycians, to stand 
firm, and to bear the brunt of the raging fight ; so that some 
one of the elosely-armed Lycians may say, ^ By no means in- 
glorious do our kings govern Lycia, and eat the fat sheep, 
and [drink]' the dioice sweet wine; but their valor like- 
wise is excelling, because they fight among the foremost 
Lycians/ O dear friend, if indeed, by escaping from this 
war, we were destined to be ever free from old age, and im« 
mortal, neither would I combat myself in the van, nor send 
thee into the glorious battle. But now — for of a truth ten 
thousand !Pates of death press upon us, which it is not pos- 
sible fbr a mortal to escape or avoid — ^let us on : either we 
shall give glory to some one, or some one to us." 

Thus he spake, nor did Glaucus turn aside or disobey, but 
both advanced straight forward, leading a numerons band of 
Lycians. But Menestheus, the son of Peteus, beholding them, 
shuddered, for they were advancing toward his company, 
bearing destruction. Pie looked round along the line of the 
Greeks, if he might see any of the leaders who could ward off 
the fight from his companions, and perceived the two Ajaces, 
insatiable of war, standing, and Teucer, lately come from his 
t^it, near at hand. Yet was it not possible for him to be 
heard when shouting, so great was the din ; and the crash 
of stricken shields, and of horse-hair crested helmets, and of 
the gates, reached to heaven. For they had assailed all,* and 

» Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 460 :— * 

." wherefore do I assume 

These royalties, and not refuse to reign, 
BefUsing to accept as great a share 
Of hazard as of honor, due alike 
To him who reigns, and so much to him dne 
Of hazard more, as be above the rest 
High honored sits?" 
* Zeugma. See on verse 268. 

3 Three interpretations are given for this line :— 1. " All the gates were 
attacked." 2. "All the gates were bolted."— Butt. 3. Change the 
nominative case to the accusative, and translate — " They (the Lycians) 
had attacked all the gates." 
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they, standing beside them, endeavored to enter, bursting 
them open by force. But immediately he dispatched the 
herald Thootes to Ajax. 

'^ Go, noble Thootes, running, calling Ajax, rather indeed 
both : for this would be by far the best of all, since in a 
short while heavy destruction will arise here. For so vigor- 
ously do the leaders of the Lycians press on, who even 
before were impetuous in the sharp contest. If, however, 
labor and contest have arisen to them there, at least let 
brave Telamonian Ajax come, and with him let Teucer fol- 
low, well skilled in archery." 

Thus he spoke, nor did the herald, having heard him, dis- 
obey, but he hastened to run along the wall of the brazen- 
mailed Greeks, and proceeding, he stood beside the Ajaces, 
and immediately addressed them : 

"Ye Ajaces, leaders of the brazen-mailed Greeks, the 
beloved son of Jove-nourished Peteus adjures you to come 
thither, that ye may participate in his toO, though for a short 
time. Both indeed in preference, for this would be by far 
the best of all things, since soon will heavy destruction arise 
there. For so vigorously do the leaders of the Lycians press 
on, who even before were impetuous in the sharp contest. 
But if here also war and contest have arisen, at least let 
brave Telamonian Ajax come alone, and with him let Teucer 
follow, well skilled in archery." 

Thus he spake, nor did mighty Telamonian Ajax disobey. 
Instantly he addressed to the son of Oileus winged words : 

"Ajax, do thou and gallant Lycomedes, standing here, 
incite the Greeks to fight bravely, while I go thither and 
oppose the battle ; but I will return again instantly, after I 
shall have^assisted them." 

Thus then having spoken, Telamonian Ajax departed, and 
with him went Teucer, his brother, sprung from the samo 
father ; and Pandion, along with them, carried the bent bow 
of Teucer. As soon as they reached the tower of magnani- 
mous Menestheus, going within the wall (for they came to 
[their friends] being hard pressed : and the brave leaders and 
chiefs of the Lycians were mounting upon the breast-works 
like unto a dark whirlwind), but they engaged to fight in 
opposition, and a clamor arose. Telamonian Ajax first slew 
a man, the companion of Sarpedon, magnanimous Epicle^ 
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striking him with a rugged stone, which, mighty in size, lay 
highest up against a pinnacle within the wall. Not easily 
would a man support it with both hands, such as mortals 
now are, not although being very youthful ; but he, raising 
it aloil, hurled it, and burst the four-coned helmet, and along 
with it crushed all the bones of the skull : but he, like unto 
a diver, fell from the lofty tower, and life deserted his bones. 
Teuoer likewise with a shaft wounded Glaucus, the brave son 
of Hippolodius, as he was rushing on, against the lofty wall, 
in a part where he perceived his arm naked ; and made him 
cease from combat. But he sprang back from the wall, con- 
cealing himself, that none of the Greeks might perceive him 
wounded, and insult him with words. Then grief came upon 
Sarpedon on account of Glaucus departing, as soon as he 
observed it; though he nevertheless was not neglectful of 
the contest : but he taking aim, wounded Alcmaon, son of 
Thestor, with his spear, and extracted the spear; but he, 
following the weapon, fell prone, and his armor, variously 
decked with brass, resounded upon him. Sarpedon then 
seizing the buttress with bis sturdy hands, pulled, and it all 
£>llowed entirely ; but the wall was stripped away from 
ab^ve, and he formed a way for many. Then Ajax and 
Teucer aiming . at him together, the one smote him with an 
arrow in the splendid belt of his mortal-girding shield, around 
his breast ; but Jove averted the fate from his son, that ho 
might not be slain at the stem of the ships. But Ajax, 
springing upon him, struck his shield, and pierced him quite 
through with .his spear, and forcibly checked him eager. And 
then he fell back for a little from the buttress, but did not 
altogether retreat, because his spirit hoped to bear off glory. 
And turning round, he encouraged the godlike Lycians : 

'' O Lycians, why are ye thus remiss in your impetuous 
force? It is difficult for me, although being brave, 
having alone burst through, to form a way to the ships. But 
follow along with me ; for the labor of the greater number 
is better.*' 

Thus he spake ; and they, reverencing the exhortation of 
their king, pressed on with more alacrity round their counsel- 
giving king. And the Greeks, on the other side, strength- 
ened their phalanxes within the wall, because a great work 
presented itself to them. For neither could the gallant 

10* 
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Lycians, bursting durough the wall of the Greeks^ make their 
way to the ships, nor could the warlike Greeks repulse the 
Lycians from the wall,; since first they approached it. But 
as two men, holding measures in their hands, dispute, in a 
common field,* concerning their boundaries, who in a small 
space contend for their equitable right; thus did the but- 
tresses separate tiiese [warriors], and, for them, each smote 
the well-rounded ox-hide shields around each other^s breasts, 
and the light bucklers of each other J And many were 
wounded upon the body with the merciless brass, whether the 
back of any combatants averted, was laid bare, and many 
right through the shield itself Every where the towers and 
buttresses were sprinkled, on both sides, with the, blood of 
heroes, from the Trojans and the Greeks. Yet not even 
thus oould they cause a flight of the Greeks, but they held 
themselves, as a just woman, who labors with her hands, 
does the scales,' who, poising both the weight and the wool, 
draws them on either side to equalize them, that she may 
procure a scanty pittance for the support of her children. 
Thus equally was their battle and war extended, befbre the 
time when Jove gave superior glory to Hector, the son of 
Priam, who first leaped within the walls of the Greeks, and 
shouted with a penetrating voice, calling out to the Trojans: 

^'Push on, ye horse-breaking Trojans, burst through the 
wall of the Greeks, and hurl the fiercely-blazing fire against 
the ships." 

Thus he spake, cheering them on; but they all heard him 
with their ears, and rushed agamst the wall in great num- 
bers, and then mounted the battlements, carrying their 
pointed spears. But Hector seizing it, took up a stone, which 
stood before the gates, widening out at the base,' but sharp 
above ; which two men, the strongest of the people, such as 
mortals now are, could not easily raise from the ground upon 
a wagon. He, however, brandished it easily and alone, 
because the son of wise Saturn had rendered it light to him. 

1 t. e,, a field, to part of which each lays daim. Mirpa seem to be the 
lines used in measuring ground (" linea mensuralis," Siculus. Flaociifl, 
p. 23). 
« Milton, Paradise Lost, vl 245: — 

"long time in even scale 

The battle hung." 
3 See Eustathius. 
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As when a shepherd without difficulty carries the fleece of a 
male sheep, taking it in either hand, and but a small weight 
oppresses him; so Hector, raising the stone, bore it right 
against the beams which strengthened the closely-jointed gates, 
double and lofby ; but two cross-bars secured them within, 
and one key fitted them. But advancing, he stood very near, 
and exerting his str^igth, struek them in jbhe^^nddle, standing 
with his legs wide asunder, that the blow of the weapon 
might not be weak. And he tore away both hinges, and the 
stone fell within with a great weight ; and the gates crashed , 
around : nor did the bars withstand it, but the beams were 
rent asunder in different directions by the impulse of the 
stone. The illustrious Hector rushed in, in eaipeet like unto 
the dreadful night ; and he glittered in terrible brass, with 
which he was girt around his body. And he held two spears 
in his hands, nor could any one, opposing, restrain him, ex- 
cept the gods, after he had leap^ within the gates ; but his 
eyes gleamed with fire. And turning to the crowd, he cheered 
on the Trojans to ascend the wall, and they obeyed him en^ 
.couraging. Straightway indeed some (grossed the wall, and 
others ^ere poured in through the well-wrought gates, but 
the Greeks were routed toward the hollow barkSi *nd ion un- 
yielding' tumult ensued. 

. ^SeeButtm. LQziLp.406. 
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BOOK THE THIRTEENTH. 



ABGUMENT. 

Neptnne engaffes on the Gredan Bide, and the battle proceeds. Delphobos 
is repulsed oy Meriones. Teucer kills Imbrius, uid Hector Amphiimi> 
chuB. Neptane, assuming the likeness of Thoas, exhorts Idomeneus, 
who goes torth with Meriones to battle, when the former slays Othiyo- 
nens and Asius. Delphobus attacks Idomeneus, but misses him, and 
slays Hypsenor. Idomeneus slays Alcathous, over whose body a sharp 
contest ensues. 

But after Jove, then, had brought the Trojans and Hector 
near the ships, he left them to endure labor and toil at them 
incessantly; but he himself turned back his shining ejes 
apart, looking toward the land of the equestrian Thracians 
and the close-fighting Mysians, and the illustrious Hippo- 
molgi, milk-nourished simple in living, and most just men.* 
But to Troy he no longer now turned lus bright eyes ; fi>r he 
did not suppose in his mind that any one of the immortals, 
going, would aid either the Trojans or the Greeks. 

Nor did king Neptune keep a vain watch; for he sat 

' Arrian, Exp. Alex. iv. p. 239, referring to this passage of Homer, ob- 
serves, oUovai 66 h Ty 'Affi^i ovtoi airovofioi, oix VKiara did neviav re 
Kol diKcuoTTiTa, Dlooyslus, Perieg. 309, seems, as Hill observes, to con- 
sider the name inntifio'Kyoi as applicable not to one single clan, but to 
the whole of the Sannatian nomads, milk being one of the principal arti- 
cles of their diet, as among the Suevi (Caesar, B. G. iv. \\ and the an- 
cient Germans (id. vl 22). Callimachus, Hymn iil, applies the epithet 
to the Cimmerians. The epithet dCiDv (or u6iui'mmJ)owlis8^ not living by 
archery: cf. Alberti on Hesycb. t. i. pp. IT, T94) is involved in doubt, 
and the ancients themselves were uncertain whether to regard it as a 
proper name or an epithet. (Cf. Steph. Byz. s. v., p. T, ed. Pined.; 
Villois on Apoll. Lex. p. 14; Duport, Gnom. Horn. p. T4, sqq.) It 
seems best to understand with Strabo. viL p. 460, nations <i?r* dXiyuv 
fvrcAwf C<^Tac. Knight wished to throw out these verses altogether, 
alleging that allusion is made in them to the discipline of S^amolxis^ 
with which Homer must have been wholly unacquainted. 
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aloft upon the highest summit of the woody Thracian Samo9, 
admiring the war and the battle. For from thence all Ida 
was visible, and the city of Priam was visible^ and the ships 
of the Greeks. Then coming out of the sea, he sat down, 
and he pitied the Greeks, subdued by the Trojans, and was 
very indignant with Jove. But presently he descended 
down from the rugged mountain, rapidly advancing on foot, 
and the high hills and woods trembled beneath the immortal 
feet of Neptune, advaocing. Thrice indeed he strode, ad- 
vancing, and with the fourth step he reached J£^, his des- 
tined goal. There distinguished mansions, golden, glittering, 
ever incorruptible, were erected to him in the depths of the 
sea. Coming thither, he yoked beneath his chariot the brazen- 
footed steeds, swiftly flying, crested with golden manes. But 
he himself placed gold around his person, took his golden 
lash, well wrought, and ascended his chariot. He proceeded 
to drive over the billows, and the monsters of the deep^ 
sported beneath him on all sides from their recesses, nor 
were ignorant of their king. For joy the sea separated ; and 
they flew very rapidly, nor was the brazen axle moist be- 
neath. And his well-bounding steeds bore him to the ships 
olf the Greeks. 

Now there is an ample cave' in the recesses of the deep 
sea, between Tenedos and rugged Imbrus. There earth-shak- 
ing Neptune stopped his horses, loosing them from the chariot, 
and cast beside [them] ambrosial fodder to eat. And round 
their feet he threw golden fetters, irrefragable, indissoluble, 
that they might there steadily await their king returning, but 
he departed toward the army of the Greeks. 

The Trojans, however, in crowds, like unto a flame or a 
y^hirlwind, followed Hector, the son of Priam, with insatiable 
ardor, shouting loudly, and exclaiming ; for they hoped to 
capture the ships of the Greeks, and slay all the Greeks 
beside them. But earth-ruling, earth-shaking Neptune, 

* So I have ventured to render Kiqrea, Nonius MarcelL v. Cetarii— ^ 
" cete in mari majora sunt piscium genera." Thus Quintus Calaber, 
V. 94, imitating this passage, has 6e7Mv€^^ and Hesychius defines ktituv 
by •&<jw(^v (jtopd, the word evidently meaning any hugh fish. Cf. Buttm. 
LexiL p. 378, sq. 

* Compare the description of the cave of Nereus, in Apoll. Rhod. iv 
*l*ll, sqq., and of the river Peneus, in Virg. Georg. iv. 359, sqq., with my 
note on -^Esch. Prom. p. 11. 
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coming from ihe deep sea, aroused the Greeks, aanmilatmg 
his person and inde&tigable irOioe to Galchas; The Ajaces lie 
first addressed, though tJiemsdres we^e earnest: 

'^ Ye Ajaces, ye indeed, mindful of valor, not of direful 
flight, will preserve the people of the.Grreeks. For in any 
otiher place j indeed, I do not dread the aiidacious hands of tli^ 
IVojans, who in great numbers have surmounted the great 
wall, because the well-greaved Greeks will sustain them all. 
But in that place I grievously fear lest we suffer anything, 
where infuriated Hector, like unto a flame, leads on, who 
boasts to be the son of almighty Jove. But may some of the 
gods thus put it in your minds, that ye stand firmlv your- 
selves, and exhort others ; thus may ye drive him, although 
impetuous, from the- swifli^sailing ships, even if .Jove himself 
excites him." 

He said, and earth ruling Neptune, strikihg both with his 
scepter, filled them with violent might, and made their limbs 
light and their feet and hands above. But he, like as a swifb- 
winged hawk is impelled to fly, whidi, lifted up from a rug- 
ged, lofty rodci» has hastened to pursue another bird over the 
plain 'y so darted earth-shaking Neptune from them. But 
fleet Ajax, the son of O'ileus, recognized him first of the two, 
and straightway addressed Ajax, Uie son of Telamon : 

^* O Ajax, since some one of the gods, who possess Olym- 
pus, likening himself to the soothsayer, exhorts us to fight 
beside the ships (neither is this Galchas, the prophesying 
augur ; fyt I readily recognized the traces. of has feiet and legs 
when departing ; for the gods are easily distinguished), even 
to myself^ the soul within my bosom is more incited to war 
and the fight, and my feet beneath and hands above eagerly 
desire it" 

But him Telamonian Ajax answering addressed : ^^ So also 
to me are my strong hands upon my spear eager, and my 
courage is aroused, and 1 am hurried along by both my feet 
under me; and I eagerly long, even alone, to combat with 
Hector, the son of Priam, insatiably raging." 

Thus they addressed these words to each other, joyful in 
the desire of battle* which the god had infused into their 

^ See Heyne, who compares the Latin gestire. Hesjch. : Xupfiii, f 
uerd xaptic fiuxv- 
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minds, bt the meanvhile the Earth-ruler (Neptune) aroused 
the AohflBns in the rear, who were reeruiting their spirit at the 
swift ships ; whose limbs were at the same time relaxed with 
toilsome labor, and grief was arising in dieir mindi9, behold- 
ing the Trcjans, who with a tumult had surmounted the vast 
w^. But beholding them, they poured forth tears from be- 
neath their eyebrows, for they expected not to escape destruo- 
tion : but the Earth^haker intervening, easily aroused the 
brave- phalanxes.' To Teueeir and Leius he first came, exhort- 
ing them, and to the hero Peneleus, and Thoas^ and Deipyrus, 
and* to' Meriones and Antilodius, skillful in war. These he 
^loouraging, spoke winged words : 

*^0 (Siamel Argives, young men, I 'trust that our ships 
will be preserved by your fightiz^ ; but if ye be remiss in 
the destructive battle, the day is now ooine [for us] to be 
subdued by the Trojans. Ye gods, surely I behold with my 
eyes a great marvel, terrible, which I never expected would 
be brought to pass, that the Trojans should approach our 
ships ; who formerly, like unto timid stags, which dux>ugh 
the wood are the prey of lynxes, pards, and wolves, foolishly 
straying about, weak, not fit for combat: so the Trojans 
formerly would not stand even for a little against the might 
and prowess of the Greeks. But now, &x away from the 
city, they combat at the hollow ships, tlurough the perverser 
ness of our general, and the indifiference of the tro6ps ; who, 
dispulang wiSi him, are unyrilling to defend the swifl ships, 
bnt are slain among them. Yet although in reality the hero, 
the son of Atreus, wide-ruling Agamemnon, be altogether in 
&ult, in that he hath dishonored the swift-footed son of 
Peleus, S[till it is by no means our duty to be remiss in 
battle, but let us the sooner repair [the mischief] ;' the 
minds of the brave are easily appeased. But they by no 
means honorably remit your impetuous valor, being all 
the bravest in the army : I indeed would not quarrel with 
a man who should desist from combat, being unwarlike ; 
but with you I am indignant from my heart. O soil ones I 
surely will ye soon create some greater evil by this inertness : 
but do each of you in his mind ponder on the shame and 

1 Td yeyovdc dfidpTfffia : Schol. For the metaphorical use of uKeorai^ 
c£ Soph. Ant 1026. 'Oartf kg Koxdv Jleadv uKeirat /i^cT uKivtjToc iriXei, 
So eviuTOTtpoq diii, rd ueraireiaO^vai uv^ Aristot. Eth. vii. 2. 
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reproach ; for certainly a mighty contest hath arisen. Now 
indeed brave Hector, good in the din of war, combats at the 
ships, and hath burst through the gates and the long bar." 

Thus then Neptune, exhorting, aroused the Greeks. But 
round the two Ajaces firm phalanxes «tood, which' not even 
Mars, coming among them, would have found fault witb, 
nor Minerva, the confbunder of armies; for the bravest 
selected awaited the Trojans and noble Hector; knitting 
spear with spear, shield with shield,^ one upon another,' so 
that shield pressed upon shield, helmet upon helmet, and 
man upon man. And the horse-haired helmets of them, 
nodding, touched each other with their splendid ridges,' so 
closely stood they to one another ; and spears in the act of 
being hurled, were brandishing from their daring hands, 
while they wished [to go] straight [against the enemy], and 
were eager to fight. But the combined Trojans first made 
the attadc, and impetuous Hector first rushed against them : 
as a destructively-rolling stone from a rock, which a wintery 
torrent drives down the brow, having burst with a mighty 
shower the stays of the rugged rook, and bounding along, 
it rolls, and the forest resounds beneath it: but straight- 
way it runs on uninterruptedly until it reach the plain, 
but then it rolls no longer, though impelled ; so Hector 
for awhile threatened that he would easily come as £ir as 
the sea, to the tents and ships of the Greeks, slaughtering. 
But when now he met the firm phalanxes, he stopp^, being 
come into close contact; and tne sons of the Greeks, op- 
posing, repulsed him from them, striking him with their 
swords and two-edged spears ; but retiring, he was compelled 
to withdraw; and he cried out shouting audibly to the 
Trojans : , 

'^ Ye Trojans and Lycians, and dose-fighting Dardanians, 
stand firm. Not long will the Greeks withstand me, although 
they have drawn themselves up in very dense array. ^ But 
I conceive, they will retire from my spear, if in truth the 

^ See the learned remarks of Buport, p. 76, sq. To quote pareUel 
paflsages would be endless. 

* Literally, " from the roots." So olxerai — itpoQe'Kvftva^ Tryphiodor. 
388. C£ Alberti on Hesych. t. ii. p. 1029 ; ApolL Lex. p. 676. 

' See Buttm. Lexil. p. 623. The ^aXoc formed a socket for the pluma 

* Lit '* tower-wise," forming a solid square. 
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most powerful of the gods, the high-thundering husband of 
Juno, hath urged me on." 

So saying, he aroused the might and courage of each. But 
Deiphobus, the son of Priam, walked among them, high- 
minded, and he held his shield equal on all sides before him, 
proceeding witli light step, and advancing under protection 
of his shield. Then Meriones took aim with his shining 
spear, and struck him (nor did he miss) upon the bulPs hide 
shield, «qual on all sides, which he did not pierce; for the 
long spear, far before was broken at the socket. But Deipho- 
bus held his builds hide shield far from him, for he dreaded 
in his mind the spear of warlike Meriones ; but that hero fell 
back into the column of his companions, for ho was grievously 
enraged on both accounts, both for [the loss] of the victory, 
and of the spear which ha bad broken. Accordingly he pro- 
ceeded to pass by the tents and ships of the Greeks, to bring 
a long spear which had been lefb in his tent; while the 
others fought, and a mighty tumult arose. 

Then Telamonian Teucer first slew a hero, the warrior 
Imbrius, son of Mentor, rich in steeds; and he dwelt at 
Pedseum before the sons of the Greeks arrived, and had 
married Medesicaste, the illegitimate daughter of Priam. But 
when the equally-plied ships of the Greeks arrived, he came 
back to Uium, and excelled among the Trojans ; and dwelt 
with Priam, who honored him equally with his sons. Him 
the son of Telamon smote under the ear with his long javelin, 
and plucked out the spear ; but he indeed fell, like an ash, 
which, on the summit of a mountain conflpicuous from afar, 
cut down with a brazen ax, strews its tender foliage on the 
earth. Thus he fell, and his armor, variegated with brass, 
rang about him. Then Teucer rushed on, eager to strip him 
of his armor ; but Hector hurled his shining spear at him, 
hastening. He, however, seeing it from the opposite side, 
avoided, by a small pace, the brazen spear; and [Hector] 
wounded with his javelin, on the breast, Amphimachus, son 
of Cteas, the son of Actor, advancing to the battle; and, 
falling, he gave a crash, and his arms rang upon him. Then 
Hector rushed to tear from the head of magnanimous Amphi- 
machus the helmet fitted to his temple, but Ajax hurled 
with his shining spear at Hector, rushing on. Yet it never 
reached his body, lor he was protected ell over with terrible 
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brass; but he smote him. upon the boss of the shield, and 
repulsed him with great violence ; and he retired firom both 
bodies, and the Greeks drew them away. Then Stichius and 
noble Menestheus, the leaders of the Athenians, carried Am- 
phimachus to the army of the Greeks, but the two Ajaces, 
eager for impetuous combat, [carried] Imbrius. As two lions 
bear a goat through the thick copse-wood, snatching it firom 
the sharp-toothed dogs, holding it high above the earth in 
theur jaws; so the two warriors, the Ajaces, holding him 
[Imbrius] alofl, stripped off his armor; but the son of 
Oileus, enraged on account of Amphimachus, severed his head 
from his tender neck, and sent it rolling like a ball through 
the crowd ; but it fell before the feet of Hector in the dust. 

Then indeed was Neptune grieved at heart for his grand* 
son, slain in the grievous fight ; and he proceeded to go along 
the tents and ships of the Greeks, exhorting the Greeks, and 
prepared disasters for tiie Trojans. But spear-renowned Ido- 
meneus then met him, returning from a companion who had 
lately come to him from the battle, wounded in the ham 
with the sharp brass, whom his comrades had carried in, and 
he, having given directions to the surgeons, was returning 
from his tent ; for he still desired to participate in the fight. 
Him king Neptune addressed, assimilating himself, as to his 
voice, to Thoas, son of Andreemon, who governed the -^to- 
lians throughout all Pleuron and lofty Calydon, and who was 
honored by the people as a god : 

'^ Idomeneus, thou counselor of the Cretans, where indeed 
are the threats gone, with which the sons of the Greeks 
threatened the Trojans f Whom again in return, Idome- 
neus, the leader of the Cretans, addressed: "No man, 
Thoas, as far as I know, is at present to blame; for we are 
all skilled in warring. Neither does disheart^ng fear 
detain any one, nor does any one, yielding to sloth, shirk evil 
strife ; but thus, doubtless, it will be agreeable to the all- 
powerful son of Saturn, that here, far away from Argos, the 
Greeks shall perish inglorious. But, Thoas — for formerly 
thou wast warlike, and urged on others when thou didst 
behold them negligent^-so now desist not thyselfj but exhort 
each man." 

But him earth-shaking Neptune then answered: "Never 
may that man, O Idomeneus, return from Troy, but let him 
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here be the sport of the dogs, whosoever voluntarily this day 
shall relax from fighting. But come, taking up arms, ad- 
vance hither ; for it behooves us to hasten these things, if we 
may be of any service, although but two ; for useful is the 
valor of men, even the very pusillanimous, if combined, 
whereas we both understand how to fight even with the 
brave.'* 

So saying, the god departed again to the toil of heroes. 
But Idomeneus, when now he had reached his well-made 
tent, put on his rich armor around his body, and seized two 
spears, and hastened to go, like unto the lightning, which 
the son of Saturn, seizing in his hand, brandishes from glit- 
tering Olympus, showing a sign to mortals ; and brilliant are 
its rays : so shone the brass around the breast of him running. 
Then Meriones, his good attendant, met him yet near the 
tent — ^fbr he was going to fetch a brazen spear ; and the 
strength of Idomeneus addressed him : 

" Meriones, eion of Molus, swift of foot, dearest of my com- 
panions^ why comest thou thus, quitting the war and the 
contest? Art thou at all wounded, and does the point of % 
spear afflict thee? Or comest thou to me dn any message? 
For I myself am not desirous to sit >within ray tent, but to 
fight." 

But him prudent Meriones in ttirn answered : " Idomeneus, 
thou counselor of the brazen-mailed Cretans, I come, if there 
.be any spear left . within thy tenf;s, to take it : because I 
indeed have broken that which I formerly had, having struck 
the shield of ferocious Deiphobus." Whom again in turn 
Idomeneus, leader of the Cretans, addressed: "Thou wilt 
find, if thou desirest [to select from them], one-and-twenty 
spears standing in my tent against the shining walls, which 
I have taken from the slain Trojans ; for I affirm that I do 
not fight with hostile men, standing at a distance from them. 
Hence I have both spears, and bossy shields, and helmets, 
and corselets, bjrightly polished." 

But him again prudent Meriones addressed in turn : ^' At 
my tent also and black ship are there many spoils of the 
Trojans ; but they are not near, so that I might take them. 
For neither do I conceive that I am forgetful of valor, but 
I stand among the foremost in glory-giving battle, whenever 
the contest of war has arisen. I am rather unobserved peP' 
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haps, when fightmg by some other of the brazen-mailed 
Greeks ; but I think that thou knowest me." 

Whom again Idomeneus, leader of the Cretans, addressed 
in turn : " I know what thou art as to valor : what neces- 
sity is there for thee to enumerate these things ? For if now 
all we the bravest at the ships should be selected for an 
ambuscade, where the courage of men is especially distin- 
guished, where both the coward as well as the brave man is 
made apparent — ^for the complexion of the coward on the one 
hand is changed from this to that, nor is his heart calm 
within his bosom, so that he can rest without trembling, but 
he shifts his position, and sits upon both his feet, while his 
heart greatly palpitates within his breast, as he is expecting 
death ; and a chattering of his teeth arises. But neither is 
the coniplexion of the brave man changed, nor is he at all 
disturbed, after he first sits down in the ambush of heroes; 
but he bums to be mingled with all haste in direful fight — 
[no one], in that case, would find fault with thy courage and 
might. For i^ laboring [in the battle], thou wert wounded 
from a distance, or smitten in close fignt, the weapon would 
not fall upon thy neck behind, nor upon thy back ; but it 
would pierce through either thy breast, or thy stomach, as 
thou wast rushing forward amid the conflict* of foremost 
combatants. But come, no longer let us speak of these 
things, standing like infatuated persons, lest perhaps some 
one chide us inordinately ; but do thou, going to the tent, 
take a strong spear." 

Thus he spake, and Meriones, equal to swift Mars, quickly 
took from the tent a brazen spear ; and he went along with 
Idomeneus, very eager for war. But as man-destroying Mars 
enters the battle — with whom Terror, his dear son, at the 
same time powerful and undismayed, follows, who strikes 
fear into the warrior even of resolute soul : these indeed are 
armed from Thrace, along with the Ephyri or with the mag- 
nanimous Phlegyans ; neither do they hear both, but they give 
glory to one or the other — so Meriones and Idomeneus!, leaders 
of heroes, advanced to battle equipped with helmets of glitter- 
ing brass; and Meriones first addressed him in these words: 

* Hesych. ^OapiaTiiv' fidxnv* Etym. M. fol. 131, B. 2. 'Avrt tw 
iv Ty T«v TfxjTaycjvicTuv dfiiXia (which is its proper meaning, as deriyed 
from 6ctp) xal avvavaoTpo^, 
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"Son of Deucalion, where dost thou meditate to enter the 
throng ? To the right of all the army, or at the center, or 
upon the left? Since nowhere [else]* in the battle do 1 con- 
ceive that the long-haired Greeks so much require support.'' 

But him Idomeneus, the leader of the Cretans, in turn 
addressed : ^' Among the center ships indeed there are others 
to aid them, both the Ajaces and Teucer, who is the most 
skillful of the Greeks in archery, and brave also in standing 
%ht; who will sufficiently harass, even to satiety. Hector, 
the son of Priam, although most urgent of battle, and 
although being very gallant. Hard will it be for him, 
although \ery desirous of fighting, having overpowered their 
strength and invincible hands, to fire the ships, unless tho 
son of Saturn himself cast a flaming torch upon the swift 
ships. [Nor indeed will mighty Telamonian Ajax yield to 
any man who may be a mortal, and who may eat the fruit of 
Ceres, who is vulnerable by brars and by largg stones. Not 
even to warlike Achilles would he give way, at least in 
standing fight ; but in speed he is by no means able to con- 
tend with him. Guide us, therefore, to the left of the army, 
that we may quickly know whether we shall afford glory to 
any one, or any one to us." 

Ihus he spoke. But Merioncs, equal to rapid Mars, began 
to proceed, until he came to [that part of] the army whither 
he had ordered him. But they, when they beheld Idome- 
neus, like unto a flame in might, both him and his attendant, 
in variously- wrought armor, they all, exhorting one another 
along the crowd, advanced against him, and an equal contest 
arose at the stems of their ships. And as when storms 
sweep along, [driven] by the shrill winds, on a day when the 
dust around the roads [is] very abundant, and they at the 
same time raise up a large cloud of dust ; so came on the 
battle of these together, and they were eager in their minds 
to slaughter one another throughout the throng with the 
sharp brass. And the mortal-destroying combat bristles 
with the long spears which they held, flesh-rending ; and tho 
brazen-splendor from the gleaming helmets, the newly- 
burnished corselets, and the shining shields, coming together, 
dazzled their eyes. Very brave-hearted would he be who, 

I. c, nowhere so much as on the lefb. 
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when beholding their toil, could have rejoiced, and would not 
be disturbed. 

But the two powerful sons of Saturn, favoring different 
sides, planned grievous toils for the heroes. On the one 
hand, Jove willed victory to the Trojans and to Hector, 
glorifying swift-footed AchUles ; yet he desired not entirely to 
destroy the Grecian people before Ilium, but was honoring 
Thetis and her magnanimous son. On the other hand, Nep- 
tune, coming among them, encouraged the Greeks, having 
secretly emerged from the hoary deep ; for he grieved that 
they should be subdued by the Trojans, and he was greatly 
indignant with Jove. The same race indeed was to both, 
and the same lineage, but Jove was bom first,* and knew 
more. For this reason [Neptune] avoided aiding them openly, 
but always kept privately inciting^ them through the army, 
assimilated to a man. T^ey indeed alternately stretched 
even both the Qord of vehement contest and equally destruct- 
ive war, irrefragable and indissoluble, which relaxed the 
knees of many. Then, although half hoary IdomeneuB, en- 
couraging the Greeks, rushing upon the Trojans, created 
flight ; for he slew Othryoneus, who had come from Cabesus- 
staying within [Priam's house].' He had lately come after 
the rumor of the war, and demanded Cassandra, the most 
beautiful in form of the daughters of Priam, without a dowry ; 
and he had promised a mighty deed, to repulse in spite of 
themselves the sons of the Greeks from Troy. But to him 
aged Priam had promised her, and pledged himself* to give 
her ; therefore he fought, trusting in these promises. But 
Idomeneus took aim at him with his shining spear, and 
hurling it, struck him, strutting proudly ; nor did the brazen 
corselet which he wore resist it, but he fixed it in the middle 
of his stomach. And filing, he gave a crash, and [the other] 
boasted and said : 

" Othryoneus ! above all men indeed do I praise thee, if 
thou wilt now in truth accomplish all which thou hast under- 
taken for Dardanian Priam: but he also promised thee his 
daughter. We likewise, promising these Uiings, will acorn- 

» Heyne compares xiv. 204. Tho EriiiDyj^ w*»r& supposed to avenge 
any disrespect oflfered to an elder brother by & yoxOK^er. 
2 Literally, " being witbm from Cabesiis." 
5 Lit. ** bowed assent." • 
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plisk them to thee. We will give thee the most beautiful m 
form of the daughters of the eon of Atreus to wed, bringing 
her from Ai^os, if along with us thou wilt destroy the well- 
inhabited city of Ilium. But follow, that we may treat with 
thee respecting the marriage of the sea-traversing ships; 
since we are by no means bad brothers-in-law." 

So saying, the hero Idomeneus dragged him by the foot 
through the brisk battle. But to him Asius came as an 
avenger, on foot, before his steeds; which his attendant 
charioteer alwa3rs kept breathing over his shoulders;* and in 
his mind ho longed to strike Idomeneus, but he (Idomeneus) 
anticipating him, smote him with his spear in the ihroat, 
below the chin, and drove the brass quite through. And ho 
fell, as when some oak falls, or white poplar,' or towering' 
pine, which timber-workers have cut down upon the mounts 
ains with lately-whetted axes, to become ship timber. So 
he lay, stretched out before his horses and chariot, gnashing 
his teeth, grasping the bloody dust. But the charioteer was 
deprived of the senses which he previously had, nor dared he 
turn back the horses that he might escape from the hands of 
the enemy : but him warlike Ajatilochus, striking, transfixed 
in the middle with his spear ; nor did the brazen corselet 
which he wore resist, but he fixed it in the center of his 
stomadi. Then, panting, he fell from the well-made chariot* 
seat, and Antilochus, the son of magnanimous Nestor, drove 
away the horses from ihe Trojans to the well-armed Greeks. 
But Deiphobus, enraged on account of Asius, drew very near 
to Idomeneus, and hurled with his shining spear. Idome- 
neus, however, having perceived it opposite, avoided the 
brazen spear, for he was concealed behind his shield equal on 
all. sides, which he bore, constructed of the hides of bulls, and 
glittering brass, fitted, with two handles. Behind this he 
collected bimself entirely, and the brazen spear flew over 
him. But the shield returned a: dry^ sound, thd spear grazing 

1 «. c, close by Asius (/car' (5//fjv), he having descended for the pur- 
pose of rescuing the body of Othryoneus. — Kennedy. 

2 ** 'H yievKjff populi» alba." — ^Heyne. 

3 A^Mdpdc is connected with p?.6<jKUy as (i^vXP^^ with /SXirru. Seo 
BattiiL.Iie3dL p, 194.- Hesych. : B^Mdprj' evaviij^y ij irpoSaivavaa kcl 
(ivu '&fxjaKovoa. SdioL .on Apoll. Rhod. i. 322 : Ulrvv fi?L(jdp?)r 
'Ofiffpoc, Tfiv uxpt aidepo^ fioTiiaKovoav. 

< So V, 441: avov uvaev. So **aridus souus," in Lucret. vi. 118: 
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it obliquely. Yet he (Deiphobus) sent It not in vain from 
hb heavy hand, but he struck Hypsenor, son of Hippasns, 
the shepherd of the people, upon the liver, below the breast, 
and straightway relaxed his knees under him. Bat Deipho- 
bus vainly boasted over him, loudly exclaiming : 

'' Surely not unavenged lies Asius ; I rather think that he 
will rejoice in his mind, though going into the strong-gated, 
massy [dwelling] of Hades, since I have given him a guide." 

Thus he spoke ; but grief came upon the Greeks at his 
boasting, and it particularly agitated the mind of warlike 
AntOodhus. Yet, grieved as he was, he neglected not his 
companion, but running, he protected him, and covered him 
over with his shield. Him then his two dear companions, 
Mecisteus, son of Echius, and noble Alastor, supporting, bore 
to the hollow ships, deeply groaning. In the mean time Ido- 
meneus ceased not his mighty valor; but always burned 
either to cover some of the Trojans with pitchy night,' or 
himself to fall with a crash, repelling destruction from the 
Greeks. Then the hero Alcathous, the beloved son of -^y- 
ctas (and he was the son-in-law of Anchises, for ^e had 
married Hippodamia, the eldest of his daughters, whom her 
father and venerable mother loved from their hearts, while 
in their home, because she excelled all of her age in beauty, 
in accomplishments, and prudence, for which reason also the 
most distinguished man in wide Troy had wedded her), him 
Neptune subdued under Idomeneus, having dimmed his 
shining eyes, and fettered his fair limbs. For he was able 
neither to f\y back nor to turn aside, but him, standing 
motionless, like a pillar or lofly-branching tree, the hero 
Idomeneus wounded with his spear in the middle of the 
breast, and burst the brazen coat around him, which foniierly 
warded off destruction from his body : but then it sent forth 
a dry sound, severed by the spear. Falling, he gave a crash, 
and the spear was fixed in his heart, which, palpitating, 
shook even the extremity of the spear ; and there at length 
the impetuous Mars' spent its force. But Idomeneus boasted 
prodigiously over him, loudly exclaiming: 

" aridus fragor,'* Virg. Georg. I. 357, . noticed hy QuintiL I. O. viiL *• 
A dry, grating, half-crackling sound is meant 

' i e., death. 

» Here put for tho weapon. 
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" De'iphobus ! do we judge rightly that it is a fair return, 
that three should be slain for one, since thus thou boastest? 
But do thou thyself also, wretch, stand against me, that thou 
mayest know of what nature I am, who have come hither 
the ofi&pring of Jove, who first b^at Minos, the guardian of 
Crete. Minos again begat Deucalion, his blameless son, and 
Deucalion begat me, l^ig over many men in wide Crete. 
But now the ships have brought me hither, an evil both to 
thee and to thy &ther, and the other Trojans." 

Thus he spoke, but Deiphobus hesitated between two opin- 
ions, whether, falling back, he should join to himself some 
one of the magnanimous Trojans, or make trial although 
alone. But to him, thus deliberating, it appeared preferable 
to go in search of iEneas ; whom he found standing at the 
rear of the army, for he was ever indignant with noble 
Priam, because he by no means honored him, though being 
valiant among heroes. And, standing near, he addressed to 
him winged words : 

^^uiEneas, thou counselor of the Trojans, now does it 
greatly behoove thee to aid thy brother-in-law, if indeed any 
regard reaches thee. But follow, let us bring aid to Alca- 
thous, who, being thy. brother-in-law, nourished thee while 
very young, in his palace, and whom spear-famed Idomeneus 
hath slain." 

Thus he spoke, and roused the courage in his breast, and 
he, greatly desirous of battle, went to meet Idomeneus. Yet 
fear seized not Idomeneus like a tender boy, but he stood 
still, like a boar in the mountains, confident in his prowess, 
and who abides the mighty din of men advancing against 
him, in a desert place,^ and bristles up his back ; his eyes, 
too, gleam with fire, and he whets his teeth, eager to keep 
at bay both dogs and men. So spear-renowned Idome- 
neus aw^ted ^neas, swifb in , the battle-din, coming against 
him, nor retired ; but he shouted to his companions, looking 
to Ascalaphus, and Aphareus, and Deipyrus, and Meriones, 
and Antilochus, skillful in fight. Exhorting these, he ad- 
dressed to them winged words : 

" Hither, my friends and aid me alone, for I greatly dread 
swift-footed ^neas, rushing on, who is coming upon me ; 

* Or, " in the sheep-pasture." 

11 • 
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who is very powerful to slay men in battle, and possesses the 
bloom of youth, which is the greatest strength. For if we 
were of the same age, with the spirit that I now possess^ 
quickly would either he bear off great glory, or I would." 

Thus he spoke ; but they all, having one determination in 
their minds, stood near him, inclining their shields upon 
their shoulders. ^nea«, on the other hand, animated his 
companions, looking toward Dei'phobus, Paris, and noble 
Agenor, who, together with himself, were leaders of the Tro- 
jans. These also the people followed, as sheep follow from 
their pasture after the ram in order to drink ; and the shep- 
herd then is rejoiced in his mind. So was the soul of JSneas 
gladdened in his breast, when he beheld a body of troops 
following himself. These therefore engaged in close fight 
round Alcathous with long spears, while the brass resounded 
horribly on the breasts of them, aiming at each other through 
the crowd. But two warlike men, conspicuous among the 
rest, iEneas and Idomeneus, equal to Mars, longed to lacerate 
each other's flesh with the ruthless brass. But iEneas first 
hurled his javelin at Idomeneus ; but he, perceiving it oppo- 
site, avoided the brazen spear; and the ^ear of JBneas sank 
quivering into the earth ; for it fled in vain from his sturdy 
hand. Idomeneus next smote (Enomaus in the middle of 
the stomach, and the spear burst the cavity of his corselet, 
and penetrating, drank his entrails through ; but fidling 
amid the dust, he grasped the earth with the hollow of his 
hand. Then Idomeneus plucked out the long spear from 
his body, but was unable to tear off the other rich armor 
from his shoulders, for he was pressed hard by weapons. For 
no longer were the sinews of his feet firm as he rushed, 
either to hasten on atler his own dart,' or avoid [that of 
another]. Wherefore also in standing fight, he warded off 
the fatal day, nor did his feet any longer bear him with ease 
in retreating from the battle. But against him, gradually 
retiring, Deiphobus took aim with his glittering spear, for he 
ever had a rooted hatred toward him. But then too he 
missed, and struck with his javelin Ascalaphus, the son of 
Mars, and drove the stout spear through his shoulder ; and 
falling amid the dust, he grasped the earth with his hand. 

* So as to recover it. 
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Not yet, however, had loudly-roaring/ impetuous Mars heard 
that his SOD had fallen in the violent fight ; but he sat upon 
the summit of Olympus, beneath golden clouds, excluded 
[from the battle] by the will of Jove, where also the other 
immortal gods were restrained from the war. In the mean 
time they engaged in close fight round Ascalaphus. Delpho- 
bus indeed tore the shining helmet from Ascalaphus; and 
Meriones, equal to swifb Mars, springing [upon him], smote 
[him] with his spear in the arm, and the crested* casque, 
railing from his hand, rang upon the earth. Immediately 
Meriones, leaping upon him like a vulture, plucked out the 
tough spear from the lower part of his arm, and retired back 
again into the crowd of his comrades. But him Polites, his 
own brother, throwing his hands round his waist, carried out 
of the dread-sounding battle, till he reached his fleet steeds^ 
which awaited him in the rear of the combat and the war, 
having both a charioteer and a vari^ated car ; which then 
carried him toward the city, groaning heavily [and] afflicted ; 
and the blood flowed from his recently-wounded hand : but 
the others kept fighting, and an unquenchable clamor arose. 
Then JBneas rushing upon Aphareus, the * son of Caletor, 
smote him with his sharp spear upon the throat, when 
turned toward him. And his head was bent to one side, 
then his shield clung to him, and his helmet; and around 
him life-destroying death was spread. Antilochus, however, 
observing Thoas turning around, attacking, wounded him; 
and cut away all the vein, which, running quite along the 
back, reaches to the neck. All this he cut off; but he fell 
on his back in the dust, stretching out both hands to his 
beloved companions. Then Antilochus sprang upon him, 
and stripped the armor from his shoulders, looking around ; 
for the Trojans surroundmg him, struck his wide and orna- 
mented shield with their darts, nor were they able to graze 
with the dire brass the tender body of Antilochus within it ; 
because earth-shaking Neptune protected the son of Nestor 

' Bpujiryoc—lpiyt^oviro^. The Schol. on ApoU. Rh. iii. 860, observes: 
Upij iniTaafuc ioriv^ li^ rd ^furiirvor. 

3 The meaning^ of avMini^ is rather uncertain. According to the 
Schol. and Hesychias, it means a helmet that has the openings for the 
eyes oblong (napafiriKiK: ixovaa rdc tuv oiftdaXfiuv dnu^)^ or a helmet 
with a long crest (UT€Tauii>ov ?Ai]>or). 
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all round, even among many weapons. For never indeed 
-was he apart from the enemy, but he turned himself about 
among them : nor did he hold his spear without motion, but 
continually moving, it was whirled about ; and he prepared 
within his mind, either to hurl it at some one a&r off, or to 
rush upon some one close at hand But meditating these 
things amid the throng, he escaped not the notice of Adamas, 
the son of Asias, who smote him in the middle of his shield 
with the sharp brass, attacking him in close combat; but 
azure-haired Neptune weakened the spear, grudgiug^ him 
the life [of Antilochus]. Part of it remained there, like a 
stake burned in the fire,' in the shield of Antilochus, and 
the other half lay upon the ground ; while he gave back- 
ward into the crowd of his companions, shunning death. 
Meriones, however, following him departing, smote him with 
his spear between the private parts and the navel, where a 
wound' is particularly painful to miserable mortals. There 
he fixed the spear in him ; and he idling, stru^led pantiDg 
around the spear, as an ox, when cowherds in the mountains, 
forcibly binding him with twisted cords, lead [him] away 
unwilling. So he,. wounded, throbbed, though but for a 
short time, and not very long, until the hero Meriones 
coming near, plucked the spear from his body ; and darkness 
vailed his eyes. But Helenus, dose at hand, struck DeKpyrus 
upon the temple with his huge Thracian sword, and cut 
away the three-coned helmet; which, being dashed off, fell 
upon the ground; and some one of the combating Greeks 
lifted it up, having rolled between his feet; while <Um 
night, enveloped his eyes. Then grief seized the son of 
Atreus, Menelaus, brave in the din of battle, and he ad- 
vanced, threatening the hero, king Helenus ; brandishing his 
sharp spear, while the other drew the horn of his bow. 
Together then they darted, the one eager to lanch his fir- 
tree spear, and the other an arrow from the string. Then 
indeed the son of Priam smote him in the breast with an 

* ^Bovrjaaq ^k^dfiavTi^ firf rdv (iiov ^kvri?.6xov u(j>iXfjTai, 

« The " praeustae sudes " of Caesar, B. G. v. 40. Thiese were among 
me rustic weapons of antiquity, as may be seen from Virg. Mn, viL 523. 
**Non jam certamine agresti 
Stipitibus duris agitur, sudibusve prseustia ; 
Sed ferro ancipiti deceraunt." 

• Cf. vs. 444. 
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arrow, on the cavity of the corselet, bnt the bitter shafb re- 
boiirided. As when from the broad -winnowing-fan in a laige 
thrashing-floor, the black-coated beans or vetches leap at the 
shrill blast^and the force of the winnower ; so, strongly re- 
pulsed by the corselet of glorious Menelans, the bitter arrow 
(lew a&r. But Menelaus, the son of Atreus, brave in the din 
of battle, smote him upon the hand which held his well-pol- 
ished bow ; and in the bow the brazen spear was fixed from 
the opposite side, through his hand^ Then he retired back 
into the crowd of his companions, avoiding death, hanging 
down his hand at his side, but the ashen spear was trailed 
along with him. And then magnanimous Agenor extracted 
it from his hand, and bound [the hand] itself sling-ways in 
well-twisted sheep's wool, which his attendant carried for the 
shepherd of the people. 

But Pisander went direct against glorious Menelaus, be- 
cause evil Fate led him toward the end of death, to be sub- 
dued by thee, O Menelaus, in the dire battle. When there- 
fore they were near, advancing against each other, the son of 
Atreus indeed missed, and his spear was turned aside from 
him ; but Pisander smote the shield of glorious Menelaus, nor 
could he drive the spear quite through; because the broad 
shield kept it off, and the spear was broken at the extremity : 
still he rejoiced in his mind, and hoped for victory. The son 
of Atreus, however, drawing his silver-studded sword, sprang 
upon Pisander ; but he drew from beneath his shield a hand- 
some battle-ax of well-wrought brass, fixed upon either side 
of an olive handle, long, well-polished ; and at once they 
struck each other. Then he (Pisander) cut away the cone of 
the helmet, thick with horse-hair, under the very crest, but 
(Menelaus smote) him, approaching, upon the forehead, above 
the root of the nose. And the bones crashed, and his blood- 
stained eyes fell at his feet upon the ground in the dust : and 
falling, he writhed. Then he (Menelaus) placing his heel 
upon his breast, despoiled him of his armor, and boasting, 
spoke [this] speech : 

" Thus,* then, shall ye abandon the ships of the Greeks, 
who possess swift steeds, ye treaty-breaking Trojans, insatiate 
of dire battle. Of other injury and disgrace ye indeed lack 

1 i. e., by being slain one after another. 
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nothing witih which ye have injured me, vile dogs, nor havo 
ye at all dreaded in your minds the heavy wrath of high- 
thundering hospitable Jove, who will yet destroy for you 
your lofty city ; ye who unprovoked departed, carrying off 
my virgin spouse, and much wealth, after ye had Deen hospit- 
ably received by her. Now again do ye eagerly desire to 
hurl destructive fire upon the sea-traversing ships, and to slay 
the Grecian heroes. But ye shall yet be restrained, impetu- 
ous as ye be, from war. O father Jove, assuredly they say 
that thou excellest all others, men and gods, in prudence, yet 
from thee do all these things proceed. How much dost thou 
gratify these insolent Trojan men, whose violence is ever per- 
nicious, and who can not be satisfied with war, equally de- 
structive to all ! Of all things is there satiety— of sleep, of 
love, of sweet singing, and of faultless dancing, with which 
one would much more readily satisfy his desire, than with 
war ; but the Trojans are insatiate of battle." 

So saying, having stripped the bloody armor from the 
body, illustrious Menelaus gave it to his companions, while 
he, advancing, was again mixed with the foremost combat- 
ants. Then Harpalion, the son of king Pylsemenes, who 
had then followed his dear father to wage war at Troy, 
leaped upon him ; nor returned he back to his native land. 
[He it was] who then, close at hand, struck the middle of 
Atrides's shield with his lance, nor was he able to drive quite 
through the brass ; but he retired back into the crowd of his 
companions, avoiding death, looking around on all sides, lest 
any one should touch his body* with a spear, Meriones, 
however, shot a brazen-pointed arrow at him retreating, and 
struck him upon the right hip, and the arrow penetrated to 
the other side, through the bladder, below the bone. Sink- 
ing down, therefore, in the same place, breathing out his life 
in the arms of his beloved companions, like a worm, he lay 
stretched upon the ground, while his black blood flowed, and 
moistened the earth. Around him the magnanimous Paph- 
lagonians were employed, and, lifting him upon a chariot, 
they bore him to sacred Ilium, grieving ; and with them went 
his Either, shedding tears : but no vengeance was taken for 
his dead son. 

But Paris was greatly enraged in his soul on account cf 

* As the usual construction of inavpeiv is with a genitive, Heyno 
would supply /z7 TIC l-xahfyQ avTov kutH, xP^^- 
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his being slain, for he had been his gu^st among many Paph- 
lagonians ; wherefore, enraged on his account, he sent forth a 
brazen arrow. Now there was one Euchenor, son of the di- 
viner Poly'idus, wealthy and brave, inhabiting a dwelling at 
Corinth, who, well knowing his &tal destiny, had arrived in a 
ship. For often had Poly'idus, good old man, told him, that 
he would perish in his halls of a grievous disease, or be sub- 
dued by the Trojans among the ships of the Greeks ; where- 
fore he avoided at once the severe mulct^ of the Achasans, 
and odious disease, that he might not suffer sorrows in his 
mind. Him he (Paris) smote below the jaw and the ear ; 
and his spirit quickly departed from his members, and hate- 
ful darkness seized him. 

Thus indeed they fought like* unto a burning Rre. But 
Hector, dear to Jove, had not learned, nor knew at all, how 
at the lefl of the ships his people were being slaughtered by 
the Greeks ; for the victory was on the point of being the 
Gredans'; so much did earth-shaking Neptune encourage the 
Greeks, and moreover himself assisted with hb strength ; but 
he (Hector) pressed on where first he had sprung within the 
gates and' wall, breaking the thick ranks of the shielded 
Greeks. There were the ships of Ajax and Protesilaus, 
drawn up upon the shore of the hoary sea ; but above* them 
the wall was built very low; there themselves and their 
horses were most impetuous in the combat There^ the Boeo- 
tians and long-robed laonians, the Locrians, the Phthians, 
and the illustrious Epeans, restrained him from the ships 
fiercely rushing on; but were unable to drive away from 
them noble Hector, like unto a flame. The chosen men of 
the Athenians stood in the van ; among whom Menestheus, 
son of Peteus, had the command ; and with him followed 
Phidas, Stichius, and brave Bias, Meges, the son of Phyleus, 
Amphion, and Dracius, led the Epeans, and over the Phthians, 
were Medon and Podarces, steady in fight (Medon indeed 
was the spurious ofTdpring of godlike Oileus and the brother 
of Ajax ; but he dwelt at Phylace, away from his native 
country,* having slain a man, the brother of his stepmother 

' As Corinth was under the authority of Agamemnon, he would have 
been compelled to pay a fine for refusing the service. Compare the 
uTifda rfi^ daTpareiag at Athens. See Potter, Antiq. i. 23. 

« C£ XL 595, with the note. * i. e., before them. 

* i. e,j where Hector broke in. s See my note on ii. p. 42, n. 2. 
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• 
Eriopis, whom Oileus had married. But the other was the 
son of Iphiclus, of Phylace). These in arms before the mag- 
nanimous Phthians, fought among the Boeotians, defending 
the ships. 

But Ajax, the swift son of Oileus, never separated from 
Telamonian Ajax, not even for a little time : but as in a 
falloW'field two black bullocks possessing eqiial spirit, draw 
a well-joined plow — ^but meanwhile copious sweat breaks 
forth around the roots of their horns ; and them thS well-pol- 
ished yoke alone separates on either side, advancing along the 
furrows, and [the plow] outs* up the bottom of the soil ; so 
they twain, joined together, stood very near to each otiier. 
And then many and brave troops followed the son of Tela- 
mon as companions, who received from him his shield, when^ 
ever fatigue and sweat came upon his limbs. But the Lo- 
crians followed not the great-souled son of Oileus, for their 
heart remained not firm to them in the standing fight, because 
they had not brazen helmets crested with horse-hair, nor had 
they well-orbed shields and ashen spears ; but they followed 
along with him to Ilium, trusting in the bows and the well- 
twisted sheep's wool, with which, frequently hurling, they 
broke the phalanxes of the Trojans. At that time indeed 
these (the Ajaces) in the van, with their variously-wrought 
armor, fought against the Trojans and brazen-armed Hector, 
while (the Locrians) shooting from the rear, lay concealed ; 
nor were the Trojans any longer mindful of combat, for the 
arrows put them in confusion. 

Then surely would the Trojans have retreated with loss 
from the ships and tents to lofty Ilium, had not Polydamas, 
standing near, addressed bold Hector : 

" Hector, thou art impossible to be persuaded by advice.' 
Because indeed a god hath given thee, above others, warlike 
deeds, for this reason dost thou also desire to be more skilled 
than others in counsel ? But by no means canst thou thyself 
obtain all things at once.' To one indeed hath the deity 
given warlike deeds ; to another dancing ; and to another 
tiie harp and singing. To another again &r-sounding Jove 
implants a prudent mind in his bosom, of which many men 
reap the advantage, as it (prudence) even preserves cities ; 

» Tifiei refers to uporpov in v. 103, not to {^vyov, 

• Put for djLtjJxavov iarc ireiOeiv ae, 

3 A favorite proverb. Cf. Duport, Gnom. p. 81. 
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and he himself (who possesses it) especially knows (its value). 
Yet will I speak as appears to me best ; because the en- 
cirding host' of war bums round thee on all sides, and the 
magnanimous Trojans, since they have ' crossed the vralls, 
some indeed stand apart with their arms, and others fight, 
the fewer against the greater number, scattered among the 
ships. But retiring back, summon hither all the chiefs. 
And then we can better discuss the whole plan ; whether w^o 
shall enter upon the many-benched ships, if indeed the deity 
will give us victory ; or depart uninjured from the barks ; 
because of a truth I fear lest the Greeks repay their debt of 
yesterday, since a man, insatiate in war, still remains at the 
ships, who I conceive will no longer abstain entirely from 
battle." Thus spoke Polydamas, but the faultless advice 
pleased Hector ; and immediately ho leaped with his armor 
from his chariot to the ground, and, addressing him, spoke 
winged words : 

" Polydamas, do thou retain hero all the bravest, while I 
will come back again immediately after I have given proper 
orders to the [troops]." He said, and shouting, he rushed 
on, like unto a snowy mountain, and flew through the Trojans 
and the allies. But they all crowded round valor-loving 
Polydamas, the son of Panthous, as soon as they heard the 
voice of Hector. He, however, ranged through the foremost 
combatants, seeking if he could any where find Deiphobus, 
the might of king Helenus, and Adamas, the son of Asias, 
and Asius, the son of Hyrtacus. Some he found no longer 
quite unhurt, nor yet destroyed, while others again lay at the 
stems of the ships of the Greeks, having lost their lives by the 
hands of the Greeks ; and others were stricken or wounded 
within the wall. But he quickly found noble Alexander, the 
husband of £iir-haired Helen, on the left of the lamentable bat- 
tle, cheering on his companions, and encouraging them to fight ; 
and, standing near, he addressed him with reproachful words : 

" Accursed Paris, fine only in person, woman-mad, seducer, 
where are Deiphobus and the might of king Helenus, and 
Adamas, the son of Asias, and Asius, the son of Hyrtacus 1 
Where also is Othryoneus? Now lofty Ilium all perishes 
from its summit,* now is its final destruction certain." 

^ So ** corona," in Latin. 

'Tho Latin "aculniine," as in Yirg. ^a. ii. 290, G03. So -^sch 

11* 
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But him godlike Alexander in turn addressed : '* Hector, 
since it is thy intention to find fault with me when innocent, 
at some other time perhaps, I may be more neglectful of the 
fight ; [but not now], since neither did my mother bear me 
alU^ether unwarlike. For from the time when thou didst 
stir up the battle of thy companions at the ships, fromvthat 
time, remaining here, have we engaged incessantly with the 
Greeks; and those comrades are dead for whom thou in- 
quirest. Ddphobus and the might of king Helenus alone 
have withdrawn, both wounded in the hand with long s'peaxs ; 
but the son of Saturn hath warded off death [from them]. 
But now lead on, wheresoever thy heart and soul urge thee; 
and we will follow with determined minds, nor do I think 
that thou wilt be at all in want of valor, as much strength as 
is in us. It is not possible even for one, although keenly de- 
sirous, to fight beyond his strength." 

So saying, the hero persuaded the mind of his brother, and 
they hastened to advance toward that -place where especially 
was the battle and contest ; round Cebriones and excellent 
Polydamas, Phalces and Orthaeus, and godlike Polyphoetes, 
and Palmys, and Ascanius and Morys, the sons of Hippotion, 
who the day before had come as a relief-guard^ from fertile 
Ascania: and Jove then urged them to fight. But they 
marched like unto the blast of boisterous winds, which rushes 
down to the plain, urged by the thunder of father Jove, and 
with a dreadful tumult' is mingled with the ocean ; and in 
it [rise] many boiling billows of the much-resounding sea, 
swollen, whitened with foam, first indeed some and then 
others following. 

So the Trojans, first indeed some in battle array, and then 
others glittering in brass, followed along with their leaders. 
But Hector, the son of Priam, equal to man-slaughtering 
Mars, led the van, and held before him his shield, equal on 
all sides, thick with skin; and much brass was laid over it; 
and round his temples his gleaming helmet was shaken. 
Stepping forward, ho tried the phalanxes around on every 

Ohoeph. C79: Kar* aKpag ivdd^ (if 7rop0ovfie6a, Soph. Ant 206: 
^Hdi'/ijjGe fiiv nvpi npycai kot* uKfKu;. Eurip. Phoen. 1191; Kar* uKpop 
TcspydfUiv k'kelv noliv, 

* lloAe/Liov diudoxot, tolq trpoTtpoir ho:. — Eustathius. 

s See Buttm. Lezil p. 358. 
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side, if perchance they would give way to him, advancing 
under cover of his shield. Yet he disturbed not the courage 
of the Greeks in their breasts : but Ajax, far-striding, first 
challenged him : 

" O noble Sir, draw nearer : why dost thou thus frighten 
the Greeks ? We Greeks are by no means unskillful in battle, 
although we are subdued by the evil scourge' of Jove. Thy 
soul, forsooth, hopes, 1 suppose, to plunder the ships ; but we 
also have hands ready to repulse thee immediately. As- 
suredly, long before shall thy well-inhabited city be taken 
and destroyed by our hands. But to thee thyself, I say, the 
time draws near, when, flying, thou shalt pray to father Jove 
and the other immortals, that thy fair-maned steeds, which 
shall bear thee to the city, raising dust over the plain, may 
become swifter than hawks.'' 

While he was thus speaking, a bird flew over him on the 
right — a lofty-flying eagle; upon which the people of the 
Greeks shouted, encouraged by the omen; but illustrious 
Hector replied : 

" O babbling and vain-boasting Ajax, what hast thou said 1 
Would that 1 were as sure of becoming forever the child of 
segis-bearing Jove, that the venerable Juno had borne me, 
and that 1 were honored as Minerva and Apollo are hon- 
ored, as that this day now certainly brings destruction 
upon all the Greeks ; and among others thou shalt be slain, 
if thou wilt dare to abide my long spear, which shall tear for 
thee thy dainty person, and thou shalt satiate the dogs and 
birds of the Trojans with thy fat and flesh, falling at the 
ships of the Greeks." 

Thus then having spoken, he led on; and they followed 
along with him with a mighty shout, and the troops likewise 
shouted in the rear. The Greeks, on the other side, raised 
a shout, nor were they forgetful of their valor, but they 
awaited the bravest of the Trojans, assaulting. But the 
clamor of both reached to the cether and the shining splen- 
dor' of Jove. 

1 See note on xii. 3*7. 

s C£ Find. 01 iii. 43; Xvyai^ aXlov, So "auraa aetherias," Virg 
Georg. il 291. Lucret. I 208, " Dias — ^luminis auras." — Kennedy. 
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BOOK THE FOUETEENTH. 



THE AKGUMENT. 

A^memnon and the other wounded chiefs visit the battle with Nestor. 
jTano, having borrowed the cestas of Venus, first obtains the assistance 
of Sleep, and then hastens to Ida to inveigle Jove. She prevails, Jove 
sleeps, and Neptune seizes the opportunity to aid the Trojans. 

But the shouting did not entirely escape the notice of Nes- 
tor, although drinking, but he addressed winged words to 
the son of JEsculapius: "Consider, noble Machaon, how 
these things will be ; greater, certainly, [grows] the shouting 
of the blooming youths at the ships. But sitting here at 
present, drink indeed the dark wine, until fair-haired Heca- 
mede has warmed the tepid baths, and washed away the 
bloody gore ; while I, going with speed to a watch-tower, 
will gain information." 

So saying, he took the well-made shield of his own son, 
horse-breaking Thrasymedes, [which was] lying in the tent, 
all shining with brass (for he had the shield of his sire) ; 
and seized a strong spear, pointed with sharp brass; and 
stood without the tent, and soon beheld an unseemly deed — 
these [the Greeks] in confusion, and those, the haughty 
Trojans, routing them in the rear; but the wall of the 
Greeks had fallen. And as when the vast deep blackens 
with the noiseless* wave, foreboding with no effect, the rapid 
courses of the shrill blasts, nor yet is it rolled forward or 
backward, before some decisive blast comes down from Jove ; 
80 meditated the old man, distracted in his mind between 
two opinions: whether he should go among the throng of 

1 Literally, "deaf" So "surdi fluctus." Ovid, Epist xviii. 211; 
"Omnia surda tacent," Propert. iv. 3, 63; "Surdaque vota condidit 
lonio," Pers. Sat vi. 28. 
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fleet-horsed Greeks, or to Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, 
shepherd of the people. Bat to him thus reflecting, it ap- 
peared better to go in quest of the son of Atreus. Mean- 
while they kept slaughtering each other, contending, and the 
solid brass around their bodies rang, as they were stricken 
with the swords and two-edged' spears. 

But the Jove-cherished kings, coming up from the vessels, 
met Nestor, as many as had been wounded with the brass 
— Tydides, and Ulysses, and Agamemnon, the son of Atreus. 
Their ships indeed were drawn up upon the shore of the 
hoary deep, very fer away from the battle; for they had 
drawn the first as far as the plain, and had built a wall at 
their stems. For, broad as it was, the shore was by no 
means able to contain their vessels, and the people were 
crowded. Wherefore they drew them up in rows one behind 
the other, and filled the wide mouth of the whole shore, as 
much as the promontories inclosed. There then were they 
walking together, leaning upon the spear, in order to behold 
the tumult and the battle; and the heart in their bosoms 
was grieved. But aged Nestor met them, and terrified the 
souls in the breasts of the Greeks : whom first king Aga- 
memnon addressing, said : 

" O Neleian Nestor, great glory of the Greeks, why, leaving 
the man-destroying battle, comest thou hither ? Truly I fear 
lest impetuous Hector make good his speech, as once he 
threatened, haranguing among the Trojans, that he would 
not return to Ilium from the ships, before that he had 
burned the ships with fire, and slain us also : thus indeed he 
harangued ; and now are all things fiilfilling. Ye gods, 
surely the other weli-greaved Greeks, as well as Achilles, 
store up wrath against me in their minds ; nor are they 
wiUing to fight at the stems of the ships." 

But him the Gerenian knight Nestor then answered: 
" Assuredly these things are in active accomplishment, nor 
could even lofty-thundering Jove himself contrive them 
otherwise ; for the wall, in which we trusted that it would 
be an impregnable defense to the ships and to ourselves, has 
now fellen. But they are sustaining an obstinate contest at 
the swift ships; nor couldst thou any longer distinguish, 
though examining particularly,' on which side the Greeks, 
confounded, are routed; so promiscuously are they slain, 
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^hile the shout reaches heaven. Let us, however, deliberate 
how these things will be, if counsel avail any thing ; although 
I advise not that we enter the battle ; for it is by no means 
proper that a wounded man should fight." 

But him then answered Agamemnon, king of men; 
" Nestor, since they are combating at the stems of the ships, 
and the constructed rampart avails not, nor the ditch, at 
which the Greeks suffered much, and hoped in their minds 
that it would be an impregnable defense to the ships and to 
themselves, surely it will be agreeable to all-powerful Jove 
that the Greeks perish here, inglorious, far away from Argos. 
For I was conscious when he willingly gave assistance to 
the Greeks, and I now know that he honors those [the 
Trojans] equally with the happy gods, but hath fettered our 
courage and our hands. But come, let us all obey as I shall 
advise. Let us draw down the ships, as many as are drawn 
up first near the sea, . and launch them all into the vast 
ocean. Let us moor them at anchor in the deep, till mortal- 
deceiving^ night arrive, if even then the Trojans may 
abstain from battle, and then we may perhaps draw down 
all the vessels ; for there is no disgrace in flying from evil, 
not even during the night. It is better for a flying man to 
escape from evil, than to be taken." 

But him sternly-regarding, wise Ulysses then addressed : 
" Son of Atreus, what speech hath escaped thy lips ? Lost 
man ! thou shouldst command some worthless army, and not 
rule over us, to whom Jove hath granted from youth even 
unto old age, to accomplish toilsome wars, until we, each of 
us, shall perish. Dost thou then desire thus to leave widc- 
wayed Troy, on account of which we have endured so many 
woes? Be silent, lest some other of the Greeks hear a 
speech, which a man ought not to have brought through 
his mouth, whoever understands in his mind how to speak 
prudent things, who is a scepter-bearer, and whom so many 
people obey, as many as thou dost govern among the Greeks. 
For now do I reprobate thy judgment, in what thou hast 

1 ^ASpoTTj is akin to t/ia^qotov from ufiopruvo, and th6refore= 
"making mortals go astray," or e\ae=dji6poalfi in it 57. See Buttou 
Lexil. p. 82. Or it may be regarded as the " nox intempesta," i. «., 
**multa nox, qua nihil agi tempestivum est," Cenaorinus de Die Nat 
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said; who commandest us, whilst the war and battle are 
waged, to draw down the well-benched ships to the sea, in 
order that the wishes of the Trojans may be still better ful* 
filled, victorious though they be, and dire destruction fall 
upon us : for the Greeks will not maintain the fight while 
the ships are being dragged to the sea, but will look back, 
and retire from the combat. Then will thy counsel be 
injurious, O leader of the people." 

But him Agamemnon, the king of men, then answered : 
*'Much, O Ulysses, hast thou touched me to the soul with 
thy severe reproof; yet I commanded not the sons of the 
Greeks against their will to draw the well-benched ships 
down to the sea. But now would that there were one, 
either young or old, who would deliver an opinion better 
than this ; it would be to my joy."* 

But among them Diomede, valiant in the din of battle, 
also spoke: '^The man is near, we need not. seek, &r, if 
indeed ye are willing to be persuaded ; and do not find fault 
each through wrath, because I am by birth the youngest 
among you ; for I boast that my race is from a noble sire, 
Tydeus, whom the heaped-up earth' covers at Thebes. For 
to Portheus were born three distinguished sons, and they 
dwelt in Pleuron and loffcy Calydon : Agrius and Melas, but 
the third was the knight (Eneus, the father of my &ther, 
who was conspicuous among them for valor. He indeed 
remained there, but my &ther, as an exile, dwelt at Argos, 
for so Jove willed and the other gods. But he married [one] 
of the daughters' of Adrastus, and he inhabited a mansion 
opulent in resources, and corn-bearing fields were his in 
abundance, and there were many rows^ of plants around 
him. Numerous were his herds, and he surpassed the Greeks 

» For this use of the dative, cf. Plato PhsBdon, § 24. So Tacit. Agria 
''Qaibus bellum volen^ibus erat."— rKennedj. Cf. uEsch. Prom. s. i., 
daftivi,} 6e aoi *H TroiKi^eijuov vv^ uiroKpv^eL <j>uog. 

* See my note on Od. ii. p. 21, n. 35, and an admirable dissertation 
on these classic barrow-tombs in Stephen's notes on Saxo-Grammaticus, 
pp. 90-92. 

3 Deipyle. See Scholiastr 

* Not '* gardens." Schol. Theocrit. i. 48. 'Opxarov t^v iiriarixov 
^Ttiav ... KoX *ApiaTO(l>dvijg to fiera^v tuv ^vrwv fieropxi^tov eKuXeaev 
iv Toli yeupyolQ' KtH *liaio6o^ bpxov "Xeyei r^v imorixov tov d/iKeXuv 
<iVTnav. Ct SchoL on Lycophr. 857; Hesych. t. ii. p. 792. 
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in the use of the spear ; but these things ye ought to know, 
since it is a truth. Do not, therefore, dispute the opinioa 
freely delivered, which I give advisedly, deeming that I am 
base by birth and unwarlike. Come, then, let us go 
to battle, wounded as we are, from necessity. There, 
then, let us ourselves approach the combat, out' [of the 
reach] of weapons, lest any one receive wound upon 
wound; and, encouraging others, we will urge them on, 
who hitherto, gratifying their souls, have stood apart, nor 
fought." 

Tlius he spoke ; and to him they all listened readily, and 
obeyed. Wherefore they hastened to advance, and the king 
of men, Agamemnon, led them. 

Nor did the illustrious Earth-shaker keep a negligent 
look-out, but he went among them like unto an aged man, 
and he caught the right hand of Agamemnon, the son of 
Atreus, and addressing him, spoke winged words : 

" Son of Atreus, now perchance the revengeful heart of 
Achilles rejoices in his breast, beholding the slaughter and 
rout of the Greeks ; since there is no feeling in him, not 
even a little. May he, however, thus perish, and may a god 
cover him with disgrace. But with thee the blessed gods 
are not yet altogether enraged, but again the leaders and 
chiefs of the Trojans will perchance raise the dust upon the 
wide plain, and thou wilt behold them flying toward the 
city from the ships and the tents." 

So saying, he shouted aloud, rushing over the plain. As 
loud as nine or ten thousand men shout, beginning the oon^ 
test of Mars, so loud a cry did king Neptune send forth from 
his breast; and he cast great resolution into every heart 
among the Greeks, to war and to fight incessantly. 

But golden-throned Juno, standing, looked down with her 
eyes from the summit of Olympus, and immediately recbg* 
nized her own brother, [who was] also her brother in-law, 
exerting himself through the glorious battle, and she rejoiced 
in her mind. She also beheld Jove sitting upon the highest 
top of many-rilled Ida, and he was hateful to her soul. 
Then the venerable large-eyed Juho next anxiously con- 
sidered how she could beguile the mind of segis-bearing Jove. 
And now this plan appeared best to her mind, to proceed to 
Ida, having well arrayed herself, if perchance he might de- 
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sire to lie beside her form* in dalliance, so that she might pour 
upon his eyelids and vigilant mind careless and genial sleep. 
And she proceeded to her chamber, vhich Vulcan, her dear 
son, had made for her, and had fitted the thick doors to the 
lintels with a secret bolt;' and this no other god could 
remove. There entering in, she closed the shining doors. 
First she washed all impurities from her lovely person with 
rich oil, ambrosial* and anointed herself with rich oil, am- 
brosial and agreeable,* which was odoriferous to her ; and 
the perfume of which, when shaken in the brazen-fiooi^ed * 
mansion of Jove, reached even to earth and to heaven. 
With this having anointed her body, and having also combed 
her hair, with her hands she arranged her shining locks, 
beautiful, ambrosial, [which flowed] from her immortal head. 
Next she threw around her an ambrosial robe, which 
Minerva had wrought* for her in needlework, and had 
embroidered much varied work upon it, and she fastened it 
upon her breast with golden clasps. Then she girded herself 
with a zone, adorned with a hundred fringes, and in her well- 
perforated ears placed her triple-gemmed, elaborate,^ earrings, 
and much grace shone from [her]. From above she,* divine 
of goddesses, covered herself with a vail, beautiful, newly 
wrought; and it was bright as the sun; and beneath her 
shining feet she fastened her beautiful sandals. But when 
she had arranged all her ornaments around her person, 
she proceeded straight from her chamber ; and having 
called Venus apart from the other gods, addressed her in 
speech : 

" Wilt thou now be at all obedient to me, dear child, in 
what I shall say? Or will thou refuse, enraged i:i thy 

* Construe tzapadpaBeeiv y XP^^-V- 

8 Bespecting the dififerent meanings of KXelqy sse Kennedy, 
s See Buttm. LeziL p. 81, 3. 

< Buttmann, p. 242, regards idavhg as " perhaps a stronger and higher 
meaziing of ko^, or ^6f , good^ which may be compared with oiTidavogj 

« See my note on Od. ii. 2. 

• "The proper sense of i^ae is, scraped or nibbed over; and its use 
here is best explained by supposing a reference to some process among the 
ancients whereby a shining appearance was given to their vestments, as by 
cakndering or gUmng with us." — Kennedy. 

^ VLopoevTO^nepl u kfiofyqaev 6 TexvtTjfr.-^Schol. 
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mind on this account, because I aid the Greeks while thou 
[aidest] the Trojans r 

But her Venus, the daughter of Jove, then answered: 
" Juno, venerable goddess, daughter of mighty Saturn, dedaro 
whatsoever thou dost meditate ; for my mind urges me to 
accomplish it, if indeed I can accomplish it, and if it he 
practicable." 

But her the venerable Juno, meditating guile, addressed: 
" Give now to me that loveliness and desire with which thou 
dost subdue all, immortals, and mortal men ; for I go to visit 
the limits of the fertile earth, and Oceanus, the parent of the 
gods, and mother Tethys; who, receiving me from Rhea, 
nurtured and educated me with care in their abodes, when 
far-resounding Jove cast down Saturn beneath the earth and 
the fruitless sea. These I go to visit, and I will put an end 
to eternal quarrels.* For already have they abstained for a 
length of time from the couch and embrace of each other, 
since anger fell upon their mind. But if, by persuading 
their hearts by my words, I should lead them back to the 
bed, to be united in love, then should I always be called by 
them beloved and revered." 

But her laughter-loving Venus in turn addressed : " It is 
not possible nor becoming to refuse thy request, for thou 
reclinest in the arms of mightiest Jove." 

The said, and loosed from her bosom the embroidered, 
variegated cost us ;^ where all allurements were inclosed. In 
it were love, and desire, converse, seductive speech, which 
steals away the mind even of the very prudent. This then 
she placed in her hands, spoke, and addressed her : 

1 These passages were regarded by the ancients as referring to the per- 
petual strife of the elements. Thus Plato, in Thesetet says : 'O/uiipog 
elndvj ^QKeavov re i&eCw yeveaiv, koX fiTjripa Tff$i)v, Tzavra elprjKev 
iKyova fioTjg re Kai Kivrjosu^, See Seztus Empir. adv. Grammat L 13, 
p. 280, ed- Fabr. ; Stobseus, EcL L 11. Grote, voL i p. 16, note, 
observes that, " Oceanus and Thetys seem to be presented in the Iliad as 
the primitive father and mother of the gods," although he says that 
** Uranus and Gaea, like Oceanus, Tethys, and Nyx, are with Homer 
great and venerable gods, but neither the one nor the other present the 
character of predecessors of Kronos and Zeus." 

s I have avoided translating "cestus," as it is very doubtful what is 
mean by it. It could not have been an ordinary girdle, since it was to 
be hidden in the bosom (ver. 219), and since its power appears to have 
been secret See Heyne's note. 
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*' Take^ this, now place in thy bosom this variegated belt, 
in which all things are contained; and I think that thou 
wilt not return with thj object unaccomplished, whatsoever 
thou desirest in thj mind.'^ 

Thus she spake, and the lai^e-eyed venerable Juno smiled, 
and smiling, then placed it in her bosom. But Venus, the 
daughter of Jove, departed to the palace ; and Juno, hasten- 
ing, quitted the summit of Olympus, and, having passed over 
Pieria and fertile Emathia, she hastened over the snowy 
mountains of Equestrian Thrace, most lofty summits, nor did 
she touch the ground with her feet. From Athos she 
descended to the foaming deep, and came to Lemnos, the city 
of divine Thoas, where she met Sleep, the brother of Death ; 
to whose hand she then clung, and spoke, and addressed him : 

''O Sleep,' king of all gods and all men,' if ever indeed 
thou didst listen to my entreaty, now too be persuaded ; and 
I will acknowledge gratitude to thee all my days. Close 
immediately in sleep for me the bright eyes of Jove under 
his eyelids, after I couch with him in love ; and I will give 
thee, as gifts, a handsome golden throne, forever incor^ 
ruptible. And my limping son, Vulcan, adorning it, shall 
make it, and below thy feet he shall place a footstool, upon 
which thou mayest rest thy shining feet while feasting.'^ 

But her sweet Sleep answering, addressed : " Juno, vene- 
rable goddess, daughter of great Satuni, any other of the 
everlasting gods could I easily lull to sleep, and even the 
flowing of rapid Ocean, who is the parent of all ; but I could 
not approach Satumian Jove, nor lull him to sleep, unless 
at least, he himself command me. For once already, at 
least, has he terrified me by his threats, on that day when 
the magnanimous son of Jove (Hercules) sailed from Ilium, 
having sacked the city of the Trojans. Then I lulled the 
mind of SBgis-bearing Jove, being poured gently around him, 

* Tj/ is an old imperative from a root TA — " formed like C'/i', according 
to Doric analogy. ... In all cases it stands either quite absolute, that is, 
with the object understood, or the accusative belongs to a verb imme- 
diately following." — Buttm. Lexil. pp. 506, sq. 

a C£ Hesiod, Theog. 214. The dying words of Gorgias of Leontium 
ire very elegant : 'H6e fie 6 vjtvoj- upxerai irapoKaTariOeadai t<J) a'dcA^^. 
— ^lian, Var. Hist. iL 35. 

3 So in the Orphic hymn : 'Xttvc^ uva^ iruvrav fiaKup4Jv i^v^rwv r* 
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while thou wast planning evils in thy mind [against the 
hero], rousing the blasts of bitter winds over the deep ; and 
thou didst afterward carry him away apart from all his 
friends to well-inhabited Cos. But he, when awakened, 
was enraged, hurling about the gods through his mansion, 
and me chiefly of all he sought, and >70uld have cast me 
down, a lo^t one, from the SBther into the deep, had not 
Night, vanquisher of gods and men, preserved me, to whom 
1 came flying. So he restramed himself, angry as he was; 
for he dreaded lest he should do things which were disagree- 
able to swifl* Night. And now again dost thou urge me to 
perform this another dangerous deed." 

But him the venerable large-eyed Juno in turn answered : 
" O Sleep, why thinkest thou these things within thy mind 'i 
Canst thou suppose that far-sounding Jove favors the Tro- 
jans, as he was enraged on account of Hercules, his own soni 
But come, [do this], and I will give thee one of the younger 
Graces to wed, and to be called thy ^ouse, Pasithea,^ whom 
thou fondly desirest day after day." 

Thus she spoke ; but Sleep was delighted, and, answering, 
addressed her : " Come now, swear to me by the inviolable 
water of the Styx, and touch with one hand the fertile earth, 
and with the other the marble sea; so that all the gods 
beneath, around Saturn, may be witnesses between us, that 
thou wilt surely give me one of the younger Graces, Pasithea^ 
whom I will desire all my days." 

Thus he spoke, nor did the white-armed goddess Juno 
disobey, but she swore as he desired, and named all gods who 
dwell under Tartarus, which are called Titans.* "When then 
she had sworn and performed her oath, they both proceeded, 
leaving the city of Lemnos and Imbrus, mantled in haze, 
quickly making their way ; and they came to Ida of many 
rills, the mother of wild beasts, to Lectos, where first they 
quitted the sea : but they both advanced over the land, and 
the summit of the wood was shaken beneath their feet. 
There Sleep on his part remained, before the eyes of Jovo 
should perceive him; ascending a lofty iir, which then 

J But see Buttm. LexU. p. 369. Translate, "quick and fearful 
night." 

* The most beautiful oi the Graces, — "blandarum prima soromni," 
according to Statins, Theb. ii. 286. Cf. Virg. ^n. i. V07, sqq. 

* On this oath, see Grote, vol i. p. 17. 
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groviBg the highest upon Ida, sprung up through the air to 
file douds. There he sat, thickly covered with the fir 
brandies, like unto a shrill bird, which, living in the mount- 
ains, the gods call Chalcis, and men Cjmindis. 

But Juno proceeded hastily to Gargarus, the summit of 
lofby Ida, and cloud-compelling Jove beheld her. But the 
instant he beheld her, that instant^ desire entirely shadowed 
around his august mind, just as when they first were united 
in love, retiring to the bed, without the knowledge of their 
dear parents. And he stood before her, and spoke, and 
aiidressed her: 

" Wherefore hastening from Olympus, Juno, comest thou 
hither, but thy horses and chariot are not near, which thou 
mayest ascend." 

But him the venerable Juno, meditating guiles, addressed : 
'^ I go to visit the limits of the fertile earth, and Oceanus, 
the parent of the gods, and mother Tethys, who nurtured 
and trained me with care in their palaces. Them I go to 
see, and will take away their bitter quarrels. For already 
they abstain a long while from the couch and embrace of 
each other ; since anger has invaded their minds. But my 
steeds, which will bear me over dry and wet, stand near the 
base of Ida with many rills. Now, however, on thy account 
have I come hither from Olympus, lest perchance thou 
4shouldst afterward bo angry with me, were I to depart in 
secret to the abode of deep-flowing Oceanus." 

But her cloud-collecting Jove answering, addressed : "Juno, 
thither thou canst, go even by-and-by, but come [now], let us, 
reclining, be delighted with love ; for never at any time did 
the love of a goddess or a woman, poured around the heart 
within my breast, so subdue me : neither when 1 loved the 
wife.of Ixion, who bore Pirithous, a counselor equal to the 
gods ; nor when [I loved] fair-ankled Daiuie, the daughter of 
Acrisius, who bore Perseus, most illustrious of all men ; nor 
when with that of the celebrated daughter of Phoenix,' who 
bore to me Minos and godlike Radamanthus :' nor yet when 

* Cf. Theocrit. ii. 82: 'Oc '^ov» wc iftdvijv, <jc f^^v irepl i&vfid^ idodriy 
iii. 42: 'Gf tcJev, dc ifiauri. Ovid, Epist xii. 33: *'Ut vidi, nt peril, 
nee notis ignibus arsi.'* 

2 But Europa is generally considered to be the daughter of Agenor. 
See Grote, vol. i. p. 360. 

' On the career of Rhadamanthus, who is " after death promoted to aa 
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[I loved] Semelc, nor Alcmena in Thobc3, who brought forth 
mj valiant son Hercules : but Semele bore [me] Bacchus, a 
joy to mortals: nor when [I loved] Ceres, the fair-haired 
queen : nor when glorious Latona nor thyself; as I now love 
thee, and sweet desire seizes me." 

But him venerable Juno, meditating guiles, addressed: 
'^Most shameless son of Saturn, what word hast thou 
spoken? If now thou desire to recline in love upon the 
summit of Ida, where all places are exposed, how will it be, 
if any of the immortal gods should perceive us sleeping, and, 
going among all the gods, disclose it ? I for my part could 
never return to thy mansion, arising from the couch; for 
surely it would be unbecoming. But if in truth thou desirest 
it, and it be agreeable to thy soul, there is a chamber of 
thine which Vulcan, thy beloved son, formed for thee, and 
fitted its secure doors to its Imtels. Thither let us repair, 
about to recline, since an embrace is indeed thy desire." 

But her cloud-collecting Jove, answering, addressed : 

" Fear not, O Juno, tlmt any of either gods or men shall 
behold this. Such a golden cloud will I spread around, that 
not even the Sun may see us through it, although his eye is 
very keen to behold." ' 

Thus he spake, and the son of Saturn encircled his wife in 
his arms. And the divine earth produced' fresh herbage 
under them, the dewy lotus, and the crocus, and the hya* 
cinth, close and soft, which elevated them from the earth. 
Upon this [couch] they reclined, and clothed themselve9 
above with a beautiful golden cloud ; and lucid dew-drops 
fell from it. 

Thus quietly slumbered the sire upon the summit of Gar- 
garus, subdued by sleep and love, and held his spouse in his 
arms. But sweet Sleep hastened to run to the ships of the 
Greeks, that ho might deliver a message to Neptune, the 

abode of undisturbed bliss in the Elysian plain at the extremity of the 
earth," see Grote, vol, i. p. 300. 

' On the god Helios, and his overseeing influence, the student should 
compare Grote, vol i. p. 466. 

^ So Milton, describing the couch of our first parents, P. L. iv. TOO :— 

'• — " underfoot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth with rich mlay, 
'Broider'd the ground." 
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shdker of the earth. And, standing near, he addressed to 
him winged words : 

"Now, Neptune, heartily give aid to iho Greeks, and 
hestow glory upon them, at least for a little, while yet Jove 
sleeps; since I have enveloped him in a vaiP of soft slumber, 
and Juno hath deceived [him], that he might sleep in love." 

So saying, he indeed departed to the illustrious tribes of 
men; but he still more impelled [Neptune] to assist the 
Greeks, and immediately springing forward far into the van, 
he exhorted them : 

" O Greeks, yet again do we yield the victory to Hector, 
the son of Priam, that he may seize the ships and b^r away 
glory? For so indeed he supposes and boasts, because 
Achilles remuns at the hollow ships, enraged at heart 
However, there would not be a great need of him, if the 
rest of us were incited to assist one another. But come, let 
us all obey as I shall advise. Let us, clad with shields, as 
many as are best and greatest in the army, who are covered 
as to our heads with glittering helmets, and hold the longest 
spears in our hands, advance, and I will lead the way ; nor 
do I think that Hector, the son of Priam, will await us, 
though very eager. Whatsoever man also is obstinate in the 
fight, and bears but a small shield upon his shoulder, let him 
give it to an inferior man, and let him clothe himself in a 
larger shield." 

Thus he spoke; but they listened to him readily, and 
obeyed. The kings themselves, Tydides, Ulysses, and Aga- 
memnon, son of AtredSy marshaled [the troops], wounded as 
they were ; and, going about among them all, exchanged 
their martial arms, the brave [soldier] put on the good [ar- 
mor], and the worse they gave to the inferior man. But 
when they had girded the splendid brass around their bodies, 
they began to advance ; and earth-shaking Neptune led them 
on, grasping in his firm hand a dreadful tapering sword, like 
unto a thunderbolt, with which [sword] it is not possible 
to engage in destructive battle, for the fear [of it] restrains 
men. 

On the other side again illustrious Hector drew up the 
Trojans. Then truly azure-haired Neptune and illustrious 

' Observe the force of nepiKuXwIfa, 
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Hector drew forth the severest struggle of war, .the one 
indeed aiding the Trojans, and the other the Greeks. But 
the sea was dashed up to the tents and ships of the Greeks, 
and they engaged with a mighty shout. Not so loudly does 
the billow of the ocean roar against the main land, when 
driven from the deep by the rough blast of Boreas ; nor bo 
great is the crackling of blazing fire in the glens of a mount- 
ain, when it is raised aloft to consume the wood; nor so 
loud howls the wind amid the high-foliaged oaks (which, 
in particular, loudly roars in its wrath), as was the cry of 
the Trojans and Greeks shouting dreadfully, when they 
rushed one upon the other. 

At Ajax illustrious Hector first took aim with his spear, 
as he was turned right against him ; nor did ho miss, [He 
struck him] where the two belts were crossed upon his 
breast, both that of the shield and that of the silver-studded 
sword ; for these protected the tender skin : but Hector was 
enraged because his swift weapon had fled from his hand in 
vain, and he retired back into the crowd of his companions, 
shunning death. At him then, retiring, mighty Telamonian 
Ajax [threw] with a stone, for [stones] in great numbers 
were rolled about among the feet of the. combatants, props 
for the fleet barks ; lifting up one of these, he struck him upon 
the breast, above the orb of the shield, near the neck. And, 
throwing, he twirled it like a top, and it (the stone) rolled 
round on all sides. As when, beneath a violent stroke from 
father Jove, an oak falls unprooted, and a terrible smell of 
sulphur arises from it ; but confidence no longer possesses 
the man, whosoever being near beholds it, because the thun- 
derbolt of mighty Jove is terrible: so rapidly upon the 
ground fell the might of Hector in the dust. And he 
dropped his spear from his hand, his shield and helmet fol- 
lowed above him, and his armor, variegated with brass, 
rang upon him. Then the sons of the Greeks, loudly shout- 
ing, rushed in, hoping to draw him off, and they hurled nu- 
merous javelins ; but no one was able either to strike from 
a distance, or to smite close at hand, the shepherd of the 
people, for the bravest [of the warriors], Polydamas, -^Eaeas, 
and noble Agenor, Sarpedon, leader of the Lycians, and illus- 
trious Glaucus, first threw themselves round him. And no 
one of the rest neglected him, but they held their well-orbed 
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shields before him. But his companions, up-raising him in 
their hands, bore him out of the conflict, till they reached his 
fleet horses, vrhich stood for him in rear of the combat and 
the war, holding both the diarioteer and the variegated car ; 
which then carried him toward the city, groaning heavily." * 

But when now they came to the ford of the rapid-flowing 
current of eddying Aanthus, whom immortal Jove begat, 
there they removed him from his car to the ground, and 
poured water over him ; but he breathed again, and looked 
up with his eyes; and, sitting upon his knees, disgorged 
black blood. Again he fell back upon the ground, and dark 
night overshadowed his eyes ; for the blow still subdued his 
spirits. 

But when the Greeks saw Hector going apart, they pressed 
the more on the Trojans, and were mindful of contest. Then 
swifl Oilean Ajaz b^ore others, leaping forward with his 
fir-tree spear, wounded Satnius, son of Enops, whom a Naiad, 
the fairest nymph, bore to Enops, when keeping his flocks 
by the banks of Satnio. Him the spear-renowned son of 
O^'leus,' drawing near, wounded in the flank ; but he fell 
supine, and round him the Trojans and Greeks engaged in a 
valiant battle. But to him spear-brandishing Polydamas, 
son of Panthous, came as an avetiger, and smote ProthoSnor, 
son of Ar^lochus, upon the right shoulder. The tough spear 
passed on through his shoulder, but falling in the dust, he 
grasped the earth with his hand. And Polydamas boasted 
mi^ty over him, shouting aloud: 

^*I do not think, indeed, that the weapon hath fled vainly 
flrom the' sturdy band of tiie magnanimous son of Panthous, 
but some one of the Greeks has received it in his body ; and 
I think that he, leaning upon it, will descend to the mansion 
of Pluto." 

Thus* he spoke, but grief arose among the Grreeks at his 
boasting, and particularly agitated the mind of warlike Ajax, 
the son of Telamon, for he had fiillen very near him ; and he 

» Milton, P. L.vi 335:— 

"Forthwith on all sides to his aid was run 
By angels many and strong, who interposed 
Defense, while others bore him on their shields 
Back to his chariot, where it stood retired 
From off the files of w&r^ there they him laid, 
GnashiDg for anguish, and despite, and ahame.^' 
12 
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immediately hurled \irith his shining spear at him departing. 
Polydamas himself indeed avoided black fote, springing off 
obliquely; but Archilochus, son of Antenor, received [tho 
blow], for to him the gods had doomed destruction. Him 
then he struck upon the last vertebra, in the joining of the 
head and neck, and he disjoined both tendons; but the head, 
the mouth, and the nostrils of him &llinff, met the ground 
much sooner than his legs and knees. Then Ajax in turn 
cried out to blameless Polydamas : 

'^Reflect, O Polydamas, and tell me the truth; is not Uus 
man worthy to be slain in exchange of Prothoenor ? He ap- 
pears not to me indeed a coward, nor [sprung] from cowards, 
but [to be] the brother or the son of horse-breaking Antenor, 
for he seems most like him as to his race." 

Thus he spoke, well knowing [him], but grief possessed 
the mind of the Trojans. Then Acamas, stalking round hb 
brother, wounded with his spear Promadius, tl^ Boeotian; 
while he was dragging him off by the feet. But over him 
Acamas greatly boasted, callii^ out aloud : 

'^ Ye Argive archers,' insatiable in threats, assuredly not 
to us alone will toil and sorrow accrue, but thus thou also 
wilt at some time be slain. Consider, how your Promadms 
sleeps, subdued by my ^ear, that a requital for my brother 
might not be long unpaid Therefore should a man wish a 
brother to be left in his ^miiy, as an avenger of his death.'* 

Thus he spoke ; but grief arose among the Greeks as he 
boasted, and he particularly agitated the mind of warlike 
Peneleus. Accordingly he rushed upon Acamas^ who 
awaited not the chaise of king Peneleus; but he wounded 
Ilioneus, son of Phorbas, rich in flocks, whom Mercury loved 
most of all the Trojans, and had presented with possessions; 
and to whom his mother bore Ilioneus alone. Him then he 
wounded below the brow, in the socket of the eye, and he 
forced out the pupil : but the spear went forward through 
the eye, and through the back of the head ; and he sat down, 
stretching out both his hands. But Peneleus, drawing his 
sharp sword, smote him upon the middle of the neck, and 
lopped off his head with its helmet to the ground, and the 
strong spear still remained in his eye. But he (Peneleus), 

> See note on iv, 242. 
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holding it up Jike a poppy, shouted to the Trojaua, and 
boasting spoke thus : 

^Tell for me, ye Trojans, the beloved father and mother 
of illustrious Ilioneus, that they may lament him in their halls ; 
for neither shall the wife of Promachus, the son of Alegenor, 
present herself with joy to her dear husband ooming [back], 
when we, sons of the Chreeks, return from Troy with our ships. 

Hius he spoke ; but pale fear seized upon them all, and 
each gazed about, [seeking] where he might escape utter 
destruction. 

Tell me now, ye muses, possessing Olympian dwellings, 
whidi of tiie Greeks now first bore away gore>stained spoils 
of men, when the illustrious Earth-shaker turned the [tide 
of] battle. 

Telamonian Ajax then first wounded Hyrtius, son of 
Gyrtias, leader of the undaunted Mysians ; and Antilocbus 
spoiled Phaloes and Mermerus ; Meriones slew Morys and 
Hippotion; and Teucer slew Prothpus and Periphoetes. 
But the son of Atreus next wounded upon the flank 
Hyperenor, the shepherd of the people, and the spear, 
cutting its way, drank his entrails; and his soul, expelled, 
fled in haste through the inflicted wound, and darkness 
vailed his eyes. But Ajax, the swift son of Oileus, slew 
the most; because there was not one equal to him on foot, 
to follow the flying men, when Jove had excited flight 
among them. 
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BOOK THE FIFTEENTH. 



ASGUMENT. 

Jove awaMng, and finding the Trojans ronted, menaces Jtino. He fhen 
Bends Iris to desire Neptune to TeUnotush the battle, and Apollo to 
restore Hector to health. Armed with Uie ngis, ApoUojpats the Qreeks 
to flight ; who are porsaed home to their fleet, while Telamonian Ajax 
slays twelve Trojans who were bringing fire to bam it. 

But after the fugitives had crossed both the ramparts and 
the trendy and many were subdued bj the hands of the 
Greeks, the rest were at length detained, waiting beside 
their chariots, pallid with fear, and terrified. But Jove 
arose on the summits of Ida, from beside golden-throned 
Juno ; and starting up, he stood and beheld the Trojans and 
Greeks, those indeed in confusion, and the Greeks throwing 
them into confusion in the rear; and among them king 
Neptune. Hector he beheld lying upon the plain, and his 
companions sat round him:' but he was afflicted with 
grievous difficulty of respiration, and devoid of his senses,* 
vomiting blood, for it was not the weakest of the Greebi 
who had wounded him. The &ther of men and gods, 
seeing, pitied him, and sternly regarding Juno, severely 
addressed her : 

'*0 Juno, of evil arts, impracticable, thy stratagem has 
made noble Hector cease from battle, and put his troops to 
flight. Indeed I know not whether again thou mayest not 
be the first to reap the fruits of thy pernicious machinations, 
and I may chastise thee with stripes. Dost thou not re- 
member when thou didst swing from on high, and I hung 
two anvils from thy feet, and bound a solden chain around 
thy hands, that could not be broken 1 And thou didst hang 

' A^ here has the force of demum. 
8 *E^e(7TffKi!>c ry tfwx^* — ScholiaBt 
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in the air and clonds^ and the gods commiserated thee 
throa^iout lofty Olympus ; but stuiduig around, they were 
not able to release thee ; but whomsoever I caught, seizing, 
I hurled from the threshhold [of heaven], till he reached the 
earth, hardly breathing. Nor even thus did my vehement 
anger, through grief for divine Hercules; leave me ; whom 
thou, prevailing upon the storms, with the north wind, didst 
send over the unfruitful sea, designing evils, and afterward 
bore him out of his course, to well-inhabited Cos. I lib- 
erated him, indeed, and brought him back thence to st^d- 
nouri^'ng Argos, although having accomplished many toils. 
These things will I again recall to thy memory, that thou 
may est cease from deceits ; in order that thpu mayest know 
whether the intercourse and a couch will avail thee, in which 
thou wast mingled, coming apart from the gods, and having 
deceived me." 

Thus he spoke ; but venerable large-eyed Juno shuddered, 
and addressing him, spoke winged words : 

''Be witness now, Earth, and boundless Heaven above, 
and the water of Styx gliding beneath, which is the greatest 
and most dreaded oath among the blessed gods; likewise 
thy sacred head, and our own nuptial couch, by which I 
would not rashly swear at any time, that it is not by my 
Instigation that earth-shaking Neptune harasses the Trojans 
and Hector, and aids the other side ; but certainly his own 
mind incites and orders him; for, beholding the Greeks 
oppressed at the ships, he took compassion on them. And 
even him would I advise to go there, where thou, O Cloud- 
collector, mayest command." 

Thus she spoke ; but the &ther of men and gods smiled, 
and answering her, spoke winged words : 

"If indeed thou from henceforth, O venerable, large-eyed 
Juno, wouldst sit among the immortals, being of the same 
mind with me, then truly would Neptune, even although ho 
very much wishes otherwise, immediately change his mind 
to the same point, to thy wish and mine. But if indeed 
thou speakest in sincerity and truly, go now to the assemblies 
of the gods, and call Iris to come hither, and Apollo, 
renowned in archery, that she may go to the people of the 
brazen-mailed Greeks, and tell king Neptune, ceasing from 
battle, to repair to his, own palaces ; but let Phoebus Apollo 
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excite Heetor to battle, and breathe strength into him again, 
and make him forgetful of the pains which now affiict him 
in his mind: bat let him again put the Greeks to flight, 
exciting unwarlike panic [among them], and, flying, let 
them Ml back upon the many-benched ships of Achilles, 
the son of Peleus. Then shall he stimulate his companion 
Patrodus, whom illustrious Hector shall slay with his spear 
before Ilium, [Patrodus] having slain many other youths, 
and with them my son, noble Sarpedon ; but noble Achilles 
shajl slay Hector. From this time forward will I always 
continually efl^t for thee, that there shall be a retreat [of 
the Trojans] from the ships, until the Greeks, by the coun- 
sel of Minerya, shall take lofly Ilium. However, I shall 
not abate my anger, nor will I here permit any of the immor< 
tals to assist the Greeks before that the request of the son 
of Peleus be completed; as first I promised to him, and 
nodded assent wit^ my head, on that day when the goddess 
Thetis touched my knees, beseeching me that I would honor 
Achilles, the destroyer of cities." 

Thus he spoke, nor did the white-armed goddess Juno 
disobey, but went down from the Ideean mountains to lofty 
Olympus. And as when the mind of a man flashes swiftly 
[in thought], who, having traversed over many a land, 
thinks within his prudent heart, '^ I was here, I was there,'' 
and deliberates much : thus quickly hastening, up sprung 
venerable Juno. But she readied lofiy Olympus, and came 
in upon the immortal gods assembled in the house of Jove : 
but they beholding her, all rose up and welcomed her with 
their cups. The rest, however, she n^lected, but received a 
goblet from fair-cheeked Themis ; for she first running, came 
to meet her, and addressing her, spoke winged words : 

"' Why, O Juno, hast thou come [hither], and art like unto 
one in consternation 1 Has then the son of Saturn, who i3 
thy husband, greatly terrified thee?" 

But her the white-armed goddess Juno then answered : 
*' Do not, O goddess Themis, ask me these things; even thou 
thyself knowest how overbearing and cruel a spirit is his. 
But do thou preside over the equal feast, in the palaces of 
the gods, and thou shalt hear these things along with all ^o 
immortals, what evil deeds Jove denounces. Nor do I at all 
think that the mind will equally rejoice to all, neither to 
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mortals nor to the gods, although some one even yet be 
feasting pleasantly." 

Thus having spoken, venerable Juno sat down ; but the 
gods were grieved throughout the palace of Jove. But she 
laughed with her lips [only], nor was her forehead above her 
dark brows exhilarated;' and, indignant, she spoke among 
them all: 

^' S^iseless we, who are thus foolishly enraged with lather 
Jove I Of a truth we still desire to restrain him, approach- 
ing near, eitlier by persuasion or by force; while he, sitting 
apart, does not r^ard, nor is moved, for he says he is de- 
cidedly the most mighty in strength and power among the 
immortal gods. Wherefore endure whatever evil he may 
please to send upon each of you ; for now already, I think, 
mkfortune hath been inflicted upon Mars, since his son has 
perished in the fight, the dearest of mortals, Ascalaphus, 
whom impetuous Mars calls his own." 

Thus die spake ; but Mars smote his brawny thighs with 
his dropped hands, and sorrowing, addressed them : 

"Do not now blame me, ye who possess the Olympic 
mansions, repairing to the ships of the Greeks, to avenge the 
slaughter of my son, even {^though it should be my fate, 
smitten with the thunderbolt of «fove, to lie together wiUi 
the dead bodies in blood and 4ust." 

Thus he spake, and he commanded Fear and Flight to 
yoke his steeds, but he himself girded on his shining armor. 
Then indeed some other greater and more grievous wrath 
and indignation had fallen upon the immortals from Jove, 
had not Minerva, greatly fearing for all the gods, leaped forth 
from the vestibule, and lefb the throne where she sat. From 
his head she snatched the helmet, and the shield from his 
shoulders, and taking the brazen spear out of his strong hand, 
she placed it upright; ard rebuked impetuous Mars with 
[these] words: 

"Infuriated one, infatuited in mind, thou art undone ! are 
thy ears indeed useless for hearing, and have thy sense and 

* Compare Virg. JEn. '. 211: "Spem vultu ^imulat, premit altum 
corde dolorem," with Seneca ad PoL 24. Nemesian. Eclog. iv. IT: 
" Qtiid vultu mentenx premis, ac spem fh)iite serenas." Liv. zzvill 8 : 
"Moerebat qnidem ot angebatur .... in concilio tamen dissimulans 
j<»»^t»*diDe't» » •^Vo ^nimo disseruit." 
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shame perished ? Dost thou not hear what the white-onned 
goddess Juno says, and she has just noT^ come from Olym- 
pian Jove ? Dost thou thyself wish, having fulfilled many 
misfortunes, to return to Olympus very much grieved, and 
bv compulsion, and also to create a great evil to all the rest 1 
Tor he will immediately leave the IVojans and magnanimous 
Greeks, and will come against us, about to disturb us in 
Olympus ; and will seize us one after the other, whoever is 
culpable and who is not. Wherefore I exhort thee now to 
lay aside thy wrath on account of thy son, for already some 
one, even superior to him in strength and in hands, either is 
slain, or will be hereafter ; for it would be a difRciQt task to 
liberate [from death] the race and offspring of all men." 

So saying, she seated impetuous Mars upon his throne. 
But Juno called Apollo outside the house, and Iris, who is 
the messenger among the immortal gods, and addressing 
them, spoke winged-words : 

^' Jove orders you twain to repair with all haste to Ida; 
but when ye arrive, and look upon the countenance of Jove, 
do whatsoever he may urge and command." 

Then indeed, having thus spoken, venerable Juno retired, 
and sat down upon her throne; but they, hastening, flew 
and arrived at Ida of many rills, the mother of wild beasts. 
They found the far-seeing son of Saturn sitting upon lofty 
Gargarus, and an odoriferous cloud encircled him around. 
But coming before cloud-compelling Jove, they stood ; nor 
was he enraged in his mind, beholding them, because they 
uickly obeyed the commands of his dear wife. And first to 
is he addressed winged words : 

*' Haste, begone, fleet Iris, tell all these things to king 
Neptune, nor be thou a &lse messenger. Order him, having 
ceased from the battle and the war, to repair to the assem- 
blies of the gods, or to the vast sea. I^ however, he will 
not obey my words, but shall despise them, let him . then 
consider in lus mind and soul, lest, however powerful he may 
be, he may not be able to withstand me coming against him ; 
for I say that I am superior to him in strength, and elder in 
birth ; but his heart fears not to assert himself equal to me, 
whom even the others dread." 

Thus he spoke, nor was wind-footed, swift Iris disobedient ; 
but she descended from the Idaean mountains to sacred 
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Ilium. And as when snow drifts from the clouds, or cold 
liail, by the impulse of doudniispelling^ Boreas, so quickly 
swift iris with eagerness flew along, and standing near illus- 
trious Neptune, she addressed him : 

" O azure-haired Earth-shaker, I have come hither, bringing 
a certain message to thee from aegis-bearing Jove. He has 
commanded thee, having ceased from the battle and the war, 
to repair either to the assemblies of the gods or to the vast 
sea. But if thou will nqt obey his words, but shalt despise 
tbem, he threatens that he will come hither himself to fight 
against thee ; and advises thee to avoid his hands, because ho 
asserts that he is greatly superior to thee in strength, and 
elder in birth : but thy heart does not fear to profess that 
tbou art equal to him, whom even the others dread." 

But her illustrious Neptune, greatly indignant, then ad* 
dressed : '^Gods ! powerful though he be, he surely has spoken 
proudly, if he will by force restrain me unwilling, who am of 
equal honor. For we are three brothers [descended] from 
Saturn, whom Rhea brought forth : Jupiter and I, and Pluto, 
governing the infernal regions, the third; all things were 
divided into three parts, and each was allotted his dignity.* 
I in the first place, the lots being shaken, was allotted to 
inhabit forever the hoary sea, and Pluto next obtained the 
pitchy darkness ; but Jove in the third place had allotted to 
him the wide heaven in the air and in the clouds. Never* 
theless the earth is still the common property of all, and 
lofly Olympus. Wherefore I shall not live according to the 
will of Jove, but although being very powerful, let him 
remain quiet in his third part; and let him by no means 
temfy me as a coward with his hands. For it would be 
better for him to. insult with terrifio language the daughters 
and sons whom he hath begotten, who will also through 
necessity attend to him, exhorting them." 

But him the fleet wind-footed Iris then answered: ''O' 

More iiterallj, '* producing clear air.'* So Eustathius, or £uma 
tbiua, Erotic, ii. p. 14: AWpiiyeviTijQ Bo/jyidc- Heyne prefers ''in aere 
genitus." 

> On this division of thiogB, see SennuB on Yirg. Mn. i. 143 : Fulgent 
Hyth. i. 1, 3. The ScholiaBts attempt to refer it to the ancient theory 
of the elements. 

3 These three verses were elegantly applied by Sostratea in mitigating 
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azure-haired Earth-shaker, shall I really thus bear back from 
thee to Jove this relentless and violent reply ? Or wilt thou 
change it at alii The minds of the prudent indeed are 
flexible. Thou knowest that the Furies are ever attendant 
on the elders." ' 

But her again earth-shaking Neptune in turn addressed: 
" Goddess Iris, very rightly hast thou delivered this opinion ; 
moreover, it is good when a messenger knows fitting things. 
But on this account severe indignation comes upon my heart 
and soul, because he wishes to chide with angry woi^s mc, 
equal to him by lot, and doomed to an equal destiny. 
Nevertheless, at present, although being indignant, I will 
give way. But another thing will I tell thee, and I will 
threaten this from my soul ; if indeed, without me and prey- 
hunting Minerva, Juno, Mercury, and king Vulcan, he ^lall 
spare l<^y Ilium, nor shall wish to destroy it, and give great 
glory to the Greeks; let him know this, tJiat endless an- 
imosity shall arise between us." 

So saying, the Earth-diaker quitted the Grecian army, 
and proceeding, he plunged into die deep ; but the Greoian 
heroes longed for him. And then doud-compelling Jove 
addressed Apollo: 

"Go now, dear Phoebus, to brazen-helmed Hector; for 
already hath oarth-endrding Neptune departed to the vast 
sea, avoiding our dreadful anger ; for otherwise the rest, who 
are infernal gods, being around Saturn, would surely have 
heard our quarrel. This, however, is much better for me as 
well as for himself that he hath first yielded to my hands 
aooounting himself worthy of blame, because the matter 
would not have been aeoomplished without sweat. But do 
thou take the fringed legis in thy hands, with which, by 
violently shaking it, do thou greatly tenify the Grecian 
heroes. To thyself, however, O &r-darting [Apollo], let 
illustrious Hector be a care. So long then arouse his great 
might unto him, until the Greeks in flight reach the ships 

the intemperate lan^age which Antigonus would &in have addressed to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. See Sextus Emp. adv. Gramm. i. 13, p. 276. 

1 The Fanes are said to wait on men in a double sense ; either fbr evil, 
as upon Orestes after he had slain his mother; or else for good, as upon 
elders when they are injured, to protect them and avenge their wrongs. 
This is an instance that the pagans looked upon birthiight as a right 
divine. Eustath. quoted in ed. Dubl. cf. ix. 607. 
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and the Hellespont. Thaioeforth I shall myself deliberate 
in deed and word, how the Greeks also may revive from 
labor." 

Thus he spoke, nor did Apollo disobey his sire, but he 
descended from the Ideean mountains like unto a swift hawk, 
the dove-destroyer, the swiftest of birds. He £>und the son 
of warlike Priam, noble Hector sitting ; for he no longer lay 
on the ground], but had just collected his senses, recognizing 
lis friends around him. But the panting and perspiration 
liad ceased, since the will of asgis-bearing Jove had aroused 
iiim. Then farniartiE^ Apollo, standmg near, addressed 
[lim: 

*' Hector, son of Priam, why sittest thou apart from the 
rest, fidling in strength 1 Has any grief invaded thee f ' 

But him then crest-tossing Hector languidly addressed: 
'^ And who art thou, best of the gods, who inquirest fiice to 
&oe ? Hast thou not heard that Ajax, brave in the din of 
battle, smote me with a stone upon the breast, and caused me 
to cease from impetuous valor, when slaying his companions 
at the stems of the Grecian ships? And truly I thought 
that I should this day behold the dead, and the mansion of 
Pluto, since I was [on the point of] breathing out my dear 
life." 

But him &r-darting king Apc^lo addressed in turn : *' Be 
<^ good cotti'age now, so great an assistant has the son of 
Saturn sent fonh from Ida to stand up and help thee, Phoebus 
Apollo, of the golden sword : who am accustomed to defend 
at the same time thyself and the lofby city. But come, en- 
Qourage now thy numerous cavalry to drive their fleet steeds 
towai>i the hollow ships ; but I, going before, will level the 
whole way for the horses, and I will turn to flight the Gre- 
cian heroes." 

Thi» speaking, he inspired great strength into the shep- 
herd of the people. As when some stalled horse, fed on 
barley* at the manger, having snapped his halter, runs over 
the plain, striking the earth with his feet (accustomed to 
bathe in the smooth-flowing river), exulting, he holds his 
head on high, and around his shoulders his mane is di- 
ttheveled ; and, trusting to his beauty* — ^his knees easily bear 

i Ct vi 508 ; and on uKoaTijaa^^ But^m Lexil. p. 75, sq. 
s Observe the abrapt change of construction. 
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him to the aooustomed places and pasture of the mares : so 
Hector swiftly moved his feet and knees, encouraging the 
horsemen, after he had heard the voice of the god. But they 
— ^as dogs and rustic men ru^ against either a homed stag 
or wild goat ; which however a lofty rock and shady forest 
protect, nor is it destined from them to catch it ; but at their 
clamor' a bushy-bearded lion appears in the way, and turns 
them all back, although ardently pursuing : thus the Greeks 
hitherto indeed ever kept following in troops, striking with 
their swords and double-edged spears. But when they be' 
held Hector entering the ranks of heroes, they were troubled, 
and the courage of all fell at their feet. 

Then Thoas, the son of Andrsemon, addressed them, by far 
the bravest of the JStolians, skilled in the use of the javelin, 
and brave in the standing fight ; few also of the Greeks ex. 
celled him in the cpunoil when the youths contended in 
eloquence. Who wisely counseling, luirangued them, and 
said: 

" O gods, surely I behold with mine eyes this mighty 
miracle, since Hector has thus risen again, havinff escap^ 
death. Certainly the mind of each was in great hopes that 
he had died by the hands of Telamonian Ajax. But some 
one of the gods has again liberated and preserved Hector, 
who hath already relaxed the knees of many Greeks;- as I 
think is about [to occur] now also, for not without faiv 
sounding Jove does he stand in the van, thus earnest. But 
come, let us all obey as I shall desire. Let us order the 
multitude to retreat toward the ships. But let us, as many 
as boast ourselves to be the best in the army, take a stand, if 
indeed, opppsing, we may at the outset interrupt him, 
upraising our spears ; and I think that he, although raging, 
will dread in mind to enter the band of the Greeks." 

Thus he spoke ; but all heard him attentively, and obeyed. 
Those around the Ajaces and king Idomeneus, Teucer, Me« 
riones, and Meges, equal to Mars, calling the chiefs together, 
marshaled their lines against Hector and the Trojans; 
while the multitude in the rear retreated to the ships of the 
Greeks. But the Trojans in close array pressed forward ; 
and Hector, taking long strides, led the way ; but before hiiu 

' 'Ttto laxnit attracted by their shoutiDg. 
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walked Phoebus Apollo, dad as to his shoulders with a doud,* 
and he held the mighty, dreadful, fringed,* da2zling SBgis, 
which the artist Yulcau had given to Jove, to be borne along 
for the routing of men. Holding this in his hands, he led 
on the people. But the Greeks remained in dose array, and 
a shrill shout arose on both sides. [Many] arrows bounded 

; from the strings, and many spears from gaUant hands : some 
were fixed in the bodies of warlike youths, but many half 
way, before they had toudied the Mr body, stuck in the 

I earth, longing to satiate themselves with flesh. As long as 
Phoebus Apollo held the legis unmoved in his hands, so long 
did the weapons reach both sides, and the people fell. But 
when, looking full in the &oes of the swift-horsed Greeks, he 
shook it, and he himself besides shouted very loudly, then he 
diecked the courage in their breasts, and they became forget- 
ful of impetuous valor. But they — as when two wild beasts, 
in the depth of the dark night,' disturb a drove of oxen or a 
great flock of sheep, coming suddenly upon them, the keeper 
not being present — so the enfeebled Greeks were routed ; 
for among them Apollo sent terror, and gave glory to the 
Trojans and to Hector. Then indeed man slew man, when 
the battle gave way. Hector slew Stichius and Arcesilaus ; 
the one the leader of the brazen-mailed Boeotians; but the 
other the.faithful companion of magnanimous Menestheus. 
But JBueas. slew Medon and lasus: Medon indeed was the 
illegitimate son of godlike O'ileus, and brother. of Ajax ; and 
he dwdt in Phylace, away from his &therland, having slain a 
man, .the brother of his stepmother Eriopis, whom Oileus 
had. betrothed. lasus, however, was appointed leader of the 
Athenians, and was called the son of Sphelus, the son of Bu> 
colus. But Polydamas slew Mecistis, and Polites Echius, in 
the van, and noble Agenor slew Klonius. Paris also wounded 
Deiochous in the extremity of the shoulder from behind, 
while he was flying among the foremost combatants ; and 
drove the brass quite through. 

Wldle they were spoiling these of their armor, the Greeks 
in the mean time falling into the dug trench and stakes, fled 

1 << Kube candentes humeros amictus, Aug^r Apollo." — Hor. Od. 2, 31. 
« Cfl iL 448. Literally, "shaggy, rugged, with fringes around." 
3 C£ Bttttm. LexiL p. 89, whose translation of wxrdf dfxoXy<i) I have 
followed. 
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here and there ; and from necessity entered within the ram- 
part. Bat Hector, shouting aloud, exhorted the TVojans to 
rush upon the ships, and to let go the bloody spoils : " And 
whatever person I ' shall perceive apart from the ships any 
where, there will I cause his death; nor indeed shall hu 
male and female relatives make him when dead partaker of a 
funeral pile, but dogs shall tear him before our city." 

80 saying, with the lash upon the shoulder he drove on 
his horses against the ranks, cheering on the IVojans; but 
they all shouting along with him, directed their cainirawing 
steeds ¥nth a mighty clamor. But Phoebus Apollo in front 
of them, easily overthrowing the banks of the deep ditch 
with his feet, cast [them] into the middle ; and bridged a 
causeway long and wide, as &r as the cast of a spear rraehes, 
when a man, making trial of his strength, hurls it. In that 
way they poured onward by troops, and Apollo [went] before 
them, holding the highly prized aegis. But he overthrew 
the wall of the Greeks very easily, as when any boy does the 
sand from the shore ; who, when amusing himself In child- 
ishness he has made playthings, again destroys them with his 
feet and hands. Thus, O archer rhoebus, didst thou destroy 
the great labor and toil of the Greeks, and didst exdte flight 
among themselves. In this manner indeed, remaining, they 
were penned up at the ships; animating each other, and 
raising up their hands to all the gods, they each loudly 
offered vows. But the guardian of the Greeks, Germian 
Nestor, most particularly prayed, stretdiing forth his hands 
to the starry heaven: "O father Jove, if ever any one in 
fruitful Argos, to thee burning the &t thighs of either oxen 
or sheep, supplicated that he might return, and thou didst 
promise and assent; be mindful of these things, O Olympian, 
and avert the cruel day ; nor thus permit the Greeks to be 
subdued by the Trojans." 

Thus he spoke, praying: but provident Jove loudly thun- 
dered, hearing the prayers of the Neleian old man. But the 
Trojans, when they understood the will of 8^s-bearing Jove, 
rushed the more against the Greeks, and were mindful of 

' Observe this sadden and animated change of person, which has been 
noticed bj Longinus, xzviu and Dionjs. Halic. de Horn. Poea. § 8. This 
irregularity- is very common in the Greek Testament C£ L&e v. 14; 
Acts L 4; xTiL 3 ; xxiii. 22 ; zxv. 8 ; with the notes of Kuinoel and Frio»ii& 
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battle. And as a mighty wave of tho i¥ide-flowing ocean 
dashes over the sides of a ship, when the force of the wind 
impels it (for the most of all increases waves) ; so the Tro- 
jans with a mighty shout mounted over the wall. And 
having driven in their horses, they fought at the stems, 
hand. to hand with two-edged spears, the one party from 
their chariots, but the other on high from their black ships, 
having ascended them with long poles which lay in their 
vessels, for fighting by sea, well glued, and olad on the tip 
with brass. 

But Patrodus, as long indeed as the Greeks and Trojans 
fought round the wall, without the swifb ships, so long he 
sat in the tent of valor-loving Eurypylus, and delighted him 
witli his discourse; and to the severe wound he applied 
medicines, assuagers of dark pains. But when he perceived 
that the Trojans had burst within the walls, and moreover 
that a damor and flight of the Greeks had arisen, then 
indeed he groaned, and smote both his thighs with his down- 
ward-bent hands ; and lamenting, spoke : 

^ O Eurypylus, I can not remain any longer here with thee, 
although needing much, for now has a mighty contest arisen. 
But let thy attendant entertain thee, and I will hasten to 
Achilles, that I may encourge him to fight. And who 
knows whedier, with Grod's assistance, persuading, I may 
move his soul 1 for the admonition of a companion is effect- 
ual" But him his feet then bore away thus speaking. 
Meanwhile the Greeks firmly withstood the Trojans rushing 
on, nor were they able to repel them from the ships, although 
being fewer; nor could the Trojans, breaking dirough tho 
phalanxes of the Greeks, be mingled with the tents or ships. 
But as a plumb-line in the hands of a skillful ship-wright 
(who knows well the whole art by the precepts of Minerva) 
correctly adjusts the naval plank, so was the battle and war 
equally extended. Some indeed supported the conflict round 
one ship, and others round another, but Hector advanced 
against glorious Ajax. Thus, these two undertook the task 
round one ship, nor were they able, the one to drive the 
other away and bum the ship with fire, nor the other to 
repulse him, since a divinity had brought him near. Then 
illustrious Ajax smote upon the breast with his spear 
C^letor, son of Qytius, bearing fire agiunst the ship; and 
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falling, he resounded, and the torch fell from his hand. But 
when Hector perceived with his eyes his cousin fallen in tiic 
dust before the black ship, he cheered on the Trojans and 
Lycians, loudly exclaiming : 

'^ Ye Trojans and Lycians, and close-fighting Dardanians, 
do not now retire from the fight in this narrow pass. But 
preserve the son of Gytius, lest the Greeks despoil him of 
Ins armor, having fiiUen in th^ contest at the ships." Thus 
having spoken, he took aim with his shining spear at Ajax, 
whom he missed; but [he smote] LycophJon, the son of 
Mastor, the servant of Ajax, a Cytherean, who dwelt with 
him, since he had killed a man among the celebrated 
Cythereans. He struck him on the head over the ear, with 
the sharp brass, while he was standing near Ajax ; but ho 
fell supine to the ground from the stem of the sldp in the 
dust, and his limbs were relaxed. Then Ajax shuddered, 
and accosted his brother : '* Dear Teucer, now is our fidthful 
companion, the son of Mastor, whom being domesticated in 
Cytnera, we honored equally with our beloved parents in 
our palaces ; but him magnanimous Hector has slain. Where 
now are thy death-bearing arrows and bow, which Phoebus 
Apollo gave thee 1" 

Thus he spoke; but he understood; and running, he stood 
near him, bolding in his hand his bent bow, and arrow- 
bearing quiver ; and very quickly he shot his arrows among 
the Trojans. He struck CHtUs, the illustrious son of Pisenor, 
the compamon of Polydamas, the renowned son of Panthons, 
holding the reins in his hands. He indeed was employed in 
[guiding] the horses ; for he directed them there, where the 
most numerous phalanxes were thrown in confusion, grati' 
fying Hector and the Trojans. But soon came evil upon 
him, which no one averted from him, although eager ; for the 
bitter shaft fell upon his neck from behind, and he fell from 
the diariot, while his horses started back, rattling the enapty 
car. But king Polydamas very quickly perceived it^ and 
first came to meet his horses. Them he intrusted to Asty- 
iious, sou of Protiaon, and exhorted him much to keep the 
horses near him within sight ; but he himself returning was 
mingled with the foremost combatants. Teucer, however, 
drew another arrrow against brazen-armed Hector, and would 
have made him cease from battle, at the ships of the Greeks^ 
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if striking him li^hile bravely fighting, he had taken away 
his life. But it did not escape the prudent mind of Jove, 
who protected Hector, and deprived Teucer, the son of 
Telamon, of glory ; and who (Jove) broke the well-twisted 
string, in his blameless bow, as he was drawing against 
[Hector] ; but the brass-laden arrow was turned off inanothei 
direction, and the bow fell from his hand. Then Teuoei 
shuddered, and addressed his brother : 

^Ye gods! a deity, without doubt, cuts short the plans 
of our battle, who has shaken the bow from my hand, and 
has snapped asunder the newly-twisted string which I tied 
to it this morning, that it might sustain the shafts frequently 
bounding from it." 

But him the mighty Telamonian Ajax then answered: 
" O my friend, permit then thy bow and numerous arrows 
to lie aside, since a god has confounded them, envying the 
Greeks ; but, taking a long spear in thy hands, and a shield 
upon thy shoulder, fight against the Trojans, and encourage 
the other forces. Nor let them take the well-benched ships 
without labor at least, although having subdued us, but let 
us be mindful of the fight." 

Thus he spoke ; and he placed his bow within the tents. 
Then around his shoulders he hung a fourfold shield, and 
upon his brave head fixed a well-made helmet, crested with 
horse hair, and the plumQ nodded dreadfully from above. 
And he grasped a stout spear, tipped with sharp brass, and 
hastened to advance, and running very quickly, stood beside 
Ajax. But when. Hector perceived the arrows of Teucer 
frustrated^ he encouraged the Trojans and Lycians, calling 
aloud : 

^^ Ye Trojans, Lycians, aud close-fighting Dardanians, be 
men, my friends, and be mindful of impetuous valor at the 
hollow ships; for I have beheld with my eyes the arrows of 
tbeir diief warrior rendered vain by Jove. Easily recog- 
nizable among men is the power of Jove, as well among 
those into whose hsMids he has delivered superior glory, as 
those whom he deteriorates, and does not wish to defend. 
As now he diminishes the might of the Greeks, and aids us. 
But fight in close array at the ships, and whichever of you, 
wounded or stricken, shall draw on his death and fate, let 
him die ; it is not inglorious to him to die fighting for his 
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country; but his wife shall be safe^ and his children left 
behind him, his house and patrimony unimpaired, if indeed 
the Greeks depart with their ships to their dear fatherland." 

So saying, he kindled the strength and spirit of each : and 
Ajax ag^ on the other side, animated his companions : 

'^ShMne, oh Aleves ! now is the moment for us either to 
perish, or to be preserved and to repel destruction from the 
ships. Do ye expect that if crest-tossing Hector capture the 
ships, ye will reach on foot each his native landl Do yc 
not h^ Hector, who now rages to fire the ships, inciting all 
his people ? Nor indeed does he invite them to come to a 
dance, but to battle. But for us there is no opinion or 
design better than this, to join in close fight our hands and 
strength. Better, either to perish at once, or live, rather 
than thus uselessly to be wasted away for a length of time 
in dire contention at the ships, by inferior men." 

So saying, he aroused the strength and courage of each. 
Then Hector indeed slew Schedius, son of PerimcSes, prince 
of the Phoceans; and Ajax slew Laodamas, leader of the 
infantry, the illustrious son of Antenor. Polydamas slew 
Cyllenian Otus, the companion of the son of Phyleus, chief 
of the magnanimous Epeans. Meges rushed upon him, per- 
ceiving it, but Polydamas stooped obliquely, and he missed 
him ; for Apollo did not suffer the son of Panthous to be 
subdued among the foremost warriors. But he wounded 
CrcBsmus in the middle of the breast with his spear, but 
&lling, he resounded; and he stripped the' arms from his 
shoulders. In the mean time Dolops, the descendant of 
Lampus, well skilled in the spear, leaped upon him (he 
whom Lampus, son of Laomedon, the best of men, begat, 
skilled in impetuous fight), who then attacking him in close 
fight, struck the middle of Meges' shield with his spear : but 
the thick corselet defended hun, which he wore, compact in 
its cavities. This Phyleus formerly brought from Ephyre, 
from the river Selle'is : for his host, Euphetes, king of men, 
had given it to him, to bear into the battle as a defense 
against the enemy ; and which then warded off destruction 
from the body of his son. But Meges with his sharp spear 

1 The verb oTpevyeaOaiy which may be compared with u7co)u6ui^eiv in 
Od. xii. 351, is mterpreted by Apollonios KaTanweZaOai, Cf. Hesjcb. 
tip. 1603, t il p. 1278. 
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smote tke base of the highest cone of his brazen horse-haired 
lielmet, and struck off his horse-haired crest; and the whole 
fell on the ground in the dust, lately shining with purple. 
While the one (Meges) standing firm, fought with the otl»Br 
(Dolops), and still expected victorj; meanwhile, warlike 
Menelaus came as an assistant to him (Meges), and stood at 
his side with his spear, escaping notice, and wounded him 
from behind in the shoulder; but the spear, driven with 
violence, passed tiurough his breast, proceeding further ; and 
he fell on his face. Both then rusl^ on, about to tear tho 
brazen armor from his shoulders; but Hector strenuously 
exhorted all his relations, and rebuked the gallant Melanippus 
first, the son of Hicetaon. He till then had fed his curved' 
footed oxen at Percote, the enemy being yet at a distance ; 
but when the equally-plied barks of the Greeks had arrived, 
he came back to Troy, and was distinguished among the 
Trojans; and he dwelt near Priam, and he honored him 
equally with his sons. But Hector rebuked him ; and spoke 
and addressed him : 

''Shall we be thus remiss, O Melanippus 1 Is not thy 
heart moved, thy kinsman being slain ? Dost thou not per- 
ceive how busy Uiey are about the arms of Dolops 1 But foU 
low ; ifor it is no longer justifiable to fight at a distance with 
the Greeks, before that either we slay them, or that they 
tear lofty Ilium from its summit, and slay its citizens." So 
saying, he led on, and the godlike hero followed with him. 
Bat mighty Telamonian Ajax aroused the Greeks. 

'' O my friends, be men, and set honor* in your hearts, 
and have reverence for each other during the vehement con- 
flicts. For more of those men who reverence [each other] 
are saved than slain ; but of the fugitives, neither glory arises, 
nor any defense." 

Thus he spoke, but they too were eager to repel [tho 
enemy]. And they fixed his advice in their mind, and in- 
closed the ships with a brazen fence ; but Jove urged on the 
Trojans. And Menelaus, brave in the din of battle, incited 
Antilochiis : 

^' O Antilochus, no other of the Greeks is younger than 
thou, nor swifter of foot, nor strong, as thou [art], to fight. 

^ C£ T. 530, ziiL 121, with the notes. 

c 
Digitized by VjOOQ iC 
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Would^ that, attacking some hero of the Trojansy thou ooiddst 
wound him." 

So saying, he on his part withdrew again, and he aroused 
him. '.But he (Antilochus) leaped fonh from among the 
foremost warriors, and took aim with his shining spear, 
gazing around him ; but the Trojans retired, the hero harlmg. 
But he did not cast his weapon in vain, for he struck mag- 
nanimous Melanippus, the son of Hicetaon, in the breast, 
near the pap, advancing to the battle. And &lling, he made 
a crash, and his arms rang upon him. But Antilochus 
sprang upon him, as a dog ijiat rushes on a wounded &wd, 
which the huntsman aiming at, has wounded, leaping from its 
lair, and relaxed its limbs under it. Thus, O Melanippus, 
did warlike Antilochus spring on thee, about to despoil thee 
of thy armor : but he did not escape noble Hector, vbo 
came against him, running through the battle. But Anti- 
lochus did not await him, though being an expert warrior^ 
but he fled, like unto a wild beast that has done some mis- 
chief, which, having slain a dog or herdsman in charge of 
oxen, flies, before a crowd of men is assembled : so fled the 
son of Nestor ; but the Trojans and Hector, with great dam- 
or, poured forth their deadly weapons. Yet when he 
reached the band of his own companions, being turned round, 
he stood*. But the Trojans, like raw-devouring lions, rushed 
upon the ships, and were fulfilling the commands of Jove ; 
who ever kept exciting their great strengtli, and enervated 
the courage, of the Greeks, and took away their glory ; but 
encouraged those. For his mind wished to bestow glory on 
Hector, the son of Priam, that he might cast the dreaddjUy- 
buming, indefatigable fire upon the crooked barks ; and ac- 
complish all the unseasonable prayer of Thetis. 

For this did provident Jove await, till he should behold 
with his eyes the flame of a burning vessel ; for from that 
time he was about to make a retreat of the Trojans from tho 
ships, and to afford glory to the Greeks. Designing these 
things, he aroused Hector, the son of Priam, against the hol- 
low ships, although himself very eager. But he taged, as 
when Mars [rages], brandishing his spear, or [when a de- 
structive fire rages in the mountains, in the thickets of a deep 

1 Fi is Dut for eWe, 
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wood. And foam arose about his mouth, and his ejes flashed 
from beneath his grim eyebrows ; and the helm was shaken 
awfully upon the temples of Hector, fighting ; for Jove him- 
self from the 8&ther was an assistant to him, and honored 
and glorified him al<Mie among many men ; beeause he was 
destmed to be short-iiyed : for Pallas Minerva already im^ 
pelled him toward the fatal day, by the might of the son of 
Peleus. And he wished to break the ranks of heroes, trying 
them, wheresoever he beheld the greatest crowd and the best 
arms. But not thus was he able to break through them, 
although very eager; for they, compact in squares, sustained 
his attack, as a lofty, huge cliff, being near the hoary deep, 
which abides the impetuous inroads of the shrill winds, and the 
swollen billows which are dashed against it. Thus the Greeks 
firmly awaited the Trojans, nor fled. But he, gleaming with 
fire on all sides, rushed upon the crowd ; and fell upon them, 
as when an impetuous wave, wind-nurtured from Uie clouds, 
dashes against a swift ship, an*d it [the ship] is wholly envel- 
oped with the spray, and a dreadful blast of wind roars within 
the sail: but the sailors tremble in znind, fearing, because 
they are borne but a little way from death : thus was the 
mind of the Greeks divided in their breasts. He, however, 
like a destructive lion coming upon oxen which feed in 
myriads in the moist ground of a spacious marsh, and among 
them a keeper not very skillful in fighting with a wild 
beast for the daughter of a crooked-homed ox ;^ he indeed 
always accompanies the foremost or the hindmost cattle, 
whOe [the lion] springing into the midst, devours an ox, 
and all the rest fly in terror; thus then were the Greeks 
wondroualy put to flight by Hector and fiitfaer Jove, all-— but 
[Hector] slew only MyoensBan P^phetes, the dear son of 
Copreus, who went with a messenger of king Eurystheus to 
mighty Hercules. From this &r inferior fether sprung a son 
superior in all kinds of accomplishments, as well in the race 
as im the combat, and who in prudence was among the first 
of the Myceneeans, who at that time gave into the hands of 
Hector superior glory. For, turning backward, he trod upon 
the rim of his shield which he bore, a fence' against javelins, 

. > tL e^ about, its carcass. The Scholiast also gives another interpreta- 
tion, viz., '^ to prevent his killing an ox ;" but Kennedy, with reason, 
prefers the former one 
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"which reached to his feet ; by this incommoded, he fell upon 
his back, and the helmet terribly sounded round the temples 
of him fallen. But Hector quickly perceiYed, and mnning, 
stood near him, and fixed his spear in his breast, and slew 
him near his beloyed companions, nor indeed were they able, 
although grieyed for their comrade, to avail him, for they 
themselvies greatly feared noble Hector. But they retreated 
within the line of their ships,^ and the extreme ships inclosed 
them, which were first drawn up : and the others were poured 
in. The Argives, therefore, from necessity, retreated from 
the foremost vessels, and remained there at their teBis in 
close array, and w^e not dispersed through the camp, for 
shame and fear restrained them, and they unceasingly ex- 
horted one another with shouting. More particularly did 
Gerenian Nestor, the guardian of the Greeks, adjiire them by 
their parents, earnestly supplicating each man : 

*^ O my friends, be men, and place a sense of reverence' of 
other men in your minds. Gall to memory, each of you, 
your children, wives, property, and parents, as well he to 
whom they survive as he to whom they are dead ; fi>r by 
those not present I here supplicate you to stand bravely, nor 
be ye turned to flight'' So saying, he aroused the might and 
spiiit of each. But for them Minerva removed the heaven- 
sent doud of darkness from their eyes ; and abundant light 
arose to them on both sides, both toward the ships. uid 
toward the equally destructive battle. Then they observed 
Hector, brave in the din of battle, and his companions, as well 
whatever of them stood behind and did not fi^t as tiiose who 
fought the battle at the swiflb ships. Nor was it longer 
pleasing to the mind of great4iearted Ajax to stand there 
where the other sons of ^e Greeks stood together ; but he 
went about upon the decks of the vessels, takii^ long irtrides, 
and wielding in his hands a great sea^hting pole, studded 
with iron nails, twenty-two cubits long. And as when a man 
well skilled in vaulting upon steeds, who, after he has sheeted 
four horses out of a greater number, driving them from the 

> " They now hM their tkipt in view^ which were arranged in a two- 
fold line, from the outermost whereof the Greeks were driven in upon 
their tents, disposed in the intennediate position between the Unea of the 
vessels. "^-Kennedy. 

« Cf: V. B30. 
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plain^ urges them toward a mighty city, along the public 
wBj ; and him many men and women behold with admiration*, 
but be, always leaping up firmly and safely, changes altem- 
^ely from one to the other,^ while diey are flying along : so 
went Ajax along many decks of swift ships, shouting loudly, 
and his voice reached to the sky; and, always terribly 
shouting, he ordered the Greeks to defend their ships easA 
tents. Nor, indeed, did Hector remain am<»ig the crowd of 
well-corseleted Trojans ; but as the tawny eagle pounces upon 
a flock of winged birds, feeding on a river^s bank, either 
geese or cranes, or long-necked swans, so did Hector direct 
his course toward an azure-prowed vessel, rushing against it ; 
but Jove, with a very mighty hand, impelled him from be- 
hind, and animated his forces alons with him. Again was a 
sharp contest waged at the ships, i ou would have said that 
unwearied and inde&tigable they met each other in battle, so 
furiously they fought. And to them fighting this was the 
opinion: the Greeks, indeed, thought that they could not 
escape from, destruction, but must perish. But the soul of 
each within his breast, to the Trojans, hoped, to bum the 
ships, and slay the Grecian heroes. They thinking these 
things, opposed one another. 

But Hector seized the stem of a sea-traversing bark, 
beautiful, swift, which had carried Protesilaus' to Troy, but 
did not bear him back again to his flitherland. Round his 
ship die Greeks and Trojans were now slaying one another 
in close combat; nor did they indeed at a distance await the 
attacks of arrows and of javelins, but standing near, having one 
mind, they fouglM; with sharp battle-axes and hatchets, with 
large swords and two-edged spears. And many &ir swords, 
black-hilted, with massive handles, fell to the ground, some 
indeed from the hands, and others from the shoulders of the 
contending heroes; and the dark earth streamed with gore. 
But Hector, after he had seized [the vessel] by the stem, did 

» As the "deaultores" (Liv. xxiiL 29). Hence "desultor amoris," in 
Ovid, Amor. 1 3, 15, to denote an inconstant lover ; " desultoria acientia/* 
Apnleius, Met I prse£, speaking of his own varied fable. 

3 The reader will do well to read the beautiful sketch of this hero's 
deification after death in Philostratus's preface to the Heroioa. He wav 
the first of the Greeks who fell, being slain hy Hector as he leaped firom 
the vessel (Hjgin. Fab. ciii. ; Auson. Epigr. z^). He was buri^ on the 
GbenoQese) near the cltj Plagusa. Hygin. P. A it 40. 
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not let go, holding the furthest^ edge with his hands, and ho 
cheered on the Trojans : 

" Bring fire, and at the same time do yonrselves together 
excite the battle. Now hath Jove vouchsafed us a day worth 
all,' to take the ships, which, coming hither against the will of 
the gods, brought man^ evils upon us through the cowardice 
of our elders, who kept me back when desirous myself to fight 
at the stems of the ships, and restrained the people. But if, 
indeed, &r-sounding Jove then injured' our minds, he now 
impels and orders us." Thus he spoke, but they rushed the 
more agdnst the Greeks. Even Ajax no longer sustained 
them, for he was overwhelmed with darts ; but, thinking he 
should fall, retired back a short space to the seven-feet bench, 
and deserted the deck of his equal ship. There he stood 
watching, and with his spear continually r^ulsed the Trojans 
&om the ships, whoever might bring the indefatigable ^re ; 
and always shouting dreadfully, he animated the Greeks : 

'* O my friends, Grecian heroes, servants of Mars, be men, 
my friends, and be mindful of impetuous strength. Whether 
do we think that we have any assistants in the rear, or any 
stronger rampart which may avert destruction from the men 1 
Indeed there is not any other city near, fortified with towers, 
where we may be ddended, having a reinforcing army ; but 
bordering on the sea, we sit in the plain of the well-armed 
Trojans, far away from our native land ; therefore safety fa in 
our exertions, not in remission of battle." 

He said, and furious, ohaiged with his eharp spear whoever 
of the Trojans was borne toward the hollow ships with burn- 
ing fire, for the sake of Hector who incited "them ;-7-him Ajax 
wounded,- receiving him with his long spear; and he slew 
twelve in dose fight before the ships. 

' The Oxford translator renders u<j>XaaTov " the taffereL" 
' This is, I think, much more spirited than the Scholiasts iravrup 
novuv laoppairovj or travrav ruv ToTifirfOevrov, Supply, ther^re, 

ifflOTiiV. ... 

* u e., befooled our senses, taking away our proper spirit. So Theognis 
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BOOK THE SIXTEENTH. 



ARGUMENT. 

Patrodns at lenffth obtains pennission from AcMlleSi and enters the tght, 
on condition that he should return after liberating the Greeks fh>m their 
immediate peril. - He comes opportunely to the assistance of Ajaz, routs 
the Trojans, and kills Sarpedon, whose body, but without the armor, 
is rescued by Hector and Glaucus. Forgetful of his promise to Achilles, 
Patrodns pursues the Trojans to their very walls. He is driven back 
by Apollo, but slays the oharioteer of Hector, Oebriones. He is sud- 
denly jKfllicted with stupor by ApoUo, and dies by the hand of Hector, 
whose death he foretells. Hector pursues Automedon with the chariot 
of Achilles toward the ship. 

Thus, then, they were fighting for the well-benched ship. 
But Patroclus stood beside Achilles, the shepherd of the peo- 
ple, shedding warm^ tears; as a black-water fountain, which 
pours its sable tide down from a lofty rock. But swift-footed 
noble Aehilles, seeing, pitied him, and addressing him, spoke 
winged words: . 

^^ Why weepest thou, O Patroelus, as an infant girl, who, 
running along with her mother, importunes to be taken up, 
catchiiig' her by. the robe, and detains her hastening ; and 
weeping,' looks at her [mother] till she is taken up ? — ^like 
unto ber, O Patrodus, dost thou shed the tender tear. Dost 
thoti bear any tidings to the Myrmidons, or to me myself? 
Or hast thou alone heard any news from Phthial They say 
that, indeed, Mencetius, the son of Actor, still lives, and that 
Peleu% the son of iEacus, lives among the Myrmidons : for 
deeply should we lament for either of them dying. Or dost 
thou mourn for the Greeks; because they thus perish at their 
hollow ships, on account of their injustice ? Speak out, nor 
conceal it in thy mind, that we both may know." 

* Xongpas, iv. t : Adxpua ^v iirl rovroig ^epfwrepa, which Mollus, re- 
ferring to Homer, thus explains : " Laciymse, quae ex magno impetu, 
et animi affectu quasi calido, neutiquam simulatss prosiliebant." 

13 
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But deeply sighing, O knight Patroolus, him thou didst 
address : '' O Aclulles, son of Peleus, by far the bravest of the 
Greeks, be not indignant ; since a grief so heavy does oppress 
the Greeks: for now all they, as many as were formerly 
most valiant, lie in the ships, wounded or stricken. Brave 
Diomede, indeed, the son of Tydeus, is wounded, and spear- 
renowned Ulysses is stricken, as also Agamemnon ; and 
Eurypylus is also wounded in the thigh with an arrow. 
About these, indeed, physicians skilled in many remedies are 
employed healing their wounds: but thou, O Achilles, art 
inexorable. Never may such anger seize me at least, as thee, 
O cruelly brave, dost preserve. What other afler-bom man 
will be defend^ by thee, if thou will not avert unworthy 
ruin from the Greeks ? merciless one ! Certainly the knight 
Peleus was not thy father, nor Thetis thy mother ; but the 
gray* Ocean produced thee, and the lofty rocks ; for thy mmd 
is cruel. But if thou wouldst avoid any oracle in thy mind, 
and thy venerable mother has told any to thee from Jove, at 
least send me quickly, and at the same time give me the 
rest of the army of the Myrmidons, if perchance I may be- 
come any aid to the Greeks. Grant me also to be armed on 
my shoulders with thy armor, if perchance the. Trojans, Hken- 
ing me to thee, may cease from battle, land the warlike sons 
of the Greeks, now fatigued, breathe again ; and there be a 
%hort respite from war.' But we [who are] fresh, can easfly 
repulse men worn out with battle from ouk* ships and tents 
toward the city." / • 

Thus he spoke, supplicating, very ra^; for, assuredly, he 
was about to supplicate for himself evil 4leath and &te. 
Whom, deeply sigmng, swift-footed Achilles addressed : ' 

''Alas! most noble Patroclus, . what has thou saidf I 
neither regard my oracle which I have heard, nor has my 
venerable mother told any thing to me from Jove. Biit.this 
bitter grief comes upon my heart and soul, when a man who 
excels in power, wishes to deprive his equal'. of his portion, 
and to take back his reward because he excels in power. 

' Alluding to the color of the ooean when raffled hy a storm. With 
the following passage compare Theocrit. iii. 15, sqq. ; Eurip. Baoch. 971, 
iqq. ; Yirg. ^n. iy. 865, sqq. ; Eel. yiii 43, sqq., with Macrob. Sat. v. 11. 

2 C£ xL 800, with the note. 

3 i. c, in dignity. 
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This to me is a bitter grief, since I have suffered sorrows 
in my mind* The maid whom the sons of the Greeks se- 
lected as a reward for me, and [whom] I won by my spear, 
having sacked a well-fortified city, her has king Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus, taken back out of my hands, as from some 
dishonored alien. But we shall allow these things to be 
among the things that were ;' nor b it right, inde^ to be 
continually enr^ed in one's mind. Certainly I affirmed 
that I would not put a stop to my wrath, before that 
clamor and war should reach my ships. But do thou put on 
thy shoulders my famous armor, and lead on the war-loving 
Myrmidons to battle; since now a black cloud of Trojans 
hath strongly surrounded the ships, and the Greeks are 
hemmed in by the shore of the sea, possessing now but a 
small portion of land. And the whole city of the Trojans 
has rushed on, confident, because they behold not the front 
of my helmet gleaming near. Certainly, quickly flying, 
would they have filled the trenches with their bodies, if 
king Agamemnon had known mildness to me; but now 
they iure fighting around the army. For the spear does 
not rage in the hands of Diomede, the son of Tydeus, to 
avert destructioii from the Greeks : nor do I at all hear the 
voice of Agamemnon shouting from his odious head ; but 
l^the voice] of man-slaughtering Hector, animating the Tro- 
jans, resounds : while they with a shout possess the whole 
plain, conquering the Greeks in battle. Yet even thus, 
Patroclus, do thou Ml on them bravely, warding off de- 
struction from the ships; nor let them consume the vessels 
with blazing fire, and cut off thy own return. But obey, as 
I shall lay the sum of my advice in thy mind, in order tihat 
thou mayest obtain for me great honor and glory from all 
the Greeks ; and they may send back to me the beautiful 
maid, and afford [me] besides rich presents. Having repulsed 
the .enemy from the ships, return back : and if^ indeed, the 
]oud-thunderlng husband of Juno permit thee to obtain 
glory, do hot be desirous of fighting with the warlike 
Trojans apart firom me ; for thou wouldst render me more 
dishonored ; nor, exulting in the battle and havoc, lead on 
as &r as Ilium, slaughtering the Trojans, lest some of tho 

* i. c, "Let bygones bo bygones.'* — ^Dnblin ed. 

Digitized by VjOOQ iC 
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immortal gods come down from Olympus [against thee] ; for 
far-darting Apollo greatly loves them. But return aflter 
Ihou hast given safety to the ships, and allow the others 
to contend through the plain. For would that, O &ther 
Jove, Minerva, and Apollo, not one of the Trojans, as many 
as there are, may escape death, nor any of the Greeks: 
while to us two it [may be granted] to avoid destruction, 
that we alone might overthrow the sacred bulwarks of 
Troy." 

llius they indeed discussed these matters with each other. 
But Ajax no longer remained firm,^ for he was pressed hard 
with weapons; because the counsel of Jove overpowered him, 
and the fierce Trojans hurling. And a dreadful clang did 
his glittering helmet round his temples emit, being struck, 
and he was constantly smitten upon the well-made studs of 
his casque. He was fatigued in the left shoulder, by always 
firmly holding his movable shield ; nor could they, pressing 
him all around with their weapons, drive him [firom his place]. 
Unceasingly afflicted was he with severe panting, and every 
where from his limbs poured copious perspiration, nor was 
he able to respire ; for every where evil was heaped upon evil. 

Declare now to me, ye Muses, possessing Olympic habita- 
tions, how first the fire fell upon the ships of the weeks ! 

Hector, standing near, struck the ashen spear of Ajax 
with his great sword, at the socket of the blade behind, and 
cut it quite off; Telamoniah Ajax indeed vainly brandished 
the mutilated spear in his hand ; but the brazen blade rang, 
falling upon the earth at a distance from him. Then Ajax 
knew in his blameless soulj and shuddered at the deeds of the 
gods ; because the lofty thundering Jove cut off his plans of 
war, and willed the victory to the Trojans. Whei^fbria he 
retired out of the reach of the weapons, and liiey hurled the 
indefatigable fire at the swifl ships, the inextinguishable flame 

* Compare the splendid description in Ennius apud Macrob. Sat vl 3 ; 
" Undique conveniunt, vel imber, tela Tribuno. 
Gonfigunt parmam, tinnit hastilibtts uoibo, 
JEntad sonitant galeee : sed neio pdte qaisquam 
Undique nitendo corpua diaoerpere ferro. 
Semper abundanteis haetas frangitque, qoatitqiie, 
Totum sudor habet corpus, moltumque laborat : 
Nee respirandi fit copia praepete ferro." 
Of. Virg. MnJlx, 806, sqqi ; Stat. Theb. ii. 668, sqq. 
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of whieb was immediately diffused around. Thus indeed the 
fiame surrounded the stetn ; but Achilles, smiting his thighs, 
addressed Patroclus: 

'* Haste, O.most noble steed>directing Patroclus (I per. 
edve, indeed, the fury of the hostile fire at the ships), lest 
they now take the vessels, and there bo not an opportunity 
of flying; put on thy armor very quickly, and I shall 
assemble the Iforces." 

Thus he spoke ; but Patroclus armed himself in glittering 
brass. First, indeed, he put the beautiful greaves around his 
legs, fitted with clasps ; next he placed the corselet of the 
8wift-fi>oted descendant of ^^£acus upon his breast, variegated, 
and studded wiUi stars: and suspended from his shoulders 
his silver-studded sword, brazen, and then the great and 
sturdy shield. But upon his gallant head he placed the 
well-made helmet, crested with horse-hair; and dreadfully 
the plume nodded from above. He took besides two strong 
spears, which well fitted his hands ; but the spear alone of 
blameless JBaddes, ponderous, lai^e, and strong, he did not 
take ; which, indeed, no other of the Greeks could brandish, 
but Achilles alone knew how to wield it ; a Pelian ash which 
Chiron had given to his sire, [cut] from the tops of Pelion, 
about to be death to heroes. He also commanded Automedon 
quickly to yoke the steeds, whom, next, to rank-breaking 
Achilles, he most honored, because he was most &ithful to 
liim in battle, to stand the charge. Wherefore Automedon 
yoked the fleet horses, Xanthus and Balius, which kept pace 
with the winds. Them the Harpy Podarge bore to Zephy. 
rus, the wind, while feeding in the meadows by the stream 
of Ooeanus. And in the outer harness he &stened illustrious 
Pedasus, whom Achilles led away long since, having sacked 
the city of E<^tion ; and which [steed], though being mortal, 
accompanied immortal steeds. But Achilles, going about, 
armed all the Myrmidons through the tents with their 
armor ; but they, like carnivorous wolves, in whose hearts 
is immente strength, and which, having slain a great homed 
stag in the mountains, tearing, devour it ; but the jaws of 
all are red with blood : and then they rush in a pack, lap- 
ping with slender tongues the surface of the dark water 
from a black water fountain, vomiting forth clots of blood ; 
but the courage in their breasts is dauntless, and their 
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stomach is distended : so rushed the leaders and chiefs of 
the Myrmidons round the brave attendant of swift-footed 
.^fiacides, and among them stood warlike Achilles, animating 
both the steeds and the shield-bearing warriors. 

Fifty were the swifb galleys whid^ Adiilles, dear to Jove, 
led to Troy ; and in each were fifty men, companions at the 
benches. But he had appointed five leaders, in whom he put 
trust, to command them ; and he himself^ being very power- 
ful, governed. One troop indeed Menesthius, with flexible 
corselet, commanded, the son of Sperchius, a Jove-descended 
river ; whom the daughter of Peleus, fkir Polydora, bore to 
inde&tigable Sperobius, a woman having be^i embraced by a 
god ; although, according to report, to Boms, son of Peri^res, 
who openly espoused her, giving infinite marriage gifts. But 
warlike Eudorus commanded another [company], clandes- 
tinely begotten, whom Polymela, the daughter of Phylas, 
graceful in the dance, bore. Her the powerful slayar of 
Argus' loved, beholding her with his eyes among the dancers 
at a choir of golden-bowed Diana, huntress-maid ; and imme^ 
diately ascending to an upper chamber, pacific Mercurj so- 
ci'etly lay with her : whence she bore to him a son, Eudorus, 
swift to run, and also a warrior. But after that birth-pre- 
siding Dithyia had brought him into light, and he beheld 
the splendor of the sun, the mighty strength of Echecleus, 
son of Actor, led her to his house when he had given in- 
numerable marriage-gifls ; while aged Phylas carefully nur- 
tured and educated him, tenderly loving him, as if being 
his own son. The third, warlike Pisander led, the son of 
Maemalus, who, after the companion of the son of Peleus, 
surpassed all the Myrmidons in fighting with the spear. 
The fourth, the aged knight Phoenix commanded ; and Al- 
cimedon, the illustrious son of Lai^rceus, the fifth. But when 
Achilles, marshaling them well, had placed all with their 
leaders, he enjoined the strict command : 

" Ye Myrmidons, let none of you be forgetful of the threats 
with which, at the swift ships, ye did threaten the Trojans, 
during all my indignation, and blamed me, each of you [in 
this manner] : ' O cruel son of Peleus ! surely thy mother 
nurtured thee in wrath: relentless! thou who at the ships 
detainest thy companions against their will. Let us at least 
* Mercury. 
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return borne again in our sea-traversing barks, since per- 
nidous wrath has thus Mlexi upon thy mind.' These things 
ye frequently said to me, when assembled ; and now the 
great task of war appears, of which ye were hitherto de- 
sizous» Let each one here, baring a valiant heart, fight 
against the Trojans." 

Thus speaking, he aroused the might and spirit of each, 
and their ranks were condensed the more when they heard 
the king. As when a man constructs the wall of a lofty 
Xtt^nsion with closely-joined stones, guarding against the 
violence of the winds, so closely were their hdmets and 
bossed shields linked : then shield pressed upon shield, hel- 
met upon helmet, and man upon man ; and the horse-hair 
creists upon the shining cones of [their helmets] nodding, 
toiiK^ed eadi other; so close stood they to each other. 
Before all were armed two warriors, Patroclus and Auto- 
medon, having one mind, to fight in the front of the Myr- 
midons. But Achilles hastened to go into his tent ; and he 
opened the lid of a chest, beautiful, variously adorned, which 
silver-footed Thetis placed, to be carried in his ship, having 
filled it well with garments, and wind-resisting cloaks, and 
napped tapestry. And in it was a cup curiously wrought, 
nor did any other of men drink dark wine from it, nor did 
he pour out [from it] libations to any of the gods, except 
to father Jove. This then, taking from the coffer, he first 
purified with sulphur, and then washed in a crystal rivulet 
of water ; but he himself washed his hands, and drew off 
the dark wine. Next, standing in the middle of the area, 
he prayed, and offered a libation of wine, looking up to 
heaven; nor did he escape the notice of thunder-rejoicing 
Jove: 

*^ O king Jove, Dodonean, Pelasgian, dwelling a&r off, pre- 
siding over wintery Dodona ; but around dwell thy priests, 
the Selli, with unwashed feet, and sleeping upon the ground ; 
certainly thou didst formerly hear my voice when praying : 
thou hi^ honored me, and hast greatly injured the people 
of the Greeks ; wherefore now also accomplish' this addi- 
tional request for me; for I myself will remain in the 
assemblage* of ships, but I am sending forth my companion 

. ' So i^tiov dyuva, vL 298. The Scholiast interprets it h vavaruBfif^ 
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with the numerous Myrmidons to battle ; along with him, 
do thou send forth glory, O farH9oanding Jove! embolden 
his heart within his breast^ that even Heetor may know 
whether my attendant, even when alone, knows how to wage 
war, or. [only] when these invincible hands rage with him, 
when I likewise go forth to the slaughter of Mars« But 
afler he has repelled the contest and the tumult from the 
ships, unscathed let him return to me, to the swifb barks, 
with all his armor and his dose-fighting companions^" 

Thus he spoke, praying ; and provident J ove heard him. 
One part indeed the Sire granted him, and refused the other. 
He granted that he should repel the conflict and tumult 
from the ships, but he refused that he should return safe 
from the battle. He, on his part, having made a libation, 
and prayed to father Jove, again entered his tent, and 
replaced the cup in the chest. Then coming out, he stood 
before the tent, for he still wished in his mind to behold the 
grievous conflict of Trojans and Greeks. 

But thofle that were armed at the same time with mag- 
nanimous Patroclus, marched orderly, till they rushed upon 
the Trojans, with high hopes. Immediately they were 
poured out, like unto wasps dwelling by the roadside, which 
silly boys are wont to irritate, incessantly harassing them, 
possessing cells by the wayside; and cause a common evil to 
many. And if by chance any traveler, passing by, miin- 
tentionally disturb them, then they, possessing a valiant 
heart, all fly forth, and fight for their young. The Myrmi- 
dons then, having the heart and courage of these, poured out 
from the ships, and an inextinguishable tumult arose. Bat 
Patrodus cheered on his companions, loudly shouting : 

'^Ye Myrmidons, companions of Achilles, the son of 
Peleus, be men, my friends, and be mindful of impetuous 
valor; that we, his dose-fighting servants, msgr honor the 
son of Peleus, who is by fkr the bravest of the Greeks at the 
ships ; and that the son of Atreus, wide-ruling Agamemnon, 
may know his &ult, that he nothing honored the bravest of 
the Greeks." 

Thus speaking, he aroused the might and spirits of each : 
and in dense array they fell upon the Trojans : but the ships 
re-echoed dreadfully around from the Greeks shouting. But 
the Trojans, when they beheld the brave son of Menoefias, 
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himself and his attendant glittering in arms, the mind to all 
of them was disturbed, and the phalanxes were deranged, 
deeming that the swift-footed son of Peleus at the ships had 
cast away his wrath, and resumed friendship : then each one 
gased about where he might escape utter destruction. 

But Patroclus first took aim with his shining spear from 
the opposite side right into the midst, where they were 
huddled together in greatest numbers at the stem of the 
ship of magnanimous Protesilaus, and wounded PyrsBchmes, 
who led the Peeonian equestrian warriors from Amydon, 
from the wide-flowing Axius. Him he smote upon the right 
shoulder, and he fell on his back in the dust groaning ; but 
the PsBonians, his companions, were put to flight around 
him, for Patroclus caused fear to them all, having slain their 
leader, who was yery brave to fight. And Jhe drove them 
from the ships, and extinguished the blazing fire. But the 
ship was left there half-burnt, while the Trojans were routed 
with. a prodigious tumult: and the Greeks were poured forth 
among the hollow ships ; and mighty confusion was created. 
And as when, from the lofty summit of a great mountain,^ 
lightning-driving Jove dislodges a dense cloud, and all the 
eminences and highest ridges and glens appear, while the 
boundless ether is burst open' throughout the heaven ; so the 
Greeks respired for a little, having repelled the hostile fire 
from their vessels. But of battle there was no cessation : for 
the IVcnans were by no means yet totally routed from the 
black ships by the warlike Greeks, but still resisted, and 
retreated from the ships from necessity. Then of the 
generals, man slew inan, the fight being scattered ; and first, 
the brave son of Menoetius forthwith with his sharp spear 

' Milton; Pluradiss Lo6t, ii. 488: 

** As wheD from mountain topa the duakj doudfl 
Aacendiog, while the north wind sleeps, o'er-spread 
Heav*n*8 cheerful fSace, the lowring element 
Scowls o*er the darkened landskip snow, or shower; 
If chance the radiant sun with farewell sweet 
Extjond his eTening beam, the fields revive, 
The birds their notes renew and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hill and valley rings." 
* Virg. JEn. i. 591: 

'^Yiz ea fatus erat, cum circumfusa repente 
Sdndit 86 nubes, et in sethera purgat apertum." 
CC Drakenb. on Silius, iii. 196 ; Kuinoel on Matth. iii. 16 ; Acts viL 66. 

13* 
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smote the thigh of Areilochus when turned, about, and drove 
the brass quite through : but the spear broke the bone, and 
he fell prone upon the earth. But warlike Menelaus then 
wounded Tfaoas in the breast, exposed near the shield, and 
relaxed his limbs. But Phylides, peroeiving Amphidus 
rushing against him, anticipated him, taking aim at the 
extremity of his leg, where the calf of a man is thickest; the 
tendons were severed all round^ by the point of the spear, 
and darkness overshadowed his eyes. Then the sons of 
Nestor, the one, Antilochus, struck Atymnius with his sharp 
spear, and drove the brazen lance through his flank ; and be 
fell before him : but Maris, standing before the carcass, rushed 
upon Antilochus hand to hand with his spear, enraged . on 
account of his brother; but godlike Thrasymedes, taking aim, 
anticipated him before he hi^ wounded [Antilochus], nor did 
he miss him, [but wounded him] immediately nett the 
shoulder ; and the point of the spear cut off the extremity of 
the arm from the muscles, and completely tore away the 
bone. Falling, he made a crash, and darkness vailed his 
eyes. Thus to Erebus went these two, subdued by two 
brothers, the brave companions of Sarpedon, the spear- 
renowned sons of Amisodarus, who. nourished the invincible* 
Chima&ra, a destruction to many men. But Ajax, the son of 
Olleus, rushing upon Cleobulus, took him alive, impeded in 
the crowd ; and there relaxed his strength, atriking him upon 
the neck with his hilted sword. And the whole sword was 
warmed over with blood, and purple' death and stem fate 
possessed his eyes. 

Then Peneleus and Lyoon engaged in close combat, for 
they had m»(|^ each other with their speavs, and both had 
hurled in vain;^ therefore they ran on again with their 
swords ; then Lycon on his part struck the cone of the horse- 
hair-crested helmet, and the sword was broken at the hilt. 

' Heyne would construe cux/^y with rep?, referring to viiL 80 ; xiiL 
441, 570; Find. Nem. viiL 40. 

* On the adjective dfiaijuoKirffv, see intpp. on Soph. CBd- R lt6 ; (Ed. 
CJoL 127. 

* i, «., "atra more," TibulL I 3, 6. C£ vs. 310: Gavarov fiiXap 

* On /U^ocj see Kennedy. Suidas : 'O /dv Uoiiyn^ {i, e., Homer) 
IkI Toi fiarainv ip6ex^tu rd MeAeof ol 6i rpayixol, kni tov olnrpaik 
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But Peneleus smote him in the neck below the ear, and the 
whole sword entered, and the skin alone retained it: the 
head hung down, and his limbs were relaxed. 

Meriones also, overtaking him with rapid feet, wounded 
Aoamas in the right shoulder, as he was about to ascend his 
chariot ; and he fell from his chariot, and darkness was poured 
over his eyes. 

But Idomeneus struck Erjmas in the mouth with the 
pitiless brass ; and the brazen weapon passed right through 
from the opposite side down under the brain, and then cleft 
the white bones. And his teeth were dashed out, and both 
eyes were filled with gore, which, gaping, he forced' out 
from his mouth and from his nostrils ; and the black cloud 
of death enveloped him. Thus these leaders of the Greeks 
slew each a man. And as destructive wolves impetuously 
rush on lambs or kids, snatching them from the flocks, whicn 
are dispersed upon the mountains by the negligence of the 
shephei^; but they, perceiving them, immediately tear in 
pieces, them having an unwarlike heart : so did the Greeks 
rush upon the Trojans, but they were mindful of dire-sounding 
flight, and forgot resolute valor. But mighty Ajax ever. 
Icmged to aim his javelin at brazen-armed Hector ; but he, 
from his skill in war, covering himself as to his broad 
shoulders with a bulPs-hide shield, watched the hissing of 
the arrows and the whizzing of the javelins. Already indeed 
he ksew the victory of battle was inclining to the other 
side; yet even thus he remained, and saved his beloved 
companions. 

Ajid as when from Olympus comes a cloud into heaven,* 
after a clear sky, when Jove stretches forth a whirlwind, 
thus was the clamor and rout of those [flying] from the 
ships. Nor did they repass [the trench] in seemly plight, 
but his fleet-footed steeds bore away Hector with his arms ; 
and he deserted the Trojan people, whom against their will 
the deep trench detained. And many fleet car-drawing 

^ Made to rush with a bubbling noise, the verb here '^ expressing the 
violeiU streaming of a liquid." See Buttm. Lezil. p. 484 ; and compare 
my note on ^sch. Ag. p. 137, n. 2, ed. 

' * Heaven is here distinguished from Olympus, as in L 597, and TibulL 
iv. I 131 : — "Jupiter ipse levi vectus per inania curru 
Adfuit, et coelo vicinum liquit Olympum." 
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steeds left in the foss the chariots of their masters, broken at 
the extrenaity of the pole. But Patroolus pursued, vehe- 
mently cheered on' the Greeks, and devising destniction for 
the TVojans ; but they, with clamor and rout, filled all the 
ways after they were dispersed. A storm [of dust] was 
tossed up beneath the clouds, and the solid-hoofed horses 
pressed back toward the city, from the ships and tents. But 
Patroclus, wherever he perceived the army in greatest con- 
fusion, thither directed [his steeds], exclaiming in a threat* 
ening manner ; while beneath his axles men fell prone from 
their chariots, and the chariots were overturned. Then, from 
the opposite side, the fleet immortal steeds, which the gods 
had given as splendid presents to Peleus, eagerly pressing on, 
bounded quite across the trench ; for his mind urged him 
against Hector, for he longed to strike him, but his swift 
horses kept bearing him away. 

And as beneath a whirlwind the whole dark earth is 
oppressed on an autumnal day, when Jove pours forth his 
most violent stream ; when, forsooth, enraged he gives vent 
to his wrath against men, who by violence decree perverse 
jud^^ents in the assembly, and drive out justice, not re- 
garding the vengeance of the gods; and dl their rivers 
are flooded as they flow, and the torrents sever asunder 
many mountains, and flowing headlong into the dark sea, 
roar mightily, and the husbandry-works" of men are dimin- 
ished ; so loudly moaned the Trojan mares running along. 
But Patroclus, when he had cut off the first phalanxes, drove 
them back again toward the ships, and did not permit them, 
desiring it, to ascend toward the city ; but, pressing on, ho 
slew them between the ships, and the river, and the lofly 
wall, and he exacted revenge for many, llien indeed he 
smote with his shining spear Pronous first, bared as to his 
breast beside the shield, and relaxed his limbs : and falling, 
he gave a crash. But next, attacking Thestor, son of Enops 
(who indeed sat huddled in his well-polished chariot, for ho 

* From this sense ofKeXevu arises its nautical meaning, also Ke^-evarifc* 
the man who gives the signal and cheers on the rowers. See MoUus on 
Long. Past iii. 14. So Athenseus, zil p. 636: Xpvaoyovo^ fiiv i/v^ec rd 
TpiripiKov. Kak^im6r]<: di 6 Tpayipdb^ ^xe^eve. 

■ For this agricultural use of fpya cf. Oppian, Cyn. ii. 151 ; Havrrj cJ' 
fpya fiouv, Nicander, Ther. 473 : Ipya vo/iiuv, Yirg. Greorg. i. 325 : 
" £t pluvia ingenti sata Iseta, boumque labores dxluit** 
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was paDio-struck in his mind, and the reins had then dropped 
from his hands), he standing near, smote him with his spear 
on the right cheek, and drove it through his teeth. Then 
catching the spear, he dragged him over the rim [of the 
chariot] ; as when a man, sitting upon a jutting rock, [draws] 
with a line and shining brass^ a large fish entirely out of the 
sea ; so he dragged from his chariot with his shining spear, 
him gaping. Then he hurled him upon his mouth, and life 
left ham as he fell. Then next he struck with a stone on the 
middle of the head, Eryalus, rushing against him, and it was 
totally split asunder into two parts in his strong helmet. 
He therefore fell prone upon the earth, and &tal death was 
diffused around him. Afterward Erymas, and Amphoterus, 
Epaltes, and Tlepolemus, son of Damastor, Echius and Pyris, 
Icheus, Euippus, and Polymelus, son of Ai^eus, all one over 
the other he heaped upon the fertile earth. 

But when Sarpedon perceived his loose-girt' companions 
subdued by the hands of Patroclus, the son of Menoetius, 
exhorting, he shouted to the godlike Lycians : 

" Oh shame ! Lycians, where do ye fly V Now be strenu- 
ous : for I will oppose this man, that I may know who he is 
who is victorious • and certainly he has done many evils to 
the Trojans, since he has relajced the limbs of many and 
brave men." 

He spoke, and leaped from his chariot with his armor to 
the ground : but Patroclus, on the other side, when he be- 
held him, sprang fVom his car. Then they, as bent-taloned, 
crook-beaked vultures, loudly screaming, fight upon a lofty 
rock — so they, shouting, rushed against each other. But the 
soa of the wily Saturn, beholding them, felt compassion, and 
addressed Juno, his sister and wife :* 

^' O woe is me, because it is £ited that Sarpedon, most 
dear to me of inen, shall be subdued by Patroclus, the son of 
Menoetius. But to me, revolving it in my mmd, my heart is 

y i, «., the hook. So "aere," " the brass cutwater," Virg. -fin. i. 35. 

« Toi)f fii) ifiroCciwvfiivovc filrpac toX^ ;^tr6}<Ttv.— >Eu8tath. 

3 Tzetzes on Hesiod, 0pp. 184, reads karw^ observing that it is rd 

^VLUbv UVtI TOV ^XlfOvVTlKOi', 

■ * Virg. MtL i. 60 : " Jovisque et soror et conjux." Hor. Od. iii. 3, 
jS4: ^'GoDJuge me Jovis et sorore." Auson. 343, 4: **£t soror et con* 
juz fratris regina deanim." 
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impelled with a twofold anxiety/ either that having snatched 
him aii^e from the mournful battle, I may place him among 
Che rich people of Lycia, or now subdue him beneath the 
hands of the son of Mencetius." 

Then the large-eyed, venerable Juno answered: ^Most 
dread son of Saturn, what a word hast thou spoken ? Whether 
dost thou wish to liberate from sad death a mortal man long 
since doomed to &te 1 Do so ; but all we, the . other gods, 
will not assent to it. But another thing I will tell thee, and 
do thou revolve it in thy mind. If indeed thou sendest this 
Sarpedon safe home, reflect whether some other of the gods 
may not also wish to send his beloved son [safe home] from 
the violent conflict ; for many sons of immortals fight round 
the great city of Priam, upon whom thou wilt bring 
heavy wrath. If, however, he be dear to thee, and thy 
heart pities him, let him indeed be subdued in the violent 
conflict, beneath the hands of Patroclus, the son of Mence- 
tius : but when his spirit and lifo sliall have left him, send 
death and sweet sleep to bear him until they readi the 
people of expansive Lycia. There will his brethren and 
friends perform his obsequies with a tomb and a pillar ; for 
this is the honor of the dead.'' 

Thus she ^>oke, nor did the &ther of gods and men dis- 
obey ; but he poured down upon the earth bloody dew-drops,* 
honoring his l)doved son, whom Patroclus was about to 
slay in fertile-soiled Troy, far away from his native land. 

But when, advancing, they were now near each other, 
then indeed Patroclus [struck] illustrious Thrasymelus, who 
was the brave companion of king Sarpedon, him he struck 
upon the lower part of the belly, and relaxed his limbs. 
Then Sarpedon, attacking second, missed him with his q^eor 

* Cf: Virg. Ma. iv. 285 : 

" Atque aaimum nunc hue oelerem, nunc dividit illuc, 
In partesque rapit variasi perque omnia versat" 
X. 680. Ter Andr. L 5, 25. Ovid, Met. vii. 19 ; x. 373. ' Plato, Rep. 
ill p 433, B. ed. Lsem. finds great &ult with Homer for thus debaong 
the character of Jove. His remarks are reiterated by Clemens Alezandr. 
Protr. p. 16, 50, and Minudus Felix, § 22. 

» There is a similar prodigy in Hesiod, Scat Here. 384: K<2<$<r op' dit* 
obpavodev }lfid6<x^ /iuTiev cufiaToioaac, 2i7/ua TiOelc voXiftoio i<^ fUjUf 
dapaei irmdL Tzetzes there refers to the present passage, regard^ it 
as ominoos of the death of Sarpedon. Gil Lomeier, De Li]8tnitiomba% 
xii. p. 143. 
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did javelia; but he wotmded his horse Pedasue, with hia 
spear, ia the right shoulder ; but he groaned, breathing out 
his life, and fell in the dust, moaning, and his spirit fled from 
him. But the two [other steeds] leaped asunder, and the yoke 
crashed, and the reins were entangled about them, when the 
side-horse lay in the dust. But spear-renowned Autome- 
don found an end of this. Drawing his long sword from his 
robust thigh, rising, he cut away the further horse, nor did ho 
act slothfully. And the two [remaining horses] were set 
aright, and were directed by the reins ; and they [the men] 
again engage in life-devouring combat. 

Then again Sarpedon missed [him] with his shining spear, 
and the point of tbe weapon passed over the left shoulder of 
Patroclus, nor did it wound him. But Patroclus rushed on 
with his javelin, and the weapon did not escape in vain from 
his hand, for he struck him where the midriff incloses the 
compact^ heart. And he fell, as when falls some oak, or 
poplar, or lofty pine, which the workmen fell in the moun- 
tains with newly-sharpened axes, to be a naval timber : so 
he lay stretched out before his horses and chariot, gnashing 
with his teeth, grasping the bloody dust. As a lion slays a 
bull, coming among a herd, tawny, noble-spirited, among tho 
stamping' oxen, and he peridhes, bellowing, beneath the jaws 
of the lion ; so the leader of the shielded Lycians was indig- 
nant,^ being slain by Patroclus, and addressed his dear com^ 
panion by name : . 

''Glaucus, dear friend, warrior among heroes, now it 
greatly behooves thee to be a hero. and a bold warrior; now 
if thou art impetuous, let destructive battle be thy desire. 
First indeed, going in every direction, exhort the leaders of 
the Lycians , to fight around Sarped<m, and do thou thyself 
also fight for me with thy spear. For I will hereafter be a 
cause of shame and disgrace to thiae, all thy days, throughout, 

' " By ootnparing the different uses of dSivdg together, one thing is 
dear, that nU the meanings which can occur in them proceed from one, 
which is tbttt in the epithet of the heart, dense or compact, which physical 
idea the woiic retains, according to the Homeric usage, in Od. r. 616, as 
a fixed epithet of the heart, although there its physical state has nothing 
to do with the context." Buttm. Lexil. p. 33. 

• See Buttm. LexiL p. 267. 

' "Indignata anima gemebat" — ^Heyne, comparing Ma, xi| lit 
" Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras.^' 
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if iadeed the Greeks despoil me of niy armor, felling in tbo 
conflict at the ships. But persevere, and animate all the 
army.'* 

While he was thus speaking, the end of death covered him 
as to his eyes and nostrils ; bat Patroclus, trampling with his 
heel upon his breast, drew out the spear from his body, and 
the midrifT' followed with it ; and he drew out at the same 
time his life and the point of the weapon. But the Myrmi- 
dons there held his panting steeds, eager to fly along, since 
they had quitted the chariots of their lords. Then bitter griei 
arose to Glaucus, hearing the voice [of his frigid], and his 
heart was grieved because he could not aid him. But grasp- 
ing his own arm in his hand, he compressed it ; for grievously 
the wound pained him, which Teucer, with an arrow, had in- 
flicted upon him, as ho was rushing against the lofty wall, 
warding ofl* the battle from his companions. Wherefore, 
praying, he addressed far-darting Apollo: 

'^ Hear, O King, thou who art somewhere in the rich state 
of Lycia, or in Troy ; for thou canst every where hear a man 
afllicted, as sorrow now comes upon me. For indeed I have 
this grievous wound, and my hand is penetrated on every 
side with acute pains, nor can the blood be stanched, but 
my shoulder is oppressed with it. For neither can I firmly 
hold my spear, nor, advancing, flght with the enemy ; more- 
over a very brave hero has fidlen, Sarpedon, the son of Jove ; 
but he aids not even his own son. But heal for me this 
severe wound, O king; assuage my pains, and grant me 
strength, that, cheering on my companions, the Lyoians, I 
may urge them to fight ; and may myself fight for the dead 
body." 

llius he spoke praying ; but Phoebus Apollo heard him. 
Immediately he allayed Uie pains, and dried the black gore 
from the grievous wound, and instilled strength into his 
soul. But Glaucus knew in his mind, and rejoiced because 
the mighty god had quickly heard him praying. First Uien, 
froing about in all directions, he aroused the heroes, leaders 
of the Lycians, to fight for Sarpedon ; and then he went to 
the Trojans, advancing with long strides to Polydamas, son 
of Panthous, and noble Agenor. He also went after JEnea& 

^ Probably the pericardium is meant 
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and brasen-^rmed Hector, and, standing near, addressed to 
Mm winged words : 

** O Hector, now hast thou altogether neglected thine allien, 
who are losing their lives for thy sake, far away from their 
fri^ids and &therland; but thou dost not wish to aid them. 
Sarpedon lies low, the leader of the shield-bearing Lycians, 
who protected Lycia by his justice and his valor. Him hath 
brazj^i Mars subdued with a spear at the hands of Patroclus. 
But stand near, my friends, and be indignant in your minds, 
lest the Myrmidons spoil his armor, and unworthily treat 
the body, enraged on account of the Greeks, as many as 
have perished, whom we have slain with our spears at the 
ships." 

Thus he spoke; but intolerable, unyielding grief wholly 
possessed the Trojans, for he had be^i a pillar of their city, 
thoogb being a foreigner; for many forces followed along 
with him, among whom he himself was the most valiant in 
battle. They therefore advanced eagerly straight against the 
Greeks, ardent with desire; but Hector led the way, enraged 
on account of Siapedon. But the valiant heart of Patroclus, 
son of Menoetius, aroused the Greeks. First he addressed 
the Ajaces, though they themselves were also eager : 

" O Ajaces, now let it be a delightful thing to you both to 
repel [the foe] ; be ye sudi as of old ye were among heroes, 
or even braver. Sarpedon lies low, the man who first broke 
through^ the wall of the Gredcs. But oh ! that taking him, 
we could treat him with indignity, and spoil the armor from 
his shoulders, and subdue with the cruel brass some one of 
his companions keeping [us] off from him." 

Thus he spoke ; but they also themselves were ready to 
repel [the foej. But when they had strengthened their pha- 
lanxes on both sides, the Trojans and Lycians, as well as the 
Myrmidons and Achseans, they closed to fight round the 
dead body, shouting dreadfully, and loudly rattled the arms 
of men. But Jove stretched pernicious night over the 
violent contest, that there might be a destructive toil of 
battle around Us dear son. The Trojans first drove back the 
roUing-eyed Greeks ; for a man was smitten, by no means 
the most inferior among the Myrmidons, noble Epigeus, son 

1 We must understand him as having done so in company with Hector, 
otherwise this passage would be at variance with xii. 290, 437. 
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of magnanimous Agacles, who fi>rmerly ruled in well-inhab* 
ited Budium ; but then having slain a noble kinsman, he 
eame as a suppliant to Peleus and silyer-fix>ted Thetis : they 
sent him to follow with the rank-breaker Achilles, to steed- 
renowned Ilium, that he might fight with the Trcjans. Him 
then, while .seizing the body, illustrious Hector strcick upon 
the head with a stone ; and it was entirely split in two in 
his strong helmet; and he fell prone upon the coipse, and 
soul-destroying death was dlfiused around blm. Then to 
Patroclus grief arose, on account of his companion slain; 
and he rushed right through the foremost warriors, Hko 
unto a swifb hawk, which has put to flight jackdaws or 
starlings; so, O equestrian Patroclus, didst thou rush right 
against the Lycians and Trojans ; for thou wert enraged in 
thine heart for thy companion. And he struck Sthenelaus, 
the beloved son of Ithsemeneus, on the neck with a stone, 
and broke his tendons : and the foremost warriors and illus- 
trious Hector gave back. And as far as is the the cast of a 
long javelin, which a man may have sent forth striving either 
in the game, or even in war, on account of life-destroying 
enemies ; so far did the Trojans retire, and the Greeks re- 
pelled them. But Glaucus, the leader of the shield-bearing 
Lycians, first turned, and slew magnanimous Bathydes, the 
bdoved son of Chalcon, who, inhabiting dwellings in Heilas, 
was conspicuous among the Myrmidons for his riches and 
wealth. Him then Glaucus, turning suddenly round, wounded 
in the middle of the breast with his spear, when, pursuing, 
he had overtaken him. But he made a crash as he fell ; and 
deep grief possessed the Greeks, because a brave warrior had 
thus fiJlen ; but the Trojans greatly rejoiced, and, advancing 
in crowds, stood round him ; nor were the Greeks forgetful 
of valor, but they directed their strength straight against 
them. Then again Meriones slew a hero of the Trojans, 
the warrior Laogcmus, the gallant son of Onetor, who was 
the priest of Idssan. Jove, and was honored like a god by 
the people. He smote him under the jaw and ear, and 
his soul immediately departed from his limbs, and dreadful 
darkness overshadowed him.' But .i£neas hurled a brazen 
spear at Meriones, for he hoped to hit him, advancing mider 

. ' It has been well observed that Homer never describes a wound aa 
mortal, except when it is inflicted in a part really vital. 
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protection of his shield. He, however, observing it in front, 
avoided the brazen spear ; for he stooped forward, and the 
loDg javelin was fixed in the ground behind him, and the 
nether point^ of the spear was shaken ; then the rapid weapon 
spent its force. Thus the javelin of .iSneas, quiveriug entered 
the earth, fo^ it had fled in vun from bis strong hand. Then 
.^Eneas was enraged in his mind, and said : 

"Meriones, quickly indeed, although being a dancer,' 
would my spear have made Ihee cease forever,, if I had 
struck thee.'' 

But him then in turn spear-renowned Meriones answered : 
^'.iEneas, it were difficult for thee, although being brave, to 
extinguish the valor of all men, whosoever may come against 
thee about to repulse thee ; for thou too art mortal. And 
if I, taking aim, should strike thee in the middle with my 
sharp spear, althcfugh being brave, and confiding in thy might, 
thou wouldst give glory to me, but thy soul to steed-^med 
Pluto." 

Thus he spoke ; but him the brave son of Menoetius re- 
buked: ''Meriones, why dost thou, although being bravo 
harangue thus] O, my friend, the Trojans will not retire 
from the corse by opprobrious words: first will the earth 
possess some of them ; for the emergency of battle is placed 
in the hands, but of counsel in words ; wherefore it is by no 
means necessary to multiply words, but to fight." 

So saying, he on his part led the way, and along with him 
the godlike hero followed. And as the crash of wood-cutting 
men arises in the dells of a mountain, and the sound is heard 
from afar ; so the noise of these, smitten with swords and 
two-edged spears, arose from the wide-extended plain, from 
brass, fix>m leather, and frqm well-prepared bull's-hide shields. 
Nor would a man, although very discerning, have recognized 
noble Sarpedon, since he was totally involved, from his head 
to the soles of his feet, with weapons, and blood, and dust. 
But they still crowded round the corse, as when files in tho 
stall hum around the pails full of milk, during the spring 

* The ovpiaxoc was the same as tho oavptjT^p. See Gloss® Herodoteee, 
and Heeych. p. 820. 

■ A probable allusion to the Pyrrhic dance, which was in use among 
the Cretan^ from whose country Meriones had come. See the Scholiast, 
and Miiller, Dorians, yoL il p. 349. 
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season, when the milk makes moist the vessel. So they still 
crowded round the body : nor did Jove ever turn his bright 
eyes from the violent conflict; but he ever beheld them, and 
meditated many evil things in his mind concerning the death 
of Patroclus, anxiously deliberating whether now illustrious 
Hector should kill him with his spear in the brave battle, 
over godlike Sarpedon, and spoil the armor from his should 
crs, or whether he should still increase the severe labor to the 
multitude. To him, thus reflecting, it appeared better that 
the brave servant of Achilles, the son of Peleus, should re- 
pulse the Trojans and brazen-armed Hector, toward the city, 
and take away the life of many. Into Hector, therefore, first 
[of all], he sent unwarlike fright, and ascending his chariot, he 
turned himself to flight, and advised the other Trojans to fly, 
for he recognized the sacred scales of Jove. ^ Then not even 
the brave Lycians remained, but were all turned ia flight, 
when they beheld their king wounded to the heart, lying in 
the heap of dead ; for many had fallen over him, while the 
son of Saturn stretched on the violent strife. But after they 
had taken from the shoulders of Sarpedon the brazen and 
glittering armor, the gallant son of Menoetius gave them to 
his companions to carry to the hollow ships ; and then cloud- 
compelling Jove addressed Apollo : 

" Come now, dear Phoebus, going, cleanse Sarpedon, [with- 
drawn] from among the heap of weapons^ of sable gore, and 
afterward bearing him far away, lave him in the stream of 
the river, and anoint him with ambrosia, and put around him 
immortal garments, then give him in charge to the twin- 
brothers. Sleep and Death, swifb conductors, to be borne 
away, who will quickly place him in ^he rich state of wide 
Lycia. There will his brethreih and kindred perform his 
obsequies with a tomb and a pillar,' for this is the honor of 
the dead." 

Thus he spoke ; nor was Apollo inattentive to his father, 
but he descended from the Idsean movmtains to the grievous 
conflict. Immediately removing noble Sarpedon out of [the 
reach of] weapons, and bearing him &r away, he laved him 

^ i. c, he perceived that the fortune of the battle was changed by ti/ 
will of Jove. 

. ^ «. e., a cippus, or column reared upon the tomb. See PoUux, yiii 
14, and the Scriptures Bel Agrim. p. 88, ed. Groes. 
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in the stream of the river, anointed him with ambrosia, and 
placed around him immortal garments, then gave him in 
chaise to the twin-brothers, Sleep and Death, swift con- 
ductors, to be borne away with them, who accordingly quickly 
placed him in the rich state of wide Lycia. 

In the mean time Patroclus, cheering on his steeds, and 
Automedon, followed upon the Trojans and Lycians, and 
came to great harm — infttuate one ! — ^but if he had observed 
the direction of the son of Peleus, he had certainly escaped 
the evil fate of black death. But the counsel of Jove is ever 
better than that of men, who puts to flight even the valiant 
man, and easily deprives him of victory, even when he him- 
self has impelled him to fight ; who then also excited courage 
in his breast. Then whom first, and whom last, didst thou 
filay, O Patroclus, when the gods now called thee on to death 1 
Adrastus indeed first, Autonous and Echeclus, and Perimus, 
son of Megas, and Epistor and Melanippus ; but then Elasus, 
and MuHus, and Pylartes. These he slew, but the others 
w^:^ each of them, miiidful of flight. Then indeed had the 
sons of the Greeks taken lofty-gated Troy, by the hands of 
Patroclus, for he raged greatly beyond [others] with his 
spear, had not Phoebus Apollo stood upon a well-built tower, 
meditating destructive things to him, and assisting the Tro- 
jans, liirice indeed Patroclus • mounted a buttress of the 
lofty wall, and thrice did Apollo repel him with violence, 
striking Ids glittering shield with his immortal hands. But 
when now, godlike, he rushed on the fourth time, far-casting 
Apollo, threatening fearfully, addressed him : 

** Retire, thou Jove-sprung Patroclus; by no means is it 
destined that the city of the magnanimous Trojans should be 
destroyed by thy spear, nor by Achilles, who is much better 
.than thou." 

Thus he sjpoke, but Patroclus retired far back, avoiding 
the wrath of fer-darting Apollo. But Hector detained his 
steeds at the Scsean' gates; for he doubted whether, having 

1 Schneider on Nicander, Ther. 264-9, p. 229, observes: "In Homer- 
ica lUade fuerant olim qui ^xaidc n-vAof , qusa alibi DardanisB dicuntur, 
intei^^etabantor obliquas, teste. Hesychio: y did rd oKoXidc elvai Kard 
T^ ela^oXriv, Plane uti Servius ad -ffin. iiL 351 : * Scaea porta dicta 
est — nee ab itinere ingressis scsevo id est sinistro, quod ingress! non 
recto sed sinistro eunt itinere, sed a cadavero LaomedoLfcis, hoc est 
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driven again into the crowd, he should fight, or should loudly 
command the people to be collected within the walls. To 
him then, meditating these things, Phcebus Apollo stood near, 
having assimilated himself to a hero youthful and brave, to 
Asius, who was the maternal uncle of horse-breaking Hector, 
own brother of Hecuba, and the son of Djmas, who dwelt in 
Phrygia, by the streams of the Sang^us : to him Phoebus 
Apollo, assimilating himself, ^oke : 

** Hector, why dost thou cease from battle ? Nor does it at 
all become thee. Would that I were so much superior to thee 
as I am inferior ; then indeed wouldst thou quickly have re- 
tired from the battle to thy loss. But come, direct thy solid- 
hoofed steeds against Patroclus, if perchance thou mayest slay 
him, and Apollo may give thee glory," So saying, the god 
on his part went again through the labor of men ; but illus- 
trious Hector on his part commanded warlike' Cebriones to 
lash on his steeds to the battle, while Apollo, proceeding, 
entered the throng; and sent an evil tumult among the 
Greeks ; but gave glory to the Trojans and Hector. Then 
indeed did Hector neglect the other Greeks, nor slew them ; 
but directed his solid-hoofed horses against Patroclus. But 
Patroclus, on the other side, leaped from his chariot to the 
groiiud, in his left hand holding his spear ; but in the other 
he seized a stone, white, rugged, which his hand embraced 
around. Putting his force to it, he hurled it ; nor did it err 
far from the man, nor was the weapon hurled in vain,^ for in 
the forehead with the sharp stone he smote the charioteer of 
Hector, Cebriones, the illegitimate son of illustrious Priam, 
while holding the reins of the horses. But the stone crushed 
both his eyebrows, nor did the bone sustain it, and his eyes 
fell amid the dust upon the ground before his feet. But he 
then, like unto a diver, fell from the well-formed chariot-seat^ 
and life left his bones. But him insulting, thou didst 
address, O equestrian Patroclus : 

" O gods ! truly he is a very active man ! how nimbly be 

scffiomate, quod in ejus fuerit saperlimlnio.* Ita Yitruviiia, i 5, 2 ; uhde 
rides, quomodo notio HnMH et obliqui in hac vooe coaluerit. Notib 
ipsa serius tandem invaluisse videtur: antiquiorem enim Nicandreo 
locam ignore." 

1 See Kennedy. Others make fSeXog the accusative, and take aXioot 
transitively. 
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dives ! if indeed he were any where in the fishy sea, this man, 
groping for oysters, might have satisfied many, plunging from 
his ship, although it might be stormy ; so easily now in the 
plain does he dive from his chariot ! Without, doubt there 
are divers among the Trojans." 

So saying, he advanced against the hero Cebriones, having 
the force of a lion, which, ravaging the folds, is wounded in 
the breast, and his own courage destroys him ; thus, O Patro- 
clus, ardent, didst thou sprinff upon Cebriones ; while Hector, 
on the other side, leaped from his chariot to the ground. 
These two, as lions, fought for Cebriones, when both being 
hungry fight with utmost courage for a slaughtered stag in 
mountain tops. . So, for Cebriones, these two masters of the 
fight, Patrodus, son of Menoetius, and illustrious Hector, 
wLshed to rend each other's body with the pitiless brass. 
Hector indeed, after he seized him by the head, did not let 
him go ; but Patrodus, on the other side, held [him by the] 
foot; and now the rest of the Trojans and Greeks engaged in 
the violent conflict. 

And as the East and South winds strive with each other, 
in the dells of a mountain, to shake a deep wood, beech, ash, 
and rugged cornel, but they strike their long-extended 
boughs against each other with an immense sound, and a 
crash of them breaking [arises] ; thus the Trojans and Greeks, 
lading upon each other, slaughtered, but neither were mind- 
ful, of pernicious flight. And many sharp spears were fixed 
round Cebriones, and winged arrows bounding from the 
string; and many huge stones smote the shields of those 
fighting ro|ind him ; but he, mighty over mighty space, lay in 
a whiriwind of dust, forgetful of his equestrian skill. 

As .long . indeed as the sun was ascending the middle 
heay^i,.so.long did the weapons reach both sides effectually, 
andrtbei people kept filing. But when the sun had passed 
over, toward the west, then indeed the Greeks were superior, 
contrary. to fate. They drew the hero Cebriones from the 
weapons, out of the tumult of. Trojans, and took the armor 
from his shoulders. But Patrodus, devising evils against the 
Trojans, rn^^d on. Thrice then he charged, equal to swift 
J^ars, shouting horribly, and thrice he slew nine heroes. 
But when, like unto a god, he made the attack for the fourth 
time,' then indeed, O Patrodus, was the end of thy life mani- 
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fest ; for Phoebus, terrible in the dire battle, met thee. He 
did not indeed perceive him coming through the crowd, for 
he advanced against him covered with much darkness ; but 
he stood behind, and smote him with his flat hand upon the 
back and broad shoulders, and his eyes were seized with gid- 
diness.^ And from his head Phoebus Apollo struck the 
helmet, and the oblong helmet rattled, rolled under the 
horses' feet, and th^ crest was defiled with blood and dust ; 
although before this it was not permitted that [this] helmet, 
crested with horse-hair, should be contaminated hj the dust ; 
^r it protected the head of a godlike hero, even the venerable 
forehead of Achilles ; but Jove then gave it to Hector to wear 
upon his head ; but his destruction was near. But the long- 
shadowed spear, great, sturdy, pointed [with brass], wai 
utterly shattered in his hands; while the shield, which 
reached to his heels, with its belt, fell to the ground ; and 
king Apollo, the son of Jove, unbound his corselet. But 
stupor seized his brain, and his &ir limbs were relaxed under 
him, and he stood astounded. But a Trojan hero, Euphorbus, 
the son of Panthous, who excelled those of his own age in 
the spear, in horsemanship, and in swiftness of foot, smote 
him close at hand with his sharp spear, in the back between 
the shoulder J, For even before this he had hurled twenty men 
from their horses, at first coming with his chariot, learning 
[the art] of war. He [it was] who first hurled a weapon at 
thee, O knight Patroclus, nor did he subdue thee ; for he ran 
back, and was mingled with the crowd, having plucked the 
ashen spear out of thy body ; nor did he await Patroclus, 
though being unarnaed, in the fight. Patroclus, however, 
subdued by the blow of the god, and by the spear, retired 
into the crowd of his companions, avoiding . death. - But 
Hector, when he perceived magnanimous Patroclus retiring, 
wounded with a sharp spear, went through the ranks near 
him, and smote him with his javelin in the lowest' part of the 
groin, and drove the brass quite through. Falling, he gave a 
crash, and greatly grieved the people of the Greeks. As when 

1 Swam round, probably from exhaustioo. Celsus, L 3 : *^ Si qttando 
insuetus aliquis laborayit, aut si multo plus, quam solet, etiam is qui as- 

sueyit oculi caligant." The affection is well described by Offilius 

AuroL Ohron. i. 2: ^'Repentina visus tenebratio, atque nebula, cum 
capitis vertigine." 
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a lion presses on an unwearied boar in fight, and they twain, 
high-spirited, contend upon the mountain tops for a small 
riU, for they both desire to drink, but the lion subdues him 
by force, panting much ; so Hector, the son of Priam, in close 
fight with his spear, deprived the gallant son of Menoetius of 
life, haviug shun many ; and, boastang over him, spoke winged 
words: 

*' Patrodus, doubtless thou didst think to waste our city, 
and to carry off in thy ships the Trojan women to thy dear 
fatherland, having taken away their day of freedom — in&t- 
uated one! But in defense of these, the fleet steeds of 
Heotor hasten with their feet to war, and I myself who avert 
the day of slavery^ from them, am conspicuous among the 
war-loving Trojai^s in [the use o£] the spear. But the vul- 
tures sbau devour thee here, l^ihappy man ! Nor indeed 
did Achilles, although being brave, aid thee, who remaining 
behind, doubtless enjoined many things to thee, going forth : 
* Do not return to me, O equestrian Patroclus, to the hollow 
barks, before- thou rendest die blood-stained garment 
around the breast of man-slaughtering Hector.' Thus, 
doubtless, he addressed thee, and persuaded the mind of 
foolish thee." 

But him, O knight Patroclus, breathing feintly, thou didst 
address : " Even now. Hector, vaunt greatly, for Jove, the 
son of Saturn, and Apollo, have given thee the victory, who 
subdued me easily; for they stripped the armor from my 
shoulders. But if even twenty such [as thou] had opposed 
me, they had all perished here, subdued by my spear. But 
destructive fate, and the son of Latona, have slain me, and 
of men, Euphorbus ; whilst thou, the third, dost despoil me 
slain. Another thing will I tell thee, and do thou ponder it 
in thy soul.* Not long, indeed, shalt thou thyself advance in 
life, but death and violent fate already stand near thee, sub- 

* So k'XevBepov ^fmp in ver. 830. Thus dvuyKri ufjt^lrrro'ki^y "slavery 
cattsed by the capture of a city," JBsch. Chpeph. 75. , 

> This prophecy of the dying Patroclus seems to have attracted the 
notice of Aristotle, if we may believe Sextus, Empir. adv. Phys. ix. 
p. 553: "Orav yap, (fnjalv, h t<^ imfovv Koff iavr^v ytverat ^ '^xVj 
Tore rrjv i6iov^rcoXa6(ivGa ^oiv irpofiavTeverai re Kot irpoayopevei rd 
fieJi^Mvra' Toiavrrf di iari Kal kv r^ KarH rbv •&dvaTov x^P^^^<^Oai 
Tuv awimTcnv, He then refers to the similar example of Hector prophe- 
Bying tho death of Achillea, xxiii. 358, sqq. 

14 
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dued by the hands of Achilles, the blameless descendant of 
iEaous/' 

Him then, having thus spoken, the end of death then over- 
shadowed. But h& soul flying from his members, departed 
to Hades, bewailing its lot,^ relinquishing manliness and 
youth. But him d^ illustrious Hector addressed : 

" Why now, Patroolus, dost thou prophesy cruel destmo- 
tion to mel Who knows whether Achilles, the son of &ir- 
haired Thetis, stricken by my spear, may not be the first to 
lose his lifer 

Thus having spoken, he extracted the brazen spear from 
the wound, pressing on him with his heel ; and thrust him 
prostrate from the spear. Then immediately, with the sp^, 
he went against Automedon, the godlike servant of swift- 
footed JSacides, for he was anxious to strike him. But the 
fleet immortal steeds, which the gods bestowed on Peleus, 
splendid gifb, bore him away. 

^ See my note on irpoimjfev, IL L 3, and Hejne. 
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BOOK THE SEVENTEENTH. 



AKGUMENT. 

Eaphorbas, attemptinff to despoil Patroclns of his annor, is slain by Mene- 
lana. It fiiUa to the lot of Hector, but he retires on the approach of Ajax. 
Being rebuked by Glaucus, he returns, and a fierce contest is renewed 
over the body of Patroclus. The chariot of AcbiUes is bravely defended 
by Automedon, but the Greeks at last begin to give way, even Ajax 

. being seised with consternation. Meriones and Menelaus, however, suc- 
ceed in carrying off the body of Patroclus, although the Greeks are com- 
pletely routed. 

Nor did Patroclus, subdued in fight by the Trojans, escape 
the notice of the son of Atreus, Mars-beloved Menelaus ; but 
he advanced through the foremost warriors, armed in glittering 
brasa And round him he walked, like a dam around its 
cal^ having brought forth for the first time, moaning, not 
being before conscious of parturition : thus did yellow-haired 
Menelaus walk around Patroclus. But before him he extended 
his spear, and his shield on all sides equal, anxious to slay 
him, whoever indeed should come against him. Nor was the 
son of Panthus, of the good ashen spear, neglectful of blame- 
less Patroclus, &llen ; but he stood near him, and addressed 
warlike Menelaus : 

" O Menelaus ! son of Atreus, Jove-nurtured one, leader of 
the people, retire, and leave the body, and let alone the 
bloody spoils : for not any of the illustrious Trojans or allies 
smote Patroclus with the spear in the violent conflict before 
me. Wherefore permit me to bear away the great glory 
among the Trojans, lest I should strike thee, and take away 
thy sweet life." 

But him yellow-haired Menelaus, very indignant, ad- 
dressed: 

"Father Jove, certainly it is not fittmg to boast inordi- 
nately. Not so great is the might of a panther, nor a lion/ 
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nor of a destructive wild boar, whose most mighty courage 
rages in his heart, violently in its strength, as much as the 
sons of Panthus, of the good ashen-spear, breathe forth. Nor 
did the might of horse-breaking Hyperenor enjoy his youth, 
when he reproached me, and withstood me ; and said that I 
was the most reproachful warrior among the Greeks; nor 
did he, I think, returning upon his feet, gratify his dear wife 
and respected parents. Thus certainly will I dissolve thy 
strength, if thou wilt stand against me. But I advise thee, 
retiring, to go back into the crowd; nor do thou stand 
against me, before thou suffer any harm : for it is a fool that 
perceives a thing when it is done." * 

Thus he spoke, but persuaded him not ; but he answering, 
spoke: 

" Now indeed, O Jove-nurtured Menelaus, shalt thou make 
atonement for my brother, whom thou hast slain, and [over 
whom] thou speakest boastingly ; and thou hast widowed his 
wife in the recess of her new bridal chamber, and caused 
accursed mourning and sorrow to his parents. Certainly I 
should be some alleviation of woe to them wretched, if indeed, 
bearing back thy head and armor, I should place them in the 
hands of Panthus and noble Phrontis. Nor shall the labor 
of valor or flight be untried or invincible any longer." 

So saying, he smote [him] upon the shield equal on all 
sides, nor did the brass break through, for the point was bent 
in the stout shield : and Menelaus, the son of Atreus, next made 
the attack with his brazen spear, having prayed to &ther Jove. 
He smote him upon the lowest part of the gullet as he retired, 
and he himself fordbly impressed [the spear], relying on his 
strong hand; and the point went quite througn his soil neck. 
And fidling, he made a crash, and his armor rang upon him. 
And his locks, like unto the Graces, were bedewed with blood, 
and his curls, which were bound with gold and' silver. And 
as a man rears a widely-blooming plant of olive, &ir budding, 
in a solitary place, where water is wont to spring* up in 

* 01! Heaiod, 0pp. 216 : UadCiv de re wjiriQc eyvo. Plato, Sympoa 
p. 336, A. : 'AXX' dird rCiv ^fieripov iradTffidrcjv yvovra^ eif%a6ff6^vaiy 
Koi fi^f Kard TT)v izapoifiiav^ &a7Z£p vrjiziovy iraBovra yvCvai, JEadb, 
Ag. ItY : Tdv irdOet futdoc ^evra KvpU>c ixuv-^Koi ^ap* uKovrac i^* 
c^povelv. See Proclos on Hesiod, Qpp. 89. 

* This perfect has* much the same usage as iirevijvodef II. 219. 
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abundanoe, and 'which the breeses of every triiut agitate^ and 
it buds forth with a white flower; but a wind, suddcoily 
coming on with a mighty blast, overturns it from the furrow, 
and 8*retches it upon the earth : so the son of Panthus, 
Eaphorbus, skilled in [the use of] the ashen spear, Menelaus, 
son of Atreus, when he had slain [him], spoiled of his armor. 
As wben any mountain-nurtured lion, relying on his strength, 
has/dOTied off from the pasturing herd a heifer, which is the 
b^t ;- but first he breaks its neck, seizing it in his strong 
teetfa^ and then tearing it in pieces, laps up the blood and all 
the entrails; while around him dogs and herdsmen shout 
very frequently from a distance, nor do they wish to go against 
him^ for pale fear violently seizes them : thus the soul of no 
one within his breast dared to advance against glorious Mene- 
lau[9« Then indeed the son of Atreus had easily borne off 
the celebrated arms of the son of Panthus, had not Phoebus 
Apollo envied him, who immediately aroused Hector, equal 
to fleet Mars, against him, assimilating himself to the her:» 
Mentes, leader of the Cicones ; and addressing him, he spok« 
winged words : 

"Hector, now,, indeed thou art thus running, pursuing 
things not to. be overtaken, the steeds of warlike AchiUes ; 
they indeed are .difficult to be managed by mortal men, or to 
be driven by any other than AchUles, whom an immortal 
mother bore. In the mean while Menelaus, the warlike son 
of Atreus, protecting Patroclus, has slain the bravest of the 
Trojans, Euphorbus, the son of Panthus, and made him cease 
from imjpetuous valor." 

Thus having spoken, the god on his part again dg)arted 
into the labor of the men; bufr heavy grief oppressed Hector 
as to his dark soul. Then, indeed, he looked around through 
the ranks, and immediately observed the one bearing away 
the famous armor, and the other lying upon the ground; 
and the blood flowed through the inflicted wound. But he 
advanced through the foremost warriors, armed in shining 
brass, shriUy shouting, like unto the inextinguishable flame of 
Vulcan. Nor did he escape ihe notice of the son of Atreus, 
loudly exclaiming ; but he, deeply sighing, thus communed 
with his own great-hearted soul : 

"Ah me! if I leave the beautiful armor and Patroclus, 
who lies here for the sake of my honor, [I dread] lest some 
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'one of the Oreeks, whoever perceives it, will be indignant; 
but if^ being alone, I fight with Hector and the Trojans, 
from shame, [I fear] lest many surround me, [being] alone. 
But crest-tossing Hector is leading all the Irojans hither. 
But wherefore has my soul been thus debating? Whenever 
a man desires, in opposition to a deity, to fight with a hero 
whom a god honors, soon is a great destruction hurled upon 
him ; wherefore no one of the Greeks will blame me, who 
may perceive me retiring from Hector, since he wars under 
the impulse of a god. But if I could hear Ajax, brave ia 
the din of war, both of us, again returning, would be mindful 
of battle even against a god, if by any means we could draw- 
off the body for the sake of AcMUes, the son of Peleus : of 
evils, certainly it would be the better." * 

While he was thus deliberating these things, in his mind 
and soul, the ranks of the Trojans were meanwhile advancing ; 
and Hector led the way. But he retired back, and quitted 
the corpse, turning round as a shaggy-bearded lion, which 
dogs and men drive from the stall with spears and clamor ; 
but his valiant heart within his breast is shaken, and he, 
unwilling, departs from the field : thus did yellow-haired 
Menelaus retire from Patrodus. And being turned rounds he 
stood, when he had reached the band of his companions, look- 
ing all around for mighty Ajax, the son of Telamon ; whom 
he very quickly perceived upon the left of the whole battle, 
encouraging his companions, and ui^ng them to fight : for 
Phoebus Apollo had cast a heavensent panic among them. 
But he made haste to run, and, immediately standing near, 
spoke: 

^'Ajax, hither, friend, let us hasten in defense of slain 
Patrodus, if we can bear his naked corpse at least to Achilles ; 
for his armor crest-tossing Hector possesses." 

Thus he spoke, but he roused the courage of warlike Ajax, 
and he advanced through the foremost warriors, and with him 
yelloW'haired Menelaus. Hector on his part, after he had 

' "The evils here spoken of, and of which a choice is presented to 
MeneUMU, aie loss of both the body and the armor of Patrodos, or of 
either separately. The first alternative he is resolved on guarding against 
by summoning Ajax to his aid ; of the last two, he prefers the abandon- 
ment of the arms, i. e,, av^, spoliation of the corpse, to deiKeia, its dis- 
figurements'—Kennedy. 
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despoiled him of his beautiful armor, was dragging Patro- 
clus, that he might sever the head from the shoulders with 
the sharp brass, and, carrying off the body, might give it to 
the Trojan dogs, when Ajax came near, bearing his shield, 
like a tower. Then Hector, retiring bade, retreated into the 
throng of his companions, and sprung up into his chariot ; 
but he gave the handsome armor to the Trojans to carry to 
the city, to be a great glory to him. But Ajax, with his 
broad shield covering around the son of Mencetius, stood 
like a lk)n over her young ; against which, when leading her 
whelps, the huntsmen rush together in the wood ; wlule he 
looks dreadful in his might, and draws down all his eye- 
brows, concealing his eyes : so strode Ajax round the hero 
Patroclus. On the other side stood the son of Atreus, war- 
like Menelaus, augmenting the great gri^ in his bosom. 

But Glaucus, the son of Hippolochus, leader of the Lycian 
heroes, looking sternly at Hector, upbraided him with harsh 
language : '^ Hector, most excellent as to appearance, cer- 
tainly thou art greatly deficient in fighting ; doubtless good, 
fitme possesses thee without reason, since thou art a fugitive. 
Consider now, how alone with the people [who are] bom in 
Bium, thou mayest preserve the state ana city, for none of 
the Lycians, at all events, will go to fight with the Greeks £)r 
thy city ; since indeed there is no gratitude for fighting ever 
incessantly with hostile men. How indeed, inglorious one, 
hast thou preserved an iniferior man in the throng, and suf- 
fered Sarpedon, at once thy guest and companion, to become 
a prey and booty to the Greeks; who, when alive, was a 
great advantage to thy city and thyself; but now thou didst 
not attempt to drive away the dogs from him. Wherefore, 
if any of the Lycian warriors will now obey me, go home,* 
and utter destruction will be manifest to Troy. For if now 
that confident, intrepid strength, was in the Trojans, which 
enters heroes who in the defense of their country undertake 
toil, and conflict with hostile men, immediately might we 
draw Patroclus into Ilium. But if he, lifeless, should come 
to the great city of king Priam, and we had drawn him 
away from the battle, quickly indeed would the Greeks ran- 

^ Take l/uv (ievai) imperatively, or understand iwiireiaerm iftoi Cxne 
avrbv livai tig oIkov, ufieivov dv el^ o^Tug upa 6Xe$pog, k, r. X. Se9 
Kennedy. 
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som [to us] the beautiful armor of S&rpedcn, and vre migbt 
bear himself also into Troy ; for the attendant of that man is 
slain, who is by &r the bravest of the Greeks at the ships, 
and whose servants are elose-fighting warrior& But thou, 
forsooth, hast not dared to stand against magnanimous Ajax, 
beholding his eyes in the battle of the enemy, nor to fight 
against Mm ; for he is more brave than thou." 

But him sternly regarding, crest-tossing Hector addressed : 
*' O Glauous, why hast thou, being such as thou art, spoken 
haughtily 1 F &ith, friend, I thought that thou didist excel 
in judgment the others, as many as inhabit fertile Lyda; 
but now I altogether blame thy understanding, since thou 
hast thus spoken, thou who say est that I do not withstand 
mighty Ajax. Neither have I dreaded the battb, nor the 
tumult of steeds ; but the counsel of e^ps-bearing Jove is 
ever superior, who puts even the valiant men to Bight, and 
easily takes away the victory ; but at another time he himself 
impels him to %ht. But come hither, my friend^ stand by 
me, and behold my conduct. Truly I shall always be a 
coward, as than sayest, or I will restrain even some of the 
Greeks, although very eager, from keeping defense over dead 
Patrodus." 

llius saying, he cheered on the Trojans, loudly shouting, 
"Ye Trojans and Lycians, and dose-fighting Dardaniana, 
be men, my friends^ and be mindful of impetuous valor, 
while I put on the armor of illustrious AchUles, beautiful, 
of which I despoiled mighty Patrodus, having slain him." 

Thus having spok^, crest-tossing Hector^ departed from 
the glowing battk, and, running very quickly, overtook his 
companions, not ^ off, following wiUi swifb feet those who 
were bearing toward the city the renowned arms of Achillea 
Then standing apart from the mournful battle, he dianged 
his armor. His own indeed he gave to the warlike Trojans 
to bear to sacred Ilium ; but he put on the immortal arms 
of Achilles, the son of Peleus, wludi the heavenly gods had 
bestowed on his dear &ther; but he indeed, growing old, 
presented them to his son ; but the son grew not old in the 
armor of his &ther. 

But when cloud-compelling Jove behdd him apart, ae- 
coutered in the armor of divine Pelides, then shaking hia 
head,' he said to his own soul : 
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" All ! luckless one ; nor is death at all in thy thoughts, 
which is now near thee ; but thou puttest on the immortal 
armor of the bravest hero, at whom others also tremble; and 
thou hast slain his companion, both gentle and brave, and thou 
hast taken the armor from his head and shoulders not accord- 
ing to propriety. But now will I give into thy hands a great 
victory, a compensation for this, that Andromache shall never 
receive from thee, having returned from the battle, the illus- 
trious arms of the son of Peleus." 

The son of Saturn spoke, and moreover nodded with his 
sable brows. But the armor fitted the person of Hector, and 
Mars, the dreadful warrior, entered him. And his limbs 
were inwardly filled with might and strength, and he went 
after the illustrious allies, exclaiming aloud ; and glittering in 
hb armor, to all of them he presented the appearance of the 
magnanimous son of Peleus. But going among them, he 
animated each with his words — ^Mesthles, Glaucus, Medon, 
and Thersilochus, Asteropaeus, Disenor, and Hjppothous, 
Phorcys, Chromius, and £nnomus the augur. Exhorting 
these, he spoke winged words : 

"^ Hear, ye countless troops of allies dwelling around, for I 
did not assemble you here, each from his own city, seeking or 
wanting a crowd, but that ye might willingly defend for me 
the wives and in&nt children of the Trojans from the warlike 
Greeks. Iliinking these things, I wear away my people by 
gifls and provisions [to you], and I satisfy the desire of each 
of you. Wherefore now let some one, being turned round 
straight, either perish or be saved ; for these are the chances 
of war/ Nevertheless, tehoever will drag Patrodus, although 
dead, to the horse-breaking Trojans, and to whom Ajax shall 
yield, [to him] will I present one^half of the spoils, but I my- 
self will keep the other half; and glory shall be to him as 
much as to me." 

Thus he spoke ; but they, lifUng up their spears, advanced 
with condensed might' direct against the Greeks ; and their 
mind eagerly hoped to draw away the dead body from Tela- 
monian Ajax : — fools ! truly over it he took away the life from 

1 See Duport, Crnom. Horn. p. 97. 

* SchoL : Sn^of irotfjaavrtg, avvcurniaavTeCj etc rd aird ttuvtsc dpfuj' 
oavre^. A curious interpretation is givea in the Glossaries : " Bpl^u, 
po8< ciUffm denuo impeium facio,^^ See Alberti on Hesych. p. 766. 

14* 
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many. And then Ajax 'addressed M^elaus, good in the din 
of war: 

" O my friend, O Jove-nurtured Menelaus, no longer do I 
expect that even we ourselves will return from battle. Nor 
do I fear so much about the dead body of Patroclus, whidi 
will quickly satiate the dogs and . birds of the Trojans, as 
much as I fear for my own hiead, lest it sutler any thing, and 
for thine, for Hector, that cloud of war,' overshadows all 
things ; while to us, on the other hand, utter destruction 
appears. But come, call the bravest of the Greeks, if any one 
will hear." 

Thus he spoke ; nor did Menelaus, good in the din of war, 
disobey ; but he shouted, crying wiA a loud voice to the 
Greeks: 

" O friends, leaders and chieftains of the Greeks, ye who 
with Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, and Menelaus, drink 
the public wine,' and command each his forces; but honor 
and glory follows from Jove. Difficult would it be for me 
to look to each of the leaders, for so great a strife of battle 
burns. But let some one advance, and let him be indignant 
in his mind, that Patroclus should become a sport to ^ftojan 
dogs." 

Thus he spoke ; but quickly the swift O'ilean Ajax heard, 
and first advanced opposite, runnmg through the battle; 
after him Idomeneus, and Meriones, the armor-bearer of 
Idomeneus, equal to man-slaughtering Mars. But who in 
his mind could recount the names of the others as many as 
afterward aroused the battle of the Greeks? But the 
Trojans, in close array, first made the onset, and Hector led 
them on. 

But as when, at the mouths* of a river flowing from Jove, 
the great wave roars against the stream, while around the 
lofty shores resound, the wave being ejected [upon the beach], 
with so loud a clamor did the Trojans advance; but the 
Greeks stood round the son of MencBtius, having one spirit, 
protected by their brazen shields ; while over their shining 

' i, e., who are supplied firom the public resources — rd U ruv koivQ* 
Kcu djifioaiov xpVIMTijv xoprryovfieva toic /^flKTcAevat.— SchoL 
' ' Schol. Apoli Rhod. i 11: Tuv imrafjUiv o'l ovfjMXXovrec rofcot 
ff, vpoxoai Xeyovrai, where he quotes this instance fiom 
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helmets the son of Saturn poured a thick haze ; for he did 
not formerly hate the son of Menoetius when, being aliye^ he 
was the attendant of Achilles, therefore he was loth that ho 
should become a prey to the Trojan dogs of the enemy ; and 
so he excited his companions to defend him. The Trojan?, 
however, first dislodged the dark-eyed Greeks, and they, 
leaving the dead body, retreated ; nor did the magnanimous 
Trojans slay any of them with their spears, although desirous, 
but drew off the body. But the Greeks were about to be 
absent from him a very short while, for very quickly did 
Ajax rally them, who, next to the i*enowned son of Peleus, 
excelled the other Greeks in beauty and in deeds. And he 
broke through the front ranks, resembling a wild boar in 
strength, which among the mountains easily disperses the 
dogs and blooming youths through the woods, turning to 
bay; so the son of illustrious Telamon, noble Ajax, having 
made the attack, easily routed the phalanxes of the Trojans 
who had surrounded Fatroclus, and mostly expected to drag 
him to their city, and bear away glory. Meanwhile Hippo- 
thous, the illustrious son of Pelasgian Lethus, was dragging 
him by the foot through the violent conflict, having bound 
him with a strap at the ankle round the tendons, gratifying 
Hector and the Trojans. But soon came evil upon him, 
which ho one, even of those desiring it, averted from him. 
Him the son of Telamon, ruslung through the crowd, smote 
in dose fight through the brazen-cheeked helmet. The horse> 
haired helmet was cleft by the point of the weapon, stricken 
by the great .spear and strong hand ; and the brain, bloody, 
gushed oiit of the wound at the cone of the helmet ;' and his 
straogth was there relaxed. Then he let fall from his hands 
the fix>t of magnanimous Patrodus, to lie upon the earth, 
and near him he himself fell, prone upon the dead body, &r 
away from fertile Larissa: nor did he repay the debt of 
nourishment to his beloved parents, for his life was short, 
subdued by the spear of magnanimous Ajax. But Hector 
again aimed at Ajax with his shining spear ; he, however, 
seeing it oppoate, avoided the brazen spear by a little ; but 
he struck Schedius, the magnanimous son of Iphitus, by iar 

^ See ill 3*72, "the part of the helmet in which the crest was inserted 
—unless ov^v be taken metaphorically^ and by Trap* aiXdv be meant 
the stream of blood, as from a pipe." — Oxford TransL 
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iii6 bravest of the Phoceans, who inhabited dwellings in^ 
renowned Panopdus, ruling over many men. Him he smote 
under the middle of the davide, and the brazen pomt of 
the weapon went quite through, near the extremity of the 
shoulder. Falling, he made a crash, and his arms rang upon 
him. Then Ajax again smote warlike Phorcys, the son of 
Phasnops, in the middle of the belly, while defending Hip- 
pothous. And he broke the cavity of the corselet, and the 
brazen weapon drank his entrails through ; and fidling in the 
dust, he s^zed the earth with the palm of his hand. The 
foremost warriors and illustrious Hector retreated ; but the 
Greeks shouted loudly, and drew off the bodies, both Phoreys 
and Hippothous, and they loosed the armor £rom thdr 
shoulders. 

Then again would the Trojans, [routed] by Ihe warlike 
Greeks, have gone up to Ilium, subiiued through cowardice ; 
but the Ai^Lves on their part, by their valor and might, 
would have obtained glory, even contrary to the destined will 
of Jove, had not Apollo himself exdted JQneas, in body like 
unto Periphas the herald, scm of Epytis, who knowing prudent 
counsels in his mind, had grown old, as a hendd, with his aged 
sire. Assimilating himself to him, Apollo, the son of Jove, 
addressed him : 

^' O JBneas, how could ye preserve lofty Bium against the 
deity, since I behold these, other men relying oh their bravery, 
and might, and valor, and their number, and possesatng a 
dauntless host 1 Yet Jove wills the victory to us, rather l£an 
to the Danai ; yet ye greatly .tremble, nor fight." 

Thus he spoke; but.JSneas, seeing him before him, recog* 
nized &r-darting Apollo.; and loudly shouting, addressed 
Hector: 

*' O Hector, and ye other leaders of the Trojans and allies, 
this now indeed is a shame, that we, subdued by cowardice, 
should go up to Dium, [driven] by the warlike Aefaeans. 
For already even now some one of the gods, having stood 
near to me, declared that Jove, the highest counselor, is an 
ally of the battle [to us]. Wherefi)re let us go direct against 
the Greeks, nor let them quiety move the dead Patrodus to 
the ships." 

Thus he spoke, and then springing forth, stood far before 
the front ranks. But they rallied, and stood opposed to the 
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Greeka Then JEneBs wounded with -his spear Leocritas, son 
of i^isbas^ the brave oompanion of Lyoomedes. Him filling, 
warlike Lyoomedes pitied, and advandng very near, he stood, 
and hmrled with his shining spear, and struck Apisaon, the 
son of Hippasis, shepherd of the people, in the liver, beneath 
the diajdinigm, and immediately related his limbs. He had 
come firom fertile Psonia, and next to Asteropssus, was the 
bravest to fight. Warlike Asterop»us pitied him &Jlen, and 
he mshed forward, willing to fight with the Greeks. But not 
yet could he [do so], for [those] standing around Patrodus 
were fenced in on every side with shields, and held their spears 
before them ; for> Ajax went eagerly among all, greatly dieer- 
ing them on. He suffered not any one either to retire from 
the body, nor any of the Greeks to fight in front, excelling 
the others, but vigorously to stalk around for defense, and 
to combat in dose fight. Thus did mighty Ajax command ; 
but the earth was moistened with purple gore, while upon 
each other fell the dead bodies of the Trojans and courageous 
allies, and of the Greeks ; for neither did they fight blood- 
lessly, although fer fewer perished, because they were ever 
mindful throughout the tumult to repel severe labor from 
each other. 

Thus indeed they fought, like a fire ; nor would you say 
that the Sun was safe, or the Moon, for they were wrapt in 
dark haze in the oombat, as many of the bravest as stood 
around the dead son of Menoettus. The other Trojans and 
well-armed Greeks, however, fought at ease' beneath the 
atmosphere ; the piercing splendor of the sun was expanded 
over tibem, and a cloud did not appear over all the eaHh, nor 
the mountains. Eesting at intervals, they fought, avoiding 
the cruel weapons of eadi other, standing fer asunder ; while 
those in tiie middle su&red hardships from darkness and 
from war, and were afflicted by the ruthless brass, as many 
as were most brave. But two heroes, illustrious men, Thra- 
symedea and Antilochus, had not yet heard that blameless 
Patrodus was dead ; but thought that, still alive, he was 
fighting wil^ the Trojans in the foremost tumult. But these, 
watching l^e slaughter and flight of their companions, fought 
apart, since Nestor had so ordered, urging [them] on to battle 

' i e,j resting at intervals, as it is explained in verse 37a 
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from the black ships. But to these all daj a mighty contest 
of severe strife arose, and ever incessantly the knees, the legs, 
and the feet of each under him, the hands and the eyes of 
those fighting around the brave companion of swift-footed 
JQacides, were defiled with fatigue and perspiration. And 
as when a man gives the hide of a huge ox, saturated with 
grease, to his people to stretch, but they, having received, 
stretch it, standing apart from each other in a drde, and 
straightway the moisture exudes, and the oily matter enters, 
many pulling it, till it is stretched in every direction ; so they, 
on both sides, dragged the body here and there in a small 
space ; for the mind of the Trojans, on the one hand, eagerly 
hoped to draw him to Ilium, but of the Greeks, on the other, 
to the hollow ships. Around him arose a fierce tumult ; nor 
could Mars, the exciter of troops, nor Minerva, having beheld 
it, have found fault, not even if wrath had particularly come 
upon her ; such an evil labor of men and horses did Jove 
extend over Patroclus on that day. Nor as yet did noble 
Achilles at all know that Patroclus was dead, because they 
fought far from the swift ships, beneath the wall of the 
Trojans. He never thought in his mind that he was dead ; 
but that alive, having approached the gates, he would return 
back, since he did not at all suppose that he could sack the 
city without him, for he had often heard this from his mother, 
hearing it apart, who used to tell him the desigii of mighty 
Jove. Yet his mother had not then told hini so great ian evil 
as had happened, that the companion by fkr most dear to him 
had perished. 

But they, ever around the dead body, holding their sharp 
spears, charged incessantly, and skuj^htared one another, and 
thus would some of the brazen-mailed Greeks say : 

" O friends, surely it will not be honorable for us to retreat 
to the hollow ships ; but [rather] let the black earth here gi^ 
for all. This Indeed would at onoe be better for us, than that 
we should permit the horse-breaking Trojans to drag him to 
their city, and obtain glory." 

And thus also would some one of the magnanimous Trojans 
say : 

^' O friends, although it be our destiny that all' be equally 
subdued beside this man, never let any one retire from the 
battle." 
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Thus, then, some one said, and aroused the spirit of each. 
Thus indeed were thej fighting; and the iron clansor^ 
reached the brazen heaven through the unfruitful air. But 
the horses of JQacides being apart fk>m the combat, wept, 
when first they perceived that their charioteer had fiJlen in 
the dust, beneath man-slaughtering Hector. Automedon, 
indeed, the brave son of Diores, frequently urged them on, 
beating them with the sharp lash, and frequently addressed 
them in mild terms and in threats ; but they <mose neither 
to go back to the ships toward the wide Hellespont nor into 
the battle among the Greeks ; but, as a pillar remains firm, 
which stands at the tomb of a dead man or woman, so they 
remained detaining the splendid chariot motionless, and 
drooping their heads to the earth. But warm tears* flowed 
from their eyelids to the earth, complaining from desire 
of their charioteer; and their thick mane was defiled, 
flowing down on both sides from the collar at the yoke. 
But the son of Saturn beholding them lamenting, felt 
compassion, and shaking his head, communed with his own 
mind: 

"Ah ! luckless pair, why did we give you to king Peleus, a 
mortal ; for ye are free from old age, and immortal 1 Was it 
that ye might endure griefs with unhappy men? For there 
is not any thing at all more wretdied than man,* of all, as 
many' as breathe and move over the earth. But Hector, the 
son of Priam, riiall not be borne by you, even in the curiously- 
wrought chariot, for I will not permit it. Is it not enough 
that he bot^ possesses those arms, and vainly boasts 1 But 
into your knees and spirit will 1 cast vigor, that ye may 
safely bear Automedon from the battle to the hollow ships 
for still will I give glory to them (the Trojans), to slay, until 

' Clarke compares JEn, zil 284, fiom Exmins, apud Macrob. vL 1 : 
*' Hastati spargnnt hastas, fit ferrens imber."- See Goltrnma's notes, p. 
82, ed. HefiseL The Scholiast rather interprets it, of a strong and violent 
shoat, areped^ kcU noTid laxvpog. 

■ See Virg. -ffin. xL 89, sqq. with Servius, Quintus Calab. iiL Y40 : 
Owdd fiiv ufiBpoTOi iTTirot drapSiog klajiidao Wtfivov aduKpvroi napd 
vijeatv dX^ Kal avrol Mvpovro a(^eTepoio dalKTOfiEvov PaaiXfio^, OvtJ* 
iBeXov ftoyepolaiv iT* dvdpuaiv^ ovdi fied^ linroic MiayeoB' 'Apywwv, dXodv 
rcepH irevOoc ix^vre^. 

* On this comfortable and Batisfactory sentiment, see the lugnbrions 
collection of parallel passages in Duport, p. 98. 
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thej readi the well-benobed ships, till the sun set, and sacred 
darkness oome on," 

So saying, he breathed strong vigor into the steeds ; and 
they, shaking the dust from their manes to; the ground 
quickly bore the rapid car among the Trojans and Greeks, 
And against them' fought Automedon, though grieved for his 
companion, rushing along in his chariot like a vulture among 
the geese* For he fled easily from the tumult of the Trojans, 
and easily did he rush on, pursuing through the dense throng. 
Yet did he not slay the men when he pressed onward to 
pursue; for it was by no means possible for him^ being 
alone in the sacred' ear, to assault with the spear and to rein 
in the fleet steeds. At length, however, a companion, the 
hero Alcimedon, son of Laeroeus, the son of JSmon, beheld 
him with his eyes, and stood behind his chariot, and addressed 
Automedon : 

*^ Which of the gods, O Automedon, has placed a foolish 
counsel in thy bosom, and taken from thee sound judgment ; 
inasmuch as alone thou tightest iri the foremost ranks with 
the Trojans ? Thy companion indeed is slain ; and Hector 
himself vaunts, having upon his shoulders tlie armor of 
.^Eacides." 

Him then Automedon, the son of Diores, addressed: 

'^ Alcimedon, what other of the Greeks, then, is like thee, 
to subdue and resj;rain the spirit of immortal steeds, unless 
Patrodus, while alive, a counselor equal to the gods 1 Now, 
however^ death and &te possess him. NeverthSess, do thou 
take the lash and beautiful reins ; but I will descend from the 
chariot, that I may fight."* 

Thus he spoke, but Alcimedon, ascending the chariot, swift 
in war, instantly took in his hands the lash and reins, while 
Automedon leaped down; but illustrious Hector perceived 
this, and immediately addressed .^eas, beingnear : 

^'JSneas, counselor of the braiennoiailed Trojans, I have 

^ The Trojans. 

' tL e., splendid, of surpaaang workmanship* Others refer the epithet 
to the divine gift mentioned in yer. 443, to the fibhrication of the ohariot 
by the god Vulcan, or to the origin of Achilles himself from a goddess. 

* Alcimedon in this address condemns the imprudence of Wb firiend, 
who, in this moment of imminent danger, takes upon him the joint offioes 
of warrior {irapaSdnic) and charioteer (vvioxoc)„ 
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obsexred these two steeds of Aohiiles probeediDg through the 
battle with unskiUfiil oharioteers. I therefore msy hope to 
capture them, if thou, at least, desire it in thy mind ; for 
standing opposite, tfaej will not dare to withstand us, rushing 
on to fight in battle." 

Thus he spoke ; nor did the brare son of Anchises disobey. 
Both advanced direct, covered as to their shoulders with bulls' 
hides, dry, thick; and upon them much brass was plated. 
But along with them went both Chromius and godlike Aretus : 
and their mind greatly hoped to slay them, and to drive away 
the long-necked steeds. Foolish,' &r they were not destined 
to return back bloodlesaly from Automedon, for he, having 
prayed to fiither Jove, was filled with fortitude and valor, as 
to his dark mind, and immediately addressed Aldmedon, his 
fiiithful comrade : 

^' O Aldmedon, do not now detain the Bteeds &r from me ; 
but [keep them] breathing closely at my back ; for I do not 
think that Hector, the son of Priam, will abstain from 
violence, before that he has mounted the beautiful-maned 
horses of Achilles, having slam both of us, and put to rout 
the ranks of Grecian heroes ; or himself be slain among the 
first." 

Thus saying, he called upon the Ajaces, and Menelaus: 
*' Ye Ajaoea, leaders of the Greeks, and Menelaus, leave then 
the dead body to those, as many as are bravest, to defend it 
on all sides, and to repulse the ranks of men ; but from us 
who are alive avert the merciless day. For hither violently 
rush through the lamentable fight Hector and iBneas, who are 
the best of the Trojans. But all these things rest upon the 
knees ci the gods ; for I also will hurl, and all these things 
will be a care to Jove." 

He said ; and, brandishing, hurled his long-shadowed spear 
and struck upon the shield of Aretus, equal on all sides; it 
h^weter did not repel the spear, but the brass went entirely 
through, and passed through the belt into the bottom of his 
belly. And as when a man in youthful vigor, holding a 
sharp ax, cuts through the whole tendon, striking be^nd 
the horns of a wild bull ; but it, leaping forward, &Sb ; so he, 

1 C£ ^n. X. 601, sqq. So Milton, Paradise Lost, ix. 404: 
** much deoeiyed, much Ming, haplecB Eve, 
Of thy presumed return ! event perverse !" 
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springing forward, fell supine ; and the sharp spear quiTering 
in his entrails, relaxed his limbs. Then Hector took aim at 
Automedon with his shining spear, but he, seeing it in front 
of him, avoided the brazen weapon ; fbr he bent forward. 
But the long spear was fixed in the ground behind him ; and 
moreover the nether end of the spear was shaken; but there 
then the strong weapon spent its foroe. Then truly they 
would have engi^ed hand to hand with their swords, had not 
the eager Ajaces, who came through the crowd, at the call of 
their companion, separated them. But Hector, .^Eneas, and 
godlike Chromius, greatly dreading them, retired back again, 
and left Aretus lying there, lacerated as to his heart ; but him 
Automedon, equal to swift Mars, de^>oiled of his armor, and, 
boasting, uttered this speech : 

" Surely now I have a little relieved my heart of sorrow for 
the dead son of Menoetius, although having slain but an in- 
ferior man." 

Thus having spoken, seizing the gore-stained spoils, he 
placed them in the chariot, and mounted himself, bloody as 
to his feet and hands above, like some lion which has fed 
upon a bull. Again over Patrodus was the direful battle 
extended, grievous, lamentable; and Minerva excited the 
contention, descending from heaven; for &r-sounding Jove 
sent her forth to encourage the Greeks, as his intention was 
now changed. As Jove extends a purple rainbow from 
heaven to mortals, to be a signal either of war, or of a chilling 
storm, which causes men to cease from their works upon the 
earth, and afflicts the cattle ; so she, having obscured herself 
in a purple cloud, entered the army of the Greeks, and 
aroused every man. First, however, she addressed the son 
of Atreus, gallant Menelaus, inciting him, for he was near 
her, assimilating herself^ in her form and unwearied voice, to 
Phoenix: 

'^ Thine, of a truth, will shame and disgrace now be, O 
Menelaus, if the swift dogs tear the faithful companion of 
illustrious Achilles beneath the wall of the Trojans ; there- 
fore bravely hold on, and urge on all the people." Whom^ 
in return, Menelaus, good in the din of war, addressed: 
** Phoenix, fether, old man long since bom, would that Miverva 
would give me strength, and ward off the force of the 
weapons. Then indeed would I be willing to stand by aiid 
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defend Patroclus; for dying, he greatly affected my mind 
with grief. But Hector has the dreadful force of fire, nor 
does he oease slaying with his spear ; for to him Jove affords 



bus he spoke ; but the azure-eyed goddess Minerva re- 
joiced, because to her he had prayed first of all the gods. But 
in his shoulders and knees she put strength, and placed in his 
bosom the boldness of a fly, which, although frequently driven 
away from a human body, persists in biting — and the blood 
of man is sweet to it. With such confidence she filled his 
dark soul : and he advanced toward Patroclus, and took aim 
with his splendid spear. Now there was among the Trojans 
one Podes, the son of EStion, rich and brave ; whom of his 
people Hector chiefly honored, for he was his dear companion 
in the banquet. Him yellow-haired Menelaus smote upon 
the belt while hastening to flight, and drove the brazen weapon • 
quite through. He, falling, gave a crash, and Menelaus, the 
son of Atreus, dragged away the body from the Trojans to 
the crowd of his companions. But Apollo, standing near, 
excited Hector in the likeness of Phoenops, son of Asias, who, 
inhabiting dwellings at Abydos, was most dear to him of all 
his guests. Assimilating himself to him, far-darting Apollo 
spoke : 

" Hector, what other of the Greeks will any more fear thee, 
since now thou dreadest Menelaus, who indeed before was 
but an effeminate warrior, but now departs alone, bearing 
off the dead corse from the Trojans ? He has slain, in the 
front ranks, Podes, the son of Estion, thy comrade, faithful 
and brave." 

Thus he spoke ; but him a dark cloud of grief over- 
shadowed, and he went through the front ranks, armed in 
glittering brass. And then the son of Saturn took his s^s, 
fringed and splendid, and covered Ida with clouds ; but having 
flashed his lightning, he thundered very loudly, and shook it 
(the mountain) ; and (he) gave victory to the Trojans, but 
put the Greeks to flight. 

Peneleus, the Boeotian, first was leader of the flight ; for 
he was wounded slightly* on the tip of the shoulder with a 
spear, being always turned frontward; but the spear of 

* 'KiriXtydriVf on ihe surface, J** ^TtToA;^f. — ^Kennedy. 
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Polydamas grazed even to the bone, for fae, oomiDg dose, had 
wounded him. ^ext Hector wounded Le'itus, son of mag- 
nanimous Alectryon, on the hand at the wrist, and caused him 
to cease from battle. Then looking around him, he trem- 
bled, since he no longer hoped in his mind [to be able] to 
fight with the Trojans, holding his spear in his hand. But 
Idomeneus had struck, on the corselet, upon the breast near 
the pap, Hector rushing afber Le'itus : the long spear, how« 
ever, was broken at the socket ; and the Trojans shouted. 
But he [Hector] discharged his javelin at Idomeneus, the son 
of Deucalion, as he was standing in his car : him he missed bj 
a little, but struck Coeranus, the attendant and charioteer of 
Meriones, who had followed him from well-situated Lyctus. 
For at first on foot, having lefl his equally-plied diips, he 
came, and would have secured a decided victory to the Tro- 
jans, had not Coeranus quickly driven on his swift-footed 
steeds : to him then he (Coeranus) came as a help, and warded 
off the merciless day ; but he nimself lost his life beneath 
mauHslaughtering Hector. Him he smote beneath the jaw- 
bone and ear, and the extremity of the spear forced out his 
teeth and cut through the middle of his tongue. He fell from 
his chariot, and the reins dropped to the ground; and 
Meriones, stooping, lifted them from the plain in his own 
hands, and addressed Idomeneus: 

'' Lash on, now, until thou reach the swift ships ; for even 
thou thyself perceivest that victory is no longer on the side 
of the Achssans." 

Thus he spake; and Idomeneus lashed on the beautiful- 
maned steeds to the hollow ships ; for fear now seized his 
mind. 

Nor did Jove escape notice of magnanimous Ajax and 
Menelaus, when he for the present gave the dubious victory 
to the Trojans; but to them the mighty Ajax, son of Telamon, 
began to speak : 

^^ Alas! even he who is very stupid might now know that 
father Jove himself is aiding the Trojans ; for the weapons 
of them all take effect, whoever may throw them, whetiicr 
coward or brave man. Jove certainly directs them alL Bu(r 
the weapons of all of us fall to the earth in vain. Come, 
however, let us devise the best plan, both how we may drag 
off the corse, and how we ourselves may be a source of joy to 
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our beloved oomrades, baying returned home. They, of a 
truth, beholding us here, are grieved, and think that we shall 
no longer resist the might and invincible hands of man- 
slaughtering Hector. But, would there were some companion 
who would quickly bring word to Achilles, since I think he 
has not yet heard the mournful tidings, that his dear comrade 
has died. But nowhere can I see such a person among the 
Greeks, for they and their steeds are together enveloped 
in darkness. O father Jove, liberate at least the sons of the 
Greeks from darkness ; make a clear atmosphere, and grant 
us to see with our eyes ; then destroy us in tiie light,^ if thus 
it be pleasing to thee." 

Thus he spoke; but the Sire felt compassion for him 
weeping, and immediately dissipated the haze, and removed 
the cloud. And the sun shone forth, and the whole, battle 
was displayed, and then Ajaz addressed Menelaus, good in 
the din of war : 

"Look around now, O Jove-nurtured Menelaus, if any 
where thou canst perceive, yet alive, Antilochus, the son of 
magnanimous Nestor. Urge him, going speedily, to tell to 
warlike Achilles, that the comrade, by &r most dear to him, 
has perished." 

l^us he spoke ; nor did Menelaus, good in the din of war, 
disobey. But he hastened to go, like some lion from a fold, 
which after that he is fttigued, harassing both dogs and men, 
who watdbing all night, suffer him not to carry off the &t of 
the oxen ; but he, desirous of flesh, rushes on, but nothing 
profits ; for many javelins fly against him from daring hands, 
and blazing torches, which, eager as he is, he dreads) but 
early in the morning he goes apart with saddened mind. So, 
most unwiUii^, firom Patroclus, went Menelaus, brave in the 
din of war ; b^use he greatly feared lest the Greeks, through 
grievom tenrcKr, should leave him a prey to the enemy. And 
mudi, therefore, he exhorted Meriones and the Ajaces : 

^ xe Ajaces, leaders of the Gre^dks, and Meriones, now let 
eadi <»ie be mindful of the gentleness of wretched Patroclus ; 

' A prayer well worthy- of Ajaz. Ammian. Maroell. zzviiL : " Pei 
horiKHeem tonebranun— quo tempore hebetaii splent obstricte terroribua 
inentes; nt inter innmnera mnlta Ajaz quoqae Homericus dooet^ optana 
perire pbtios lace, qnam pati fbrmidmidi augmenta noctanue." CC 
LoDgin. iz. 
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for "when alive, he knew how to be mild to all; but now. 
indeed, Death and Fate overtake him." 

Thus then having spoken, yellow-haired M^ielaus departed, 
gazing round in all directions, like an eagle which, they say, 
sees most acutely of birds beneath the sky, and, which, though 
being aloft, the swift-footed hare does not escape, when lying 
beneath the dense-fi)liaged thid^et; but he pounces upon it, 
and quickly seizing it, deprives it of life. Thus, O Jove- 
nurtured Menelaus, were thy shining eyes turned round in 
all directions through the band of thy numerous companions, 
if any where thou mightest behold the son of Nestor, yet 
living. But him he very soon perceived upon the left of all 
the battle, encouraging his companions, and inciting them to 
fight ; and standing near, yellow-haired Menelaus addressed 
[himi : 

'^Ho! hither come, Antilochus, Jove-nurtured, that thou 
mayest hear the sad message which — would that it had not 
happened. I think, indeed, that thou thyself looking, per- 
ceivest that a god rolls disaster upon the Greeks, but that 
victory is on the side of the Trojans; for Patrodus, the 
bravest of the Greeks, is slain ; and a great longing [after 
him] has befallen the Greeks. But do thou quickly tell it to 
Achilles, running to the ships of the Greeks, if perchance 
quickly he may bring in s^ty to his ships the unarmed 
body ; for crest-tossing Hector possesses the armor." 

"Oius he spoke; but Antilochus shuddered, hearing the 
news; and long did a want of words possess him; and his 
eyes were filled with tears, and hb liquid voice was inter- 
rupted. Yet not even thus did he neglect the command of 
Menelaus; but he hastened to run, and gave his armor to 
Laodocus, his blameless companion, who, near him, managed 
the solid-hoofed steeds. Him, however, his feet bore, weep- 
ing, from the battle, about to commimicate the evil new? to 
A^illes, son of Peleus. 

Nor, O Jove-nurtured Menelaus, was thy mind willing to 
aid the harassed comrades, in the place whence Antilocfaus 
had departed, and great longing after him was caused to the 
Pylians ; but to them he sent noble Thrasymedes, and he 
himself went again toward the hero Patroclus ; but arriv- 
ing, he stood beside the Ajaces, and immediately addressed 
them: 
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'^ Him, indeed, I have now dispatolied to the swift ships, 
to go to swift-footod Achilles: yet I do not think that he 
will oome, although greatly enraged with noble Hector; for 
being unarmed, he could by no means fight with the Trojans. 
Let even us then ourselves deliberate upon the best plan, as 
well how we shall draw off the body, as also how we our- 
selves may escape Death and Fate fh>m the clamor of the 
Trojans.'* 

But him mighty Telamonian Ajaz then answered : 

^All things correctly hast thou spoken, O illustrious 
Menelaus. But do thou, and Meriones, stooping quickly 
under it, having lifted it up, bear the body from the fight ; 
while we two of like name, possessing equal courage, will 
fight with the Trojans and with noble Hector, we who even 
formerly have sustained the sharp conflict, remaining by 
each other." 

Thus he spoke ; but they with great exertion lifted up the 
body in their arms from the ground : but the Trojan army 
shouted in their rear when they saw the Greeks raising up 
the dead body, and rushed on like dogs, which spring upon 
a wounded boar, before the youthful hunters. One while 
indeed they run, eager to tear him asunder, but again, when 
he turns upon them, relying on his strength, then they 
retreat, and fly in different directions hither and thither : so 
the Trojans sometimes steadily pursued in a body, striking 
with their swords and two-edged spears; but when again 
the Ajaces, turning round upon them, stood, then was their 
color changed, nor dared any one, rushing forward, to com- 
bat for the corpse. 

Thus they with alacrity bore the body from the fight 
toward the hollow ships ; but the fierce battle was extended 
to them like a flame, which assailing, [and] being suddenly 
excited, sets fire to a city of men, and the houses diminish in 
the mighty blaze ; while the force of the wind roars through 
it : so a horrid tumult of steeds and warlike heroes followed 
them departing. But as mules, exerting vast strength,' drag 
fi-om a mountain along a rugged path either a beam or a lai^e 
piece of timber for ship-building, but the spirit within them, 
as they hasten, is wearied equsdly with fatigue and perspira- 

* Literally, " girding themselves with strength." 
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iion ; 80 they with alacrltj bore away the body, while the 
Ajaoes bc^d them checked, [the enemy] ; as a barrier of 
wood, stretched straight across a plain, restrains water ; 
which checks the furious courses even of rapid rivers, and 
immediately turning them, directs the streams of all into the 
plain ; nor can they at aU burst through it, though flowing 
with violence* So the Ajaoes in the rear always repulsed the 
attack of the Trojans, who, however, followed along with 
them ; but two ampng. them in particular, .^Eneas, son of 
Andiises,^ and illustrious Hector. And as a doud of star« 
Ihigs or jadcdaws, shrilly chattering,' flies away when they 
perceive a hawk advancing, which brings death to small 
birds ; so then from Maeas and Hector departed the son of 
the Greeks, loudly clamoring, and were forgetful of the 
fight And much beautiful armor of the flying Greeks fell 
both in and about the trench ; but there was no cessatioa 
from the battle. 

^ Or *' shouting la press^q^ of their doom,'* as Heyno and Kennedy- 
would take it, a meaning borne out by npotduaiv, OL Longus. Past ii. 
12: Ol KQfi^rai tapaxOivreCp Imi^duaiv obTolg dad ^fopec,^ ko}.oioL 
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BOOK THE EIGHTEENTEL 



ARGUMENT. 

ThetiB Munibrts her son for the death of Pstrodus. and promiees to firoeiire 
him new armor from Vulcan. At the command of Juno, Achilles comes 
forth and strikes terror into the enemy. The hody of ratroclus is res- 
cued and prepared for ftmeral rites, and Vulcan rofgee a suit of armor 
and a splendid shield for Achilles. 

Thus they, then,* were fighting, like a blaziog fire ; but 
swift-footed Antilochus came as a messenger to Achilles. 
Him he found in front of his loftj-prowed smps, revolving in 
his mind those things which had already been aooomplidied ; 
and then groaning, be commmied with hts own mind : 

^ Ahme! whj are the long-haired Achaeans driven back 
in confusion to the ships, routed through the plain 1 [I fear] 
lest the gods have accomplished evil sorrows to my soul, as 
my mother once informed me, and told me that the bravest 
of the Myrmidons, I being yet alive, would leave the light 
of the sun, by the hands pf the Trojans. Too surely now 
the valiant son of Menoetius is dead— obstinate one ! cer- 
tainly I desired him, havug repelled the hostile fire, to 
return to the ships, nor to fight bravely with Hector." 

While he was revolving these things in his mind and in 
his soul, in the mean time the son of Dlustrious Nestor drew 
near, shedding warm tears, and delivered his sad message : 

^ Alas ! O son of warlike Peleus, surely thou wilt hear 
a very grievous message, which — would that it had not 
taken place. Patroclus lies low; and around his unarmed 
corpse they are now fighting, while crest-tossing Hector 
possesses his armor." 

Thus he spoke; but him a black doud of grief over- 
idiadowed, and taking the burnt ashes with both hands, he 

1 This is to be taken in connection with yerse 148 of the last hook, as 
the regular narmtive is interrupted by the message of Antilochvs and the 
gri«f of Achilles. 

15 
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poured them on his head, and defiled his comely cotmtenanoe; 
out the dark ashes every where adhered to his rich^ tunic. 
But he, mighty, lay extended at great length in the dust, and 
tearing he disordered his hair with his hands. The hand- 
maids, whom Achilles and Patroclus had taken, grieved in 
their souls, shrieked aloud, and ran out of the door round 
warlike Achilles; and all smote their breasts with their 
hands,^ and the limbs of each were relaxed. Antilochus, on 
the other side, lamented, shedding tears, holding the handb of 
AehiUes ; (and he kept groaning within his generous heart), for 
he feared lest he should cut his throat with his sword* Tben 
be moaned dreadfully, and his venerable mother heard him, 
sitting in the depths of the sea, beside her aged Either, and 
imm^ately lamented: and all the goddesses assembled 
around her, as many Nereides as were at the bottom of the 
sea. There were Grlauce, Thaleia, and Cymodoce, Nesaea, 
Spio, Thoa, and large-eyed Halia, Cymotho^, Actcea, and 
Ldmnorea, Melita, laera, Amphitho^, and Agave, Doto, 
Proto, Pherusa, and B^amene, Dexamene, Amphinome, 
and Callianira, Doris, ranope, and distinguished G^tea, 
Nemertes, Apseudes, and Callianassa. ^ere were also 
Oymene, lanira, and lanassa, Msera, Orithya, and fair-haired 
Amathea, and other Nere)des which were in the depths of 
the sea. But the resplendent cave was full of them, and 
fdl at once they beat their' breasts; but Thetis began the 
lunentation: 

'^ Hear, sister Nereides, that hearing ye may all well know 
what griefe are in my mind. Woe is me wretched ! woe is 
me who have in an evil hoar brought forth' the bravest [of 
men], I who, after having borne a son, blameless and valiant, 
the diief of heroes, and he grew up' like a young tree : 

> So viKTof^ov iavop, iiL 385.*-He7ne. 

' In illustration of this custom of mourners, cC Yirg. u£n. i 484: 
"Crinibus Hiades passis, peplumque ferebant 
Suppliciter tristes, et tunsn pectora pahnis." 
Ovid, Fast iv. 454: *'Et feriunt moesteB pectora -nuda manos." 8^vm 
ziL 628. PetromuSp ciiL p. 609, ed. Burm. : ^ &ptam prosequi eriiiibiifl» 
aut nudatum pectus plaivBre]:e;''czv.: "Fefcassi setnel iterumque pec 
tus.'' See Westerbov. on Ter. Hec il 3, 49 ; Korthmore on lYTphiodor. 
34; and Blom£ on .^Bsch. Choeph. 27. 

* 'AvedpOMov 18 used in the same way bj Herodot vil 166, viii. 66; 
Tbeocrit xyiL 29. It corresponds to our English phrase ** to run up," 
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having reared him like a sapling in a fniitfol spot of a field. 
I aft^ward sent him forth in the curved ships, to Iliain, to fight 
agamrt die Trc^ns ; but I shall not receive him again, having 
retumed home to the palace of Peleus. But while he lives 
and beholds the light of the sun, he grieves,' nor can I, going 
to hitti, avail him aught Yet will I go, that I may see my 
beloved son, and hear what grief oomes upon him remaining 
away from the battle.'* 

Thus having spoken, she left the cave ; but they all went 
along with her, weeping, and the wave of the ocean was cleft 
around for them.* But when they reached fertile Troy, they 
in order ascended the riMHre^ where the fleet ships of the Myr« 
midons were drawn up round swifb Achilles. Th^i his ven. 
erable mother, shrilly Wailing, stood near to him deeply 
lamenting, and took the head of her son, and, mourning, 
addressed to him winged words : 

^ O son, why weepest thou, and what sorrow has come 
upon thy mind ? Speak out, nor conceal it Those things 
indeed are fiilfilled for thee from Jove, as thou didst formerly 
pray, llAing up thy hands — that all the sons of the Ghreeks, 
wanting thee, should be ecdlected at the dbips, and mSbr dis* 
graceful deeds." 

But her 8wift*footed AdiiUes addressed, deeply groaning : 

^ Mother mine, these thuigs indeed' the Olympian king 
hath accomplished tot me; but what pleasure is there in 
them to me, since Patrodus, my dear oompani<Mi, is dead, 
whom i honored beyond all my companions, equally with 
my* own head f Him have I lost; and Hector, having slain 
him, has stripped off Mb mighty armor, a wonder to be .seen^ 
beatttifiil; whidi the^ other gods gave to Peleus, q>lendid 
gifts, on tiiat day when they laid thee in the bed of a mortal 
man. Would that thou hadst dwelt there among the im- 
mortal marine inhabitants, and ihat Peleus had wedded a 
mortal spouse. But now [thoii hast been wedded, to the end] 
that immeasurable grief may be upon thy mind for thy son 
alaiB,' whom thou shall not again receive, having returned 
home. Since even my mind urges me not to live nor have 
intercourse with men, unless Hector first lose his life, smitten 

^ %. e.y he continues to do so, and will, till his death. 
' 2i^'(7e is the datiTtiB commodi. 
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by mj spear, and pay the penalty for the slaughter' of Pat 
rodus, the son of M^ioetitis." 

But him Thetis in turn addressed, pouring forth tears: 
^Short-lived thoa wilt be, O my son, as thou sayest, fer &te 
is ready for thee immediately after Hector.'' Then, heavily 
sighing, swift*footed Achillea addressed her: '^Mayl die 
then immediately, sinoe it was not destined that I should aid 
my companion now slain; but he indeed hath perished 
&r away from his native land, and longed for me to be an 
averter of his doom. But now'— Hsinoe I shall not return to 
my dear iatherland, nor have been a preservation' to Patro- 
elus, or to my other companions, who have been subdued in 
great numbers by noble Hector ; but sit beside the ships, an 
useless weight' on the earthy being such as is none of the 
braze&mailed Achfieans in. war, though in eoundl there are 
others superior; would that therefore contention might bo 
extinguished firom gods and men ; and auger, which is wont 
to impel even the very wisest to be harsh ; and which, mudi 
sweeter than distillii^ honey, like smoke, rises in the breasts 
of men ; so now did Agamemnon, king of men, enrage zne ; 
but although greatly grieved, let us leave these thmgs to 
pass by as done, subduing from necessity, our own spirit 
within our bosoms: but now will I go, that I may find 
Hector, the destroyer of my dear friend, and I will accept 
death whensoever Jove and the other immortal gods shall 
please to accomplish it. For not even the might of Hercules 
escaped death, who was very dear to king Jove, the son of 
8atum; but &te subdued him, and the grievous wrath of 
Juno. So also shall I Ue, when I am dead, if a similar &te bo 
destined for me ; but now niay I bear away illustrious glory, 
and compel some one of the Trojan women and deep-robed 
Dardanians to sigh frequently, wiping away the tears from 
her tender cheeks with both hands ; and may they know that 
I have long ceased from battle.^ Wherefore do not hinder me 

1 'EAupm is the more usaal fbrm, bat (?Mpa is recognized hy Heqrdiiiis. 
"If correct," Kennedy eajs, '* it may be ejqiUdned by the ezisteDoe of 
iXopov from l^p (Hesych. t i. p. 1186, from XL v. 488), s^^ying the 
price of slaughieTf by the same analogy as ^pinrpov (iy. 4*78) the price 
of nutrition, 

' Observe the long hyperbaton, resultiDg from the excitement of the 
speaker. » Literally, "light" 

* i, e.j they shall find oyt the difference \|^en I make my appearan'^se 
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fironi the combat, although loving me, for thou wilt not per« 
suade me." 

Him then the silver^footed goddess Thetis answered : ^' Car* 
tainly this is true, O son, nor is it an evil thing to avert 
utter destruction from our friends when afilioted. But thy 
beantlAd arms, braaen and shining, are detained among the 
IVcjans, which crest-tossing Hector himself having on his 
shoulders, boasts of: jet I suspect that he will' not long 
glory in them, for death is near to him. But do thou by no 
means enter the slaughter of Mars before thou beholdest me 
with thine eyes coming hither. For at dawn I will return 
with the rising sun, bearing beautiful armor from kmg 
Vulcan." 

Thus having spoken, she turned round from her son, and 
being turned, addressed her marine sisters : *' Enter ye now 
the broad bosom of the deep, about to behold the marine <4d 
man, and the mansions of my sire, and tell him all things: 
but I go to lofty Olympus, to Vulcan, the skillful artist, to 
try if he is willing to give my son illustrious, glittering 
armor.** 

Thus she spoke, but they immediately sank beneath the 
wave of the sea. But Thetis, the silver-footed goddess, again 
departed to Olympus, that she might bear the illustrious 
armor to her beloved son. Her, on the one hand, her feet 
bore toward Olympus : but the Greeks, flying with a heaven- 
sent uproar frx>m man-slaughtering Hector, readied the ships 
and the Hellespont. Nor had the well-grieved Greeks drawn 
off the dead body of Patroclus, the attendant of Achilles, out 
of the reach of weapons; fbr now again both infantry and 
cavalry pursued him, and Hector, the son of Priam, like unto 
a flame in violence. Thrice did illustrious Hector seize him 
behind by the feet, eager to draw him away, and loudly 
shouted to the Trojans ; and thrice did the two Ajaces, dad 
in impetuous might, fordbly repulse him from the corse; 
while he, with steady purpose, ever relying on his might, 
sometimes chained through the crowd, and sometimes again 
stopped, loudly shouting ; but never retreated altogetiber. 
But as night watching' shepherds are by no means able to 

1 CC iiUke ii. 8, with the notes of Wetstein and Kjpk& Although 
iypavTioi may simply mean "dwelling in the fields." as in ApoUon. 
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drive away from the carcase a tawny lion, griaatly hungering ; 
so were the two warriors, the Ajaces, unable to drive aWay 
Heetor, the sou of Priam, from the body. And now indeed 
would he have dn^ed it c^, and obtained great glory, had 
not fleet wind-footed Iris come as a messenger to the^son of 
Pdeua, running down from Olympus, that he should arm 
himself unknown to Jove and the other gods ;. for Juno sent 
her forth ; and ataoding near, she addressed to him winged 
words: 

^ Arise, son of Peleus, most terrible of all men ; defend 
Patroclus, for whom^ a dire contest is maintained, before the 
ships. But ihey are skughfcering each other, the oni^ party 
fighting for tiie slain corse, while the other, the Trojans, rush 
on,; that tb^ may drag him away to wiiid-swept Ilium ; and 
above all. Illustrious Hector desires to seize him, for his mind 
prompts him to fix his head upon stakes, having cut it from 
the tender neck. But up, nor lie longer ;. but let rev^'aice' 
touch thy soul, that Patroclus should be a souroe of delight to 
Trojan dogs. A disgrace would be to thee, if the dead body 
should come at all defiled." 

But her noble, swift^ooted Achilles, then answered: 
^ Whidi of the gods, O goddess Iris, sent thee, as a messei^r 
tomer 

But him fleet, wind^footed Iris, again addressed : '* Juno sent 
me forth, the gorious spouse of Jove, nor does the lofl;y*throned 
son of Saturn know it, nor. any other of the immortals who 
inhabit snowy Olvmpus." 

But h^r swift-rooted Achilles answering^ addressed : ^' And 
how can I go to the daughter ? for they possess my armor. 
Beside, my dear mother does not permit me to- be armed, 
before that with my eyes I behold her coming, for she hath 
promised that she will bear me beautiful armor from Vulcan. 
But I indeed know not of anotheri whose splendid armor I 
could put on,' 'Cxcept the shield of Ajax, sou of Telamon. 

Rh. ir. 31Y, it is better to follow the interpretation of Hesychins: CM h 
dypolg diawKTepevevrec, But c£ Alberti, t. i. p. 64. 

I i e^, for whose body; 

> " H6ag is commonlj rendered pvdor^ nearly synonymous with ai66Q. 
Its meaning is however more forcible, viz., esteem U as an act of impiety 
ta abandon the body to insult." — ^Kennedy. 

' 'AAA' oiSevoc olda up/io^ovadv ftot navonXlav, — SchoL 
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Bat he, I hope, mingles in the front ranks, slaying with his 
spear roiind the head of Patroclus." 

But him fleet*footed Iris again addressed : ^ Well too do ire 
know that they possess thj distinguished armor: jet ecrsti 
thus, going, toward the diteh, show lliyself to tiie Trojani, if 
perehaaoe the Trojans, terrified, may desist from battle, and 
the warlike, harassed sons of the Greeks may breathe agHin ; 
and there be a short respite from fighting."^ 

13ius indeed having spoken, 8wift-fM>ted Iris departed; 
but AchiUes, dear to Jove, arose ; and around his strong 
shoolders Minerva threw her fnnged esfps. And the divine 
one of goddesses crowned his h^td around with a golden 
doudy and from it she kindled a shming flame. And as 
when smoke, ascending from a city, reaches the ether flrom 
an. island a&r ofi^ which foes invest, who [pouring out] from 
their. ^ity, contend all day in hateful fight; but with the 
setting' sun torches blaze one after another,' and the splendor 
arises, rushing upward, for [their] neighbors to behold, 
if perchance they may come with ships, as repellers of 
the war; thus did the fiame from the head of Achilles reach 
the sky. He stood, having advanced from the wall to 
the trench, nor minted with the Greeks, for he reverenced 
the prudent advice of his mother. There standing, he 
shouted, and Pallas Minerva, on the other side, vociferated 
and stirred up immense tumult 'among the Trojans. And 
OS the tone is very clear, when a trumpet sounds, while 
deadly foes are investing a city ; so distinct then was the 
voice oi, the descendant of j£acus. But when they heard 
the brazen voice of AdiiUes, the soul was disturbed to all, 
while the beautiful-maned steeds turned the chariots back- 
ward) for they presaged sorrows in their mind. The chariot- 
eers were panic-struck when they beheld the terrific, inde- 
fiitigable ^me, blazing over the head of magnanimous Pelides ; 
for the azure-eyed g^ideas Minerva lighted it^ Thrice over 
the trench loudly i£outed noble Achilles, and thrice were the 
Trojans and their illustrious allies thrown into confusion. 
Thcore then perished twelve bravest heroes by their chariots 

* Cf XV, 42. 

■ Heeychius: in^rpi/ioi, dJiXeirdXXti^Mu Ct Oppian, Oyn. I 321; 
jiL 276. The orthography Mrpiftoi is eqoall/ correct, aooording to 
▲breach. 
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and .spears, while the Greeks, dragging Patroclus with joy out 
of the reach of weapons, stretched him on a bier ; but his 
beloved companions stood round him mourning, and with 
them followed swift-footed Achilles, shedding warm tears, 
when he- beheld his fitithfol comrade lying upon a bier, kc^- 
lUied with' the i^iarp brass : whom indeed he had sent forth 
with his horses and chariots to battle, but did not receive him 
again, having returned. 

But the lai^e-eyed, venerable Juno sent the unwearied 
sun, to return to the flowing of the ocean, against his inclina- 
tion. The sun then set, and the noble Greeks desisted from 
the violent conflict, and the equally destructive battle. The 
Trojans again, on the other side, retiring from the violent 
combat, loosed their fleet steeds from their chariots. But 
they assembled in the council before they bethought them of 
their banquet. The assembly consisted of persons standing 
up, nor did any one dare to sit ; for fear possessed all, because 
Achilles had appeared, who had long abstained from the dire- 
ful combat. Among them prudent Polydamas, the son of 
Panthas, becan to speak, for he alone saw both the future and 
the past. II3 was the companion of Hector, and they were 
bom in one night, but the one excelled in counsel, and the other 
grea4ily in the spear. He wisely counseling, harangued them, 
and spoke: 

I <*My friends, consider well on both sides; £>r I advise 
that we now return to the city, nor await the sacred Mom 
in the plain near the ships : for we are &r away from the 
walL As long indeed as this man was wroth with noble 
Agameinhon, so long were the Greeks more easy to fight 
with. For even I was delighted, passing the night by the 
swifl barks, expecting that we should take the equally-plied 
barks; but now greatly do I fear 8wift-fi)oted Felides: bo 
violet is his socd, nor will he be content to remain in the 
plam, where usually the Trojans and Greeks in the inter- 
vening space divide^ the force of war, but he will combat for 
the dty and our wives. We will go, then, toward the city 
•^be persuaded by me— for so it must be. Atpbrosial night 
at present hath made swifl-footed Pelides cease ; but if^ 
rushing forth to-morrow with his arms, he shall fmd us here, 

* This ia expressiire of the vioissitudes of the conflict 
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then will some one know him ; for gladly will he r^ch 
sacred llkim, whosoever shall escape ; but dogs and valtures 
will devour many of the Trojans. O that such [tidings] 
may be for from our ears.* Bat if we be obedient to my 
words, although sad, we shall have protection* in the assem. 
bly during the night, and the towers and lofty gates, and the 
valves fitted to them, long, well polished, ^tened together, 
will protect the city. But to-morrow, at early dawn, we 
will stand on the towers, arrayed in armor ; and it would 
be diflicolt for him, even if he should wish it, coming from 
the fillips, to figlit with us around the wall. Back again 
will he go to the ships, after he has satiated his high-necked 
steeds with a varied course, driving beneath the city. But 
his mind will not permit him to rush within, nor will he 
ever lay it waste; sooner shall the fleet dogs devour him." 

Him, then, crest-tossing* Hector sternly regarding, ad- 
dressed: 

^ No longer, O Polydamas, dost thou speak these things, 
agreeable to me, thou who advisest us, returning, to bo 
cooped up in the city. Are ye not yet satiated with being 
i^t up within the towers 1 Formerly indeed all articulate- 
speaking men pronounced the city of Priam rich in gold and 
in brass; but now have the rich treasures of our houses 
perished, and many possessions have already departed to 
Fherygia «nd agreeable Moeonia, to be sold, since mighty 
Jove was enraged. But at this crisis, when the son of politic 
Saturn has granted me to obtain glory at the ships, and to 
hem in the Greeks by the sea, no longer, ^lish man, dis- 
close these counsels to the people ; for none of the Trojans 
will obey; nor will I permit &em. But come, let us all 
obevas I shall advise. At present take supper in your 
ranxs througlK>ut the army; be mindful of the watch, and 
keep guard each [of you] ; but whosoever of the IVojans is 
particularly anxious about his possessions, collecting them 
xogl^iker, let him give them to the people to be publicly 
coosumed ; it is better that any of them should enjoy them 
than the Greeks. But to-morrow, with the dawn, arrayed 
in armor, let us excite sharp conflict at the hollow slups, 

* El0e di ftoi TovTo ov fiovov firf 6<pdeirj, d^XH firidk uKovadeifi. — Scbol 
• • One of the fiofaoliasts, however, woald take oBbfo^ as— crr/jandH 
t< tf., wt shaU keep the troops in a body. But see Kennedy. 

16* 
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Mid if truly noble Achilles; hacs arisen at the ships, it will be 
the woi^se for him, if he wishes [to fight] : I indeed will hot fly 
him from the horrid-sounding battle, bat will stand very obsti- 
nately gainst him, whether he bear away great glory, <»r I 
bear it away. Mars [is} oommon,^ and ev^i slays the s&yer." 

Thus Hector harangued, and the Trojans shouted in ap- 
plause: foolish men, for Pallas Minerva had taken t^eir 
senses away from them. For tiiey assented to Hector, 
advising destructive things, while no one [assented to] 
Polydamas, who advised prudent eonnsel. Then they took 
supper through the army. But the Greeks, lamenting all 
night, wept over Patroclus^ but among them Pelides led the 
oenseless lamentation, placing his mai^^kying hands xxpoa 
the breast of his companion, very frequently sighing ; as the 
well-bearded lion, from whom the stag-hunter has stolen the 
eubs out of the thick forest; and he is grieved, comii]^ after- 
ward. And through many valleys he goes, trackii^ the 
footsteps of the man, if any where he may find him ; for 
very keen T»ge possesses him. So, deeply sighing^ he addressed 
the Myrmidons : 

'*Alas! vain indeed was the promise I uttered on tkU; 
day, encottraging the hero Menddtius in our halls; for I 
said that I would bring back his illustrious son- to Opus, 
having wasted Troy, and obtained a share of the spoiL But 
Jove fulfills not for men all their intentions ; for it is ftted 
that we shall both slain with blood the same earth here in 
Troy ; but neither shall aged horse-driving Pelens receive me 
in his palaces, returning, nor my mothclr Thetis; but the 
earth shall here hold me. Now, Irowever, O PatrodoB! 
since after thee I go beneath the earth, I ehidl' not perimn 
thy funeral rites, before that I bring hither the arms and 
head of magnanimous Hector, thy murderer, and behead 
twelve illustrious sons of the Trojans, before thy pile, en- 
raged on account of thee slain. Meanwhile thou shall lie 
thus at the crooked ships; and round the Trojan [dames] 
and deep-bosomed Dardanians shall we^ and shed tears 
night and day ; whom we ourselves have toiled to^et by our 
VfJor and the long spear, laying waste the rich citiea of 
articulate-speaking men." 

1 See Duport, p. 104, and CJlarke's note. livy translates it, **com* 
munis Mars belli;" observing, ''communis Mara, et inoertofl belli evwtns." 
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Thus iuiTing i^ktti, nobla Achilles ordered Ms oompaauoiis 
to surroimd a Ittrge tripod with fire, that as soon as possible 
thejr mi^t wash awaj the Uoodj gore from Patroclus. They 
then placed a bathing tripod on the Uasing fire, and poured 
water into it, and taking &ggot8, lighted them under it. The 
fire indeed enoirQled the belly of the tripod, and the water 
was warmed. Bnt when the water boiled in the sonorous 
brass, then they both washed him, and anointed him with 
rich oiL And they filled up his wounds with ointment nine 
years old ; and laying him upon a bed, they covered him with 
fine linen from head to foot; and over all, with a white 
mantle.^ All night then the Myrmidons, lamenting Patrodus, 
wept aromid swifV^footed Achilles. But Jove addressed Juno, 
his sister and wife r 

" And at length thou hast aooomplished thy object, O large- 
eyed, venerable Juno, having aroused swifbiboted Achilles. 
^itely the waving-crested Greeks, are born from thy very 
aelf" 

Bnt him large-eyed, venerable Juno then answered : 

^ Most imperious son of Saturn, what a word hast thou 
apdceni Siirdy now any man who is mortal, and knows 
not so many designs, might accompli^ this against a man. 
How therefore ought not I, who boast myself to bd chief of 
the goddesses, both from birth and also because I. am called 
thj wifo (and thou rulest over all the immortals), being en 
raged wioi the Trojans, to [be able to] design evils agunst 
them.'^ 

Thus indeed they conversed with one another. But silver. 
footed Thetis reached the abode of Vulcan, incorruptible, 
starry, remarkable among the immortals, brazen, which the 
lan\e-footed himself had constructed. Him she found sweat 
ing, exerting himself at the bellows, earnestly working ; for 
he was making full twenty tripods to stand around the wall 
of his weil«-buUt palace. Under the base of each he placed 
golden wheels, that of their own accord they might enter the 
heavenly council, and again return home — a wonder to be 
seen. So much finish had they, but he had not yet added 
the well-made handles, which he was preparing ; and he was 
forging the rivets. While he was toiling at these things 

^ C£ Yirg. Mn. vl 218, sqq. ; xL 36, sqq. I shall defer discoaniig 
the heroic faneral-rites till the twenty-third book. 
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with skillfbl mind, meanwhile Thetis^ the silver-footed goddess, 
oame to him. But the beautiful and &ir-yailed Chans, whom 
illustrious Vulcan had espoused, advancing, beheld her; and 
hung upon her hand, and addressed her, and spoke : 

^ Why, O long-robed Thetis, venerable, beloved, dost thoa 
visit our abode ? Formerly thou wast not in the habit oi 
coming frequently/ But £>llow furdier onward, that I may 
set before Uiee hospitable &re.'' 

Thus having spoken, the divine of goddesses led on. 
Then indeed she placed her upon a silver-studded throne!, 
beautiful, variously wrought, and there was a stool under her 
feet But she called Vulcan, the distinguished artist, and 
spoke this word : 

" Come hither, Vulcan, Thetis now has need of thee." 

But her iDustrious Vulcan then answered: '^ Assuredly, 
then an awful and revered goddess is within, who saved me 
when distress came upon me, &llen down far by the con- 
trivance of my shameless mother, who wished to conceal me^ 
being lame.* Then should I have sufl^red sorrows in my 
mind, had not Eurynome and Thetis received me in their 
bosom; Eurynome, daughter of the refluent Ocean.. With 
them for nine years wrought I in brass many ingenious 
works of art, buckles, twisted bracelets, and claq>-tabes, in 
the hollow cave ; wliile round us flowed the imm^we stream 
of Ocean, murmuring with foam : nor did any other either of 
gods or mortal men know it ; but Thetis and Eurynome, who 
preserved me, knew it. She now comes to my house ; where- 
fore there is need that I should repay .idl the rewards <^ my 
safety to &ir-haired Thetis. But set now before her good 
hospitable fare, while I lay aside my bellows and all my 
tools." 

^ Oafu^eiv answers to the Latin ^^visere^" " fbeqaentare." Suidas: 
OafuCeic • irvKvd^eiCy avxvdaeig, Plato, Rep. I p. 410, B. : OiSi ^afd- 
^eic viuv KaTa6aivcw elg tov Ueipaiu, Themist Or. v. p. 152; JAtjS^ 
i^afu^ei Soptt^pot'oa elq rd, ficuTiXetcu Philostr. "Vit. Soph. i. 7, p. 254: 
Oafziiuv etc rd aTparoireda, C£ Aldphron, Ep. L 4, p. 20 ; iii. 6, p. 
286. 

> " Hephsestos is the son of Hdrd without a Either, and stands to her 
in the same relation as AthdnS to Zens : her pride and want of sympathy 
are manifested hy her casting him oat at once^ in consequence (St his de* 
fiwmity/'— Orote, vol. L p. 79, 
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He spoke and rose, a wondrous bulk,^ irom his anvil-block, 
limping, and his weak legs moved actively beneatb him. 
'The bellows he laid apart from the fire, and all the tools 
with which he labored he collected into a silver chest. 
With a q>onge he wiped, all over, his face and both his hands, 
hss strong nwk and sha^ breast ; then pot on his tunic and 
seized his stout scepter. But he went out of the doors limping, 
and golden handmaids, like unto living maidens, moved 
briskly about the king ; and in their bosoms was prudence with 
understanding, and within them was voice and strength; and 
they are instructed in works by the immortal gods. These 
were bumly occupied* by the king's side ; but he, hobbling 
along, sat down upon a splendid throne near where Thetis 
was, and hung upon her hand, and spoke, and addressed her : 

*^ Why, long-robed Hietis, venerable and dear, hast thou 
come to our abode? For indeed thou didst not often come 
before. Make known what thou desirest, for my mind orders 
roe to perform it,* if in truth I can perform it, and if it is to 
be performed." 

Him then Thetis, pouring forth tears, answered: **0 
Vulctm, has any then, as many as are the goddesses in 
Oiympus, endured so many bitter griefs in her mind, as, to 
me above all, Jove, the son of Saturn, has given sorrows? 
Me, from among the other marine inhabitants, has he sub- 
jected to a man, to Peleus, son of JSactis ; and I have endured 
the couch of a man very muc^ against mv will. He, indeed, 
now lies in his palaces, afflicted with grievous old age ; but 
now other [woes] are my lot. After he had granted me to 
brii^ forth and nurture a son, distinguished among heroes, 
and who grew up like a plant; him having reared, as a plant 
in a fertile spot of the field, I sent forth in the crooked barks 
to Ilium, to fight with the Trojans ; but him I shall not 
rec^ve again, havii^g returned home to the mansion of Peleus. 
As long, however, as he lives to me, and beholds the light of 
the sun, he suffers sorrow, nor am I, going to him, able to 

' I have endeavored to express ButtmanD^s idea respecting the mean- 
ing of ol^rov. See Lezil. pp. 44-7. He condndes that it sunply^ means 
ffreat, hat with a oollateral notion of agianishmeni implied, connecting it 
with uyffTffc. 

* See Buttmann, LexIL p. 481. 

• Tiig. ^n. i. 80 : " Tuns, 6 regina^ quid optes, 

Ezplorare labor: mihi juasa capessere fits est*' 
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aTail liim aught. The mitid whom the sona of tSw Greeks 
selected, as ^ reward for him, her hath king AgisanemnoR 
taken back again .from his hands. Certainlj, ^srieviiig iat 
her, he has been vas<ang his soul ; while the ^uojmui wer$( 
hemming in the Greeks at the i^ps, inor sufiei^ed them to go 
b^ond the gates; but the elders of the Greeks supplicated 
him, and named many dkdnguished presents. Kit tiien he 
refused to avert destruction, jet he clad Patroclua in 1^ <^wn 
armor, and sent him forth to the battle, and he gave with 
him much people. All daj they ^Might round the ScBdeai 
gates, and certainly on that ^y had overturned Troy, had 
not Apollo slain, among the foremost warriors, the gallant 
son of Menodtitis, after h&ving done much miqcfaieC and f^ven 
glory to Hector. On this account do I now approach thy 
knees, if thou wilt give to my short-lived son a shield and 
helmet, and beautiful greaves, joined with cla^)s, and a 
corselet: for what were his, his &ithful companion has lost, 
subdued by the Trojans; and he (Adiilles) lies upon the 
ground, grieving in his soul." 

Her then illustrious Vulcan answered : ^ Take courage, 
nor let these thitigs be cause of uneasiness in thy mind ; £or 
would that I could so surely conceal him from dreadHsouiuliBg 
death, when grievous &te approaches him, as that beautifiil 
armor shall be«ready for him, such as any one of many men 
shall hereafter admire, whosoever may behdd it" 

So saying, be left her there, and went toward the bellows^ 
which he turned toward the iire, and commanded them to 
work. And full twenty bellows blew in the fumaoea, ex- 
citing a varied well-regulated^ blast, to be ready for him, 
at one time busy, at another the reverse, as Vulcan pleased, 
and that the work might be complete. He cast into the fire 
impenetrable brass, and tin^ precious gold and silver ; but next 
he placed the mighty anvil on the stock, and took in [one] 
hand his strong hammer, and with the other grasped the forc^>8. 

First of all he formed a shield,' both la^ and solid^ deca 

' i. 0., one that would either blow, or not, acoording to the progress of 
the work required. The student will do well to compare Virg. Geoig. iv. 
1*71, sqq. ; ^n. yiiL 449, sqq. ; and Callimach. in Dion. 59, sqq. 

* See Coleridge, Classic Poets, p. 182, sqq. ; Riccius, Dissert Hom. 
t L p. 216 ; Feith, Antiq. Horn. iv. 10, 4. In reading this whole de- 
■cription, care must be taken to allow for the freedom of poetic descrip^ 
tion, as well as for the skill of the supposed artificer. 
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rating it all over. Mid around it he threw a shining border, 
triple and glittering, and fix)m it [there hung] a silver belt. 
Of the riiield itself, there were five folds ; but on it he fonned 
many curious works, with cunning skill. On it he wrought 
the earth, and the heaven, and the sea, the unwearied sun, and 
the full raoon. On it also [he represented] all the omstella- 
tions with which the heaven is crowned, the Pleiades, the 
Hjades, and the strength of Orion, and the Bear,^ which they 
also call by the appellation of the Wain, which there revolves, 
and watches Orion ;* but it alone is free' from the baths of the 
ocean. 

In it likewise he wrought two &ir cities^ of articulate speak- 
ing men. In the one, indeed, there were marriages and feasts; 
and they were conducting the brides from their chambers 
through the city with brilliant torches,* and many a bridal 
song* was raised. The. youthful dancers were wheeling round, 
and among them pipes and lyres uttered a sound ; and the 
women standing, each at her portals, admired. And people 
were crowded together in an assembly, and there a contest 
had arisen ; for two men contended fi>r the ransom-money of 
a slain man: the one affirmed that he had paid all, appealing 
to the people; but the other denied, [averring] that he had 
received naught: and both wished to find an end [of the 
dispute] before a^ judge.^ The pe<^le were applauding both 
— supnorters of either party, and the heralds were keeping 
back the people ; but the elders sat upon polished stones, in a 
sacred* circle, and [the pleaders*] held In their hands the 

1 0£ Vix^. GeMg. 1 137 ; JEtl I UB; ill 616. 

* Orion afloeods above the horizon, as though in punsuit of the Wain, 
Winch in return seems to oheerve. his movementa Ifanilius, i 600 : 
** Arctos et Orion adverais frontibus ibant," which is compared hj Scali- 
ger, p. 28. 

* Aratofl, IHoa. 48: 'Apxtoi Kvavto9 wei^Xay^voi ctKeetvoltK Yirg. 
Qeorg. L 246 : " Arotos Ooeaai metuentes squoie tingl" The student 
of ancient, astronomy will do well to compare Scaliger on Manil. i. p« 
43^.2 ; Casuab. on Strabo, L init. 

« C£ Hesiod, Scut Here. 270, sqq. 

* The escort took place at even-tide. 

* On the origin of this term, see Senr. on Yirg. JEa. I 666. 
7 Or, *'on the testimony of witneesea." See Kennedy. . 

s See Heyne on z. 66. So ae^fta aefivdv, " the seat of justice."— 
JEBCh, Ag. 183. 

' See Kennedy, who has collected the Homeric passages conoeming 
lawsuits. 
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gtaves of the dear-voiced heralds; 'with these then ihey 
arose, and alteniatelj pleaded their cause. Moreorer, in 
the midst lay two talents of gold, to give to him who i^uld 
best establish his daim among them« Bat round the other 
city aat two armies of people glittering in arms; and one of 
two plans was agreeable to them,^ either to waste it, or to 
divide all things into two parts — ^the wealth, whatever the 
pleasant city contained within it They, however, had not 
yet complied^ but were secretly arming themselves for an 
ambuscade. Meanwhile, their beloved wives and young chil- 
dren kept watch, standing above, and among them the men 
wlK>m old ^e possessed. But they (the younger men) ad- 
vanced; but Mars was their leader, and Pallas Minerva^ 
both golden, and dad in golden dresses, beautiful and large, 
along with their armor, nu]i«it all round, and indeed like 
gods ; but the people were of humbler sixe.* But when they 
now had reached a place where it appeared fit to lay an 
ambuscade, by a river, where there was a watering-place £>r 
all sorts of cattle, there then they settled, dad in ahining 
steel. There, apart from the people, tat two spies, watching 
when they might perodve the sheep and crooked-homed 
oxen* These, however, soon advanced, and two shepherds 
accompanied them, amusing themselves with their {Hpea, for 
they bad not yet perceiv^ the stratagem. Then they, dis* 
ceming them, ran in upon them, and immediatdy slaugfitered 
on all sides the herds of oxen, and the beautiful flecks of 
snow-white sheep; and slew tiie shepherds besides. But 
they, when they heard the gr^Kt tumult amcmg the oxen, 
previously sitting in front of the assembly,' mounting their 
nimble-footed steeds, pursued ; and soon came up with them. 
Then, having marshaled themselves, they fought a battle on 
the banks of the river, and wounded one another with their 
brazen spears. Among them mingled Discord and Tumult, 
and destructive Fate, holding one alive, recently wounded, 
another unwounded, but a third, shun, she drew by l^e 

^ i, e., the enemy. The alternative was that the townsmen shoold 
either surrender half their possessions, or submit to indiscriminate pillage. 
See Kennedy. 

* This custom of representing gods and heroes of larger stature than 
ordinary folks prevails almost universally in the Egyptian monoments 
and BCttlptuxe&. 

8 ** Elpa vel ipa est locus eoncionis, et ipse coetus." — ^Heyno- - 
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feet through the battle; and had the garment around het 
shoulders crimsoned with the gore of men.' But they 
turned about, like living mortals, and fought, and drew away 
the slaught^^ bodies of each other. 

On it he also placed a soft fidlow field,' rich glebe, wide, 
thrioe-plowcd ; and in it many plowmen drove hither and 
thither, turning, round their teams. But when, returning, 
they ireached Uie ^id <^ the field, then a man, advancing, 
gave into their hands a cup of very sweet wine ; but they 
turned tfaemsdves in series,* eager to reach the [other] end 
of the deep fidlow. But it was all black behind, similar to 
plowed land, which indeed was a marvel beyond [all others}. 

On it likewise he placed a field of deep com, where reapers 
were cutting, having sharp siddes in their hands. Some 
handfuls fell one after the other upon the ground along the 
furrow, and the binders of sheaves tied o&ers with bands. 
Three binders followed [the reapers], while behind them boys 
gathering the handfuls, [and] bearing them in their arms, con- 
tmuaUy supplied them ; and amc»ig theoi the master stood by 
the swathe^ in silence, holding a eicepter, delighted in heart. 
But apart, beneath an oak, servants were preparing a banquet, 
and sacrLlicing a huge ox, they ministered; while women 
sprinkled mudi white barley' [on the meat], as a supper for 
thd reapers. 

On it likewise he placed a vineyard, heavily laden with 
gmpea, beautiful, golden ; but the clusters throughout were 
black; and it was supported throughout by silver poles. 
Bound it he drew an azure trench, and about it a hedge* of 

I C£ uEn. vi : " Tisiphoneque eedena, palla suociocfca cruenta." . Stat 
Theb. i. 109: *'Biget horrida tergo Palla, et cserulei redeunt in pectore 
nodi." 

* linth tbe whole of this description of the shield of Achilles, the lorer 
of pdetry should compare Milton, Paradise Lost, zL 638, sqq., with the 
remarks of Bishop Kewton. ' 

• But Hesychius by oyfiovg understood oCXaKoc, " the furrows." See 
Schneid. on Nlcand. Ther. 3*71. 

4 I here follow the Oxford translator. The term PaaiXeHc is well in 
aooordance with the simple manners of the early ages, when kings were 
farmers on a large scale. Many of oar Sayioar*s parables present a 
similar association of agricultiire with the regal dignity. 

s Probably a reUgioos rite. Gf. L 449, 46S. 

c 'E^eiwrv uftne?4ijva, kcU ^payfidv avr^ vepie6ijKe. Matt zs 33^ 
See Eosemiiller on Jer. v. 6. 
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tin ; but there was only one peA to it^ by WhiA Uie gatlierefrs 
went when they colleeted the vintage. Young Virginia and 
youths, of tender minds, bore the ludcious fruit in woven 
baskets/ in the midst of whom a boy {i^yed sweetly on a 
dnriH harp; aud with tender voice sang graoefolly to the 
diord ; while they, beating [the ground] in unisou withdaadng 
and shouts, followed, skipping with their feet 

In it he also wrought a herd of oxen with horns erect Bat 
the kine were made of gold and of tin, and rushed out vnA a 
lowing from the stall to the pasture, beedde a naurmuring 
stream, along the breese-waving reeds.* Four golden hisrd»- 
men accompanied the oxen, and nine dogs, swift of ifoot, fol- 
lowed. But two terrible licms detain^ the bull, roaring 
among the foremost oxen, and he was dragged away, loudly 
bellowing, and the dogs and youths followed for a rescue. 
They indeed, having tron off the skin of the great ox, lapped 
up his entrails and black blood; and the shepherds vainly 
pressed upon them, ui^ng on their fleet dogs. These how- 
ever refused to bite the lions, but, standing very near, barked, 
and shunned them. 

On it illustrious Vulcan also formed a pasture in a beauti- 
ful grove full of white sheep, and folds, and covered huts and 
cc^tages. 

Illustrious Vulcan likewise adorned it with a dance, like 
unto that which, in wide Gnossus, Dsedalus contrived for &ir- 
haired Ariadne. There danced youths and alluring* virgins, 
holding eadi other^s hands at the wrist. These wore fine 
linen robes, but those were dressed in well-woven tunics, 
shining* as with oil ; these also had beautiful garlands, and 
those wore golden swords, fhangingl from silver belts. Some- 
times, with skillful feet, they nimbly bounded [round] ; as 
when a potter, sitting, shall make trial of a wheel fitted to 
his hands, whether it will run : and at other times again they 
ran back to their places through one another. But a great 
crowd surrounded the pleasing dance, amusing themselves; 

t " Timineis calathis/' Oopa, 16. Propert. iu. 11, 31 

s See Knight and Kennedy. 

> IdteraUy, ^'finders of oxen,** i e., so attractive as to be certain of 
reoeiving a good dowry, paid, after the ancient custom, in cattle. 

* This moat have been some kind of oitdoth, unless we read trnX^ovrtc 
with Kennedy. The meaning is very obscme. 
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and among them two tumblers, beginning their songs, spun 
round through the midst. 

But in it he also formed the vast strength of the river 
Ooeanus, near the last border of the well-fi>rmed shield. 

But when he had finished the shield, lai^e and solid, he next 
formed for him a corselet, brighter than the splendor of fire. 
He also made for him a strong helmet, fitted to his temples, 
beautiful and variously ornamented, and on it placed a golden 
csrest ; and made greaves for him of ductile tin. 

But when renowned Vulcan had with toil made all the 
armor, lifting it up, he laid it before the mother of Achilles ; 
but she, like a hawk, darted down fVom snowy Olympus^ 
bearing from Vulcan Uie shining armor. 
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BOOK THE NINETEENTH. 



AKGUBiENT. 

Thette, haiong brought Achillea his new nnnor, and promiaed to pnaerre 
the body or Patrodna from corrnption, he is reconciled to Agamemnon, 
and being miracnlonBly invigorated by Minerva, goes forth to battle, re- 
gardleea of the prediction of hia fiite by hia hone Xanthoa. 

Saffron-robed Mom was rising from the streams of ooean, 
that she might bear light to immortals and mortals;^ but 
she (Thetis) came to the ships, bearing the gifts from the 
god. Her dear son she found lying upon Patrodus, bitterly 
lamenting, and his numerous companions were lamenting 
around him. But near to him stood the divine of god- 
desses, and hung upon his hand and spoke, and addr^ised 
him: 

'* My son, let us suffer him now to lie, grieved although we 
be, since first he has been laid low by the counsel of the 
gods: but do thou receive these distinguished arms from 
Vulcan, very beautiful, such as no man has ever worn upon 
his shoulders." 

Having thus spoken, the goddess placed the armor before 
Achilles; and they, all curiously wrouhgt, clashed aloud. 
Then tremor seized all the Myrmidons, nor did any one dare 
to look directly at them, but they fled in fear. But when 
Achilles saw them, the more rage entered him ; and his eyes 
shone terribly beneath his eyelids, like a flame ; and he was 
delighted, holding in his hands the splendid gifts of the god« 
But after he had delighted his mind, beholding these artifi- 
cial works, he immediately addressed to his mother winged 
words: 

^ " To re-saluto the world with aacred light 

Leucothea waked, and with fresh dews embalmed 
The earth."— Paradise Lost, xL 132. 
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^ Mother mine, the god hath indeed given arms, such as are 
fit to be works of immortals, nor that a mortal man eould 
make. Truly now will I arm myself; but I very muohfear 
lest, in the mean, time, the flies, having entered the gallant son 
of Menoetius, by his spear-inflicted wounds, create maggots, 
and pollute the corse (for life in it is destroyed), and all the 
parts of the body grow putrid." 

But him the silver-footed goddess Thetis then answ^ered : 

^' My child, let not these things be a care to thy mind. I 
will endeavor to drive away from him the fierce swarms, the 
flies which devour heroes slain in battle. For although he. lie 
an ^itire year, his body shall always be uncorrupted, or even 
better. But do thou, luiving summoned the Grecian heroes to 
an assembly, having renounced thy wrath toward Agametnnon, 
the shepherd of the people, arm thyself quickly for war, and 
put on thy might." 

Thus, merefore, having spoken, she infused into him the 
mostds^ng courage, and then instilled into Patroclus, through 
the noslarils, ambrosia and ruby nectar,^ that his body might 
be uncorrupted. 

But noble Achilles went along the shore of the sea, shout- 
ing fearfully, and aroused the Grecian heroes ; so that even 
those who uised formerly to remain in the assemblage of the 
ships, both those who were pilots, and who held the rudders 
<^ the fl^ips, and the pursers [who] were at the ships, dis* 
poisers of food,. even these then indeed went to the assembly, 
beottose Achilles appeared, for he had long abstained from the 
grievous battle. And two servants of Mars, the warlike son 
of Tydeus, and noble Ulysses, went limping, leaning upon a 
s|>ear ; for they still had painful wounds ; and advancing, they 
sat ia the front seats. But last came the kii^ of men, AgCr 
m^nnon, having a wound ; for him also, in the sharp battle, 
Coon, son of Author, had wounded with his brazen spear. 
Then when all the Grebes were assembled, swifi-footed 
Adulles, rising up among them, said : 

*' Son of Athens, this would surely have been somewhat 
bettOT for both thee and me,* when we two, grieved at heart, 

' Milton, P. L. y. 633 : '^ with angels' food, and rubied nectar flows/' 
* i €:, it would have been better for us to bave been friends, as we 
wnw are, than enemies. The construction is intermpted, to sait the agi- 
tation of the speaker 
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raged with sool-devonring oontention for the sake of a girl. 
Would that Diana had slain her with an arrow in the ships on 
that day, when wasting, I took Ljmessus ; then indeed so 
inanj Greeks had not seized the mighty ground in their teeth 
under the hands of the enemy, I heing continually enraged. 
This however was better for Hector and the Trojans, but 1 
think the Greeks will long remember the contention of you 
and me. But let us leave these things as passed, although 
crieved, subduing from necessity the soul within our bosoms. 
And now I terminate my wrath, nor is it at all ht that I 
always obstinately be enraged ; but come quickly, incite the 
long-haired AdbsoaBB to battle, in order that still i may make 
triid of the Trojans, going against them ; if they wish to pass 
the night at the ships ; but of them I think that any will very 
gladly bend the knee, whoever shall escape out of the destruc- 
tive fight from my spear." 

Thus he spoke ; but the well^^ved Greeks rejoiced, the 
mi^nanimous son of Peleus renouncing his wrath. But them 
the king of men, Agamemnon, also addressed out of the same 
place, from his seat, nor advancing into the midst : 

^^O fHends! heroes of the Greeks, servants of Mars, it is 
beaming indeed that ye should hearken to me, thus rising, 
nor is it convenient that thou shouldst interrupt; fi>r [it is] 
difficult, even for <»ie being skilled.^ But in a great uproar 
of men, how can any one hear or speak I but he is* inter- 
rupted, although being a clear-toned orator. I Indeed will 
direfiet myself to the son of Peleus ; but do ye, the o^r 
Greeks, understand, and carefally learn my meanings Qjften 
alt^dy have the Greeks spoken this saying to me, and have 
rebuked me; but I am not to blame,' but Jove, aad Fate, 
and Eiinnys, roaming amid the shades, who, during tiie 
assemblv, cast into my mind a sad injury, oH that day, wh^ 
I myself took away the reward of Achilles. But what eould 
I do? for the deity accomplishes al! things; pernicions'Ate, 
the venerable daughter of JoVe, who injures all. Her ^t 
are tender, for she does not approach the ground, but she 
walks over the heads of men, injuring mankind, and one at 

* i, e,j even a good i^aker can do nothing \«rithout a &ir faMringl 

* Ct iu. 164. Seneca^ (Ed. 1019: <'Fati ista culpa est'* OC Dn- 
port, p. 106. L^BCh. Oho^. 910 : *H /notpa Tovtitvt iJ Timfw, itapat^ 

TICU 
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least^ [siie] fetters. For at cme time she injured even Jove, ! 

who, they say, is the most powerful of men and gods ; but him 
Jmto^ hfesng a female, deceived by her guile on that day when 
Alcmene was about to bring forth mighty Hercules in w^l- 
waUed ^Thebes*' He indeed, boasting, had said among all the 
gods: 

'' ^ Hear me,' all ye gods and all ye goddesses, while I speak 
those things which the mind widihi my bosom urges: This 
day Dithyia, presiding over births, shall bring into the light a 
certain man, who shidl be ruler over all his neighbors— ^e] 
of those men of the blood of my race !' 

*^Bttt him the august Juno addressed, devising guile : 
^ Thou shalt lie, nor shalt thou insure accomplishment to thy 
speech* But come, swear a firm oath to me, O Olympian ! 
that he shall indeed be ruler over all his neighbors, who shall 
this day fall between the feet of a woman, among those men, 
who are of the blood of thy &mily.' 

*^Thua she spoke, but Jove perceived not her crafty 
design, but he swore the mighty oath, and afterward was 
mudh befooled.? Then Juno springing forth, quitted the top 
of Olympus, and came speedily to Adbsoan Argos, where she 
knew the noble spouse of Sdienelus, the son of Perseus. 
And she, indeed, was pregnant of her beloved son ; and the 
seventh month was at hand ; and she brought him into 
light, being deficient the number of months ; but kept back 
t& detiv^ry of Alcmene, and restrained the Uithyiad ; and 
li^velf bearing the message, addressed Jove, the son of 
Saturn: 

*'^ Father. Jove, hurler of the red lightning, I will put a 
certain matter in thy mind. A noble man is now bom, who 
shall rule the Arglves, Eurystheus, the son of Perseus, thy 
G&ptwg ; I nor is it unbecoming that he should govern the 
Aigivesi* 

^^Thus she spoke; but sharp grief smote him in his de^ 
nund ; and iinmediately he seized Ate by her head of shining 
curls, enraged in his mind, and swore a powerful oath, that Ate, 

* " A delicate censure of Achilles." — Oxfod TransL 

* Ct Pindar, OL iii. 60-106, and IL y. iil I have followed Heyne'i 
coQStrqing, supplyiDg tj.vcu 

' Injured, vexed by his in&tuation. Juno was thinking of Eurystheu^ 
but Jove of Hercules. 
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who iiijures all, should never again return toOlympns and the 
starry heaven. 

''Thus saying, he cast her from the starry heaven, whirling 
her round in his hand, but she quickly readied the works of 
men. On her account he always groaned,' when he beheld 
his beloved son sufi^rlng unworthy toil under the labors of 
Eurystheus. 

'^ So I also, when the great orest-tossing Hector was thus* 
destroying the Greeks at the sterns of the ships, was not able 
to forget the wrong which I had formerly foolisUy committed. 
But ' since I have suffered harm, and Jove has taken away my 
reason, I am willing again to appease thee, and to give infinite 
presents. But arise to the battle, and incite the o3ier people, 
and I myself [will pledge myself] to furnish all the presents, as 
many as noble Ulysses yesterday, going to thee, promised in 
thy tents. Yet, if thou wilt, wait a little, although hastening 
to battle, and my servants, taking the presents from my ship, 
shall bring them, that thou mayest see that I will present 
[thee] with appeasing offerings." 

But him swift-footed Achilles answering, addressed : ^ Most 
glorious son of Atreus, king of men, Agamemnon, whether 
ikou wilt furnish gifts, as is meet, or keep them with thee, [will 
be seen] ; but now let us very quickly be mindftd of the 0(Hite8t ; 
for it is not fitting to waste time in idle talk,* nor to delay ; 
as a mightv work is yet undone. But as some one may again 
behold Achilles among the front ranks, destroying the pha- 
lanxes of the Trojans with his brazen spear, so also let some 
one of you, keeping this in mind, fight with [his] man." 

But him Ulysses, of many wiles, answering,' addressed: 
" Not thus, brave as thou art, O godlike Achilles, urge on the 
sons of the Greeks, &sting, toward Ilium, about to fight with. 
the IVojans ; for the conflict will not be for a short time only, 
when once the phalanxes of men shall mingle, and a god 
breathe might into both. But command the Greeks to be 
fed at the ships with food and wine, for this is might and 

' On the senritude of Hercules, see Grate, yoL L p. 128. 
' i. c, imposed by, 

* '* The parallel implied here is of the haroc oocasioiied by Hector, 
and the laborious tasks imposed by Eurystheus. Such appears to be 
the force of the particle^" — ^Kennedy. 

* Hesych. : ¥!XoTOirevetv* irapa^-oycCetrdai uTpayyeveaOiiL. 
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vigor. For 8 man, nnrefreshed bj food, would not be Able 
to figfat against [the enemy] all day to the setting sun; for 
althcni^h he might desire in his mind to fight, yet his limbs 
gradually grow languid, and thirst and hunger oome upon him, 
and his knees &il him as he goes. The man, on tiie other 
hand, who is satiated with wine and food, fights all day with 
hostile men, the heart witliin his breast is daring, nor are his 
limbs at all fiitigued before that all retire from battle. But 
oome, dismiss tM people, and order a repast to be made 
ready ; and let the king of men, Agamemnon, bring the gifts 
into the midst of the assembly, tliat all the Gh-eelu may see 
them widi their eyes, and thou mayest be delisted in thy 
mind. Let him, moreover, swear an oath to thee, standing 
up among the Greeks, that he has never ascended her bed, nor 
has been mingled with her, as is the custom, O king, of men 
and wives; and to thee tiiyself, also, let the soul within thy 
breast be placid. Then let him next conciliate thee by a rich 
banquet within his tents, that thou mayest not have aught 
wanting of redress. And for the foture, O son of Atreus, thou 
wilt be more just toward another ; for it is by no means un- 
worthy that a king should appease a man, when he' may first 
have given ofiense." 

But him. the king of men, Agamemnon, in return ad- 
dressed: 

^ I rejoice, O son of Laertes, having heard thy speech, for 
with propriety hast thou gone through and enumerated all 
things. These thmgs I am willing to swear, and my mind 
orders me, in presence of a god, nor will I perjure myself. 
But let Achilles remain here, at least for a little while, though 
hastening to battle, and do all ye others remain assembled, 
until they bring the gifts from my tent, and we strike ftithful 
leagues. To thyself, however, [O Ulysses], I ^ve this ohai^e, 
and order thee, selecting the principal youths of all the Greeks, 
to bear fix>m my ship the gifts, as many as we yesterday 
promised that we should give to Achilles, and to lead [hither] 
the women. But let Talthybius also quickly prepare for me 
through the wide army of the Greeks, a boar to sacrifice to 
Jove and the sun." 

Him answering, swift-footed Achilles then addressed : 

16 
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*^ Most glorious son of Atreus, king of men, Agamemnon, 
at some ot^er time ought they rather to attend to tliese thhigs, 
^en any eessation of battle hereafter be, and so mueh ardor 
be not in mj bosom : but at present those lie mangled, whom 
Hector, son of Priam, subdued, when Jore gare him the 
glory : but ye urge [tibem] to food ! Now indeed I should 
excite the sons of tlie Greeks to fight, &8idng, bat widi the 
setting sun, to prepare a large supper, after we hare revenged 
our disgrace. Before that neither drink nor food shall pass 
down my throat, my companion being slain, who lies in my 
tent, torn with the sharp brass, tum^ toward the Testibule, 
while his comrades mourn around — ^these things are not a care 
to my mind, but slaughter and bloodshed, and the dreadful 
groans of heroes." 

But him mueh«scheming Ulysses answering, addressed : 

" O Achilles, son of Peleus, by &r the brarest of the Greeks, 
thou art superior indeed to me, and not a little more iraHant 
with the spear, but I indeed excel thee much in prudence; 
because I was bom before thee, a^d know more: wherefore 
let thy mind be restrained by my wordsi Soon is there a 
satiety of contest to the men, a most abundant crop of 
whom the brass pours upon the earth ; but the hanrest is 
very small, when Jove, who is the' umpire of the battle of 
men, inclines his scales. It is by no means fit that the 
Greeks should lament the dead with the stomach, for in 
great numbers and one upon another are they every day 
foiling; "When therefore could any one respire from toil? 
But it is necessary to bury him, whosoever may die^ having 
a patient mind, weeing for a day.' But as many as survive 
the hatrful eombat should be muidful of drinking and of 
food, in order that we may ever the more ceaselessly eontend 
with our enemies, dad as to our bodies in impenetrable hnss ; 
nor let any of the troops lie by waiting another eriiortation. 
For evilly will that exhortation c<nne upon him, whoever may 
be left at the ships of the Greeks ; but advancing in a body, 
let us stir up die keen battle against the horse-breaking 
Trojans.". 

He siud, and chose as his companions the sons of glorious 
Nestor, and Meges, son of Phyleus, Thoas, and Meriones, 

' LlbaDiu% Or. iz. in Julian. : 'Q iroXXd ovyKiv^aac iirl oavr^ dtucpvOf 
ovjc iit* ^fiOTL naTtJL rd Ino^y d'Aofvp/toO Tvxtiv, 8ee Daport^ p. Ill 
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LjoomedeSy son of Greon, and Melanippus; and they pro. 
ceeded to go toward the tent of Agamemnon, son of 
Atreus. -Immediately after the word was spoken, and the 
work was perfected. Seven tripods they bore from the 
tent| which he had promised him, and twenty splendid 
goblets, and twelve steeds ; and straightway led forth seven 
blameless women, skilled in works, but the eighth was &ir- 
cheeked Briseis. But Ulysses, placing^ ten whole talents of 
gold, led the way, and with him the other youths of the 
Greeks bore the presents, and placed them in the midst 
of the assembly; but Agamemnon rose i^;. and Talthybius, 
like unto a god in his voice, stood beside the shepherd of the 
people, hol&ig a boar in his hands. Then the son of Atreus, 
drawing the knife with his hands, which always hung by the 
great aoabbard of his sword, cutting off the forelock .of the 
boar, prayed, liftmg up hia hands to Jove ; but all the Greeks 
sat in siieace in the same spot, listening in a becoming manner 
to the king. But praying, he spoke, looking toward the 
wide heaven : 

'' Now first let Jove be witness, the most supreme and 
best of gods, and Earth, and Sun, and ye Furies, who be- 
neath the earth diastise men, whoever may swear a &lse- 
hood; never have I laid hands upon the maid Briseis, 
needing her for the sake of the couch, or any other purpose ; 
but inviolate has she remained in my tents. But if any of 
these tiiiBgs be &lse, may the gods inflict on me those very 
many distresses whidi they inflict when men sin in swear- 
ing." 

He said, and cut the throat of the boar with the rutb 
less brass ; which Taltdiybius, whirling round, cast into the 
mighty water, of the hoary sea, as food for flshes. But 
A<£illes, rising, said among the war-loving Greeks : 
. *' O flrther Jove, certainly thou givest great calamities to 
men ; for never could Atrides have so Sioroughly aroused 
the indignation in my bosom, nor foolish, led away the girl, 
I being unwilling, but Jove for some intent wished death 
should happen to many Greeks. But now go to the repast, 
that we may join battle." 

Thus then he spoke, and dissolved the assembly in haste.' 

% i «., in the scale, in order to be weighed. 

* So.Od. viiL 38: 9oi)v dXeyvvere daira, u «., ^ocDf. Virg. Mil Iv. 
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They indeed were separated, eadi to his own ship ; but the 
magnanimous Myrmidons were occupied about the gifts, and, 
bearing them, went to the ship of godlike Achilles. These 
they Md up in the tents, and placed the women in seats; 
but the illustrious attendants drove the horses to the stud. 
But afterward Briseis, like unto golden Venus, when she 
beheld Patroclus lacerated with the sharp spear, throwing 
herself about him, wept aloud, and with her hands tore her 
breast and tender neck, and &ir countenance.' Then the 
woman, like unto the goddesses, weeping, said: 

^'O Patroclus! most dear to my wretdied soul, I left thee 
indeed alive, departing from my tent, but now returning, I 
find thee dead, O diieftain of the people ! How in my caso 
evil ever succeeds evil. The hero indeed to whom my father 
and venerable mother had given me,' I saw pierced with the 
sharp brass before the city ; and three beloved brothers 
whom the same mother had brought forth to me, all drew 
on the destructive day. Nevertheless, thou didst not suffer 
me to weep, when swift Achilles slew my husband, and laid 
waste the city of divine Mynes, but thou saidst thou wooldst 
render me the wedded wife* of noble Achillea, lead me in the 
ships to Phthia, and prepare the nuptial feast among the 
Myrmidons. Therefore do I insatiably lament thee dead, 
being ever gentle." 

Thus she spoke, weeping; and the women lamented for 
Patrodus, as a pretext, but [really] each for her own ilhk 
And around him ( Adiilles) were collected the elders of the 
Greeks, entreating him to take refreshment ; but he, moan- 
ing, refused : 

. ^' I entreat [you], if any of my beloved companions would 
be obedient to me, bid me not satiate my heart with food or 

226: "Geleres defer mea ^cta per auras," which Sernos intexprata^ 
V oeler, vel oeleriter." 

^ On these aacient signs of lamentation c£ Yirg. JEn. iv. 672 ; xiL 
606 ; Silius, viiL 153 ; Tasc. Quest iil 26. iBsch. Ghoeph. 22 : Upenei 
iraprjl^ i^iviotc dftvyftoic. Eur. HeL 1098: Xlcip^i r* iwxd ^oviov 
ifjidaTiQ XP^' Orest 960 : TideXaa XevKdv 6vv;fa dUl irapfifidijv, alftO' 
TQpbv arav, Artemidor. L : '£v rol^ irevdeai XaSaifTM rig vapeiac ol 
dvOfxJirou See Comm. on Petron. cxl 

' The consent of both parents was necessary to a contract of marriagec 
See Feith, Antiq. Horn. ii. 13, 3. 

* She appears to have been, at present^ only betrothed. 
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drink, anoe heayy grief hath invaded me ; but I will wait 
entirely till the setting sun, and will endure." 

So saying, he dismissed the other kings ; but two sons of 
Atreus remained; and noble Ulysses, Nestor, Idomeneus, 
and the aged knight Phoenix, constantly endeavoring to 
delight him sorrowing ; nor was he at all delighted, before 
ho should enter the mouth' of bldody war. But remember- 
ing [Patroolua], he frequently heaved [a sigh], and said : 

"Surely. onoe, thou too, O unhappy one! dearest of my 
companions, wouldst thyself have set before me a plentiful 
feast, within my tent, speedily and diligently, when the 
Greeks hastened to make tearful war upon the horse-break, 
ing Trojans. But now thou liest mangled ; but my heart is 
-without drink or fi>od, though they are within, from regret 
for thee ; for I could not suffer any thing worse, not even if 
I were to hear of my father being dead, who now perhaps 
sheds the tender tear in Phthia from the want of such a 
son; while I, in a foreign people, wage war aginst the 
Trojans, for the sake of detested Helen; or him, my be- 
loved son, who is nurtured for me at Scyros, if indeed he 
still lives, godlike Neoptolemus. For formerly the mind 
within my bosom hoped that I alone should perish here in 
Tiojj far from steed-nourishing Argos, and that thou shouldst 
return to Phthia, that thou mightst lead back my son in 
thy black ship from Scyros, and mightst show him every 
thmg, my property, my servants, and my great, lofty-domed 
abode. For now I suppose that Peleus is either totally 
deceased, or that he, barely alive, su^rs pain from hateful 
old age, and that he is continually expecting bad news re- 
specting me, when he shall hear of my being dead." 

Thus he spoke, weeping; and the elders also groaned, re- 
membering, each of them, the things which they had left in 
their dweUinga. But ihe son of Saturn felt compassion, 
seeing them weeping, and immediately to Minerva addressed 
wing^ words : 

" O daughter mine, thou entirely now desertest thy valiant 
hero. Is Achilles then no longer at all a care to thee in thy 
mind ? He himself is sitting before his lofby-beaked ships, 

1 So Ennius, p. 128. Heasel. : '* Belli ferratos posteis portasquo to* 
fregiL" Yirg. JSn. i. 298: *' Glaudentor belli portas.'* Stat Theb. ▼. 
1S6: '< Movet ostia belli** 
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bewailing his dear companion ; while the otiiiers have gone 
to a banquet ; but he is unrefreshed and unfed. Go, there- 
fore, instill into his breast nectar and delightful ambrosia, 
that hunger may come not upon him.'' 

So saying, he urged on Minerva, who Was before eiHger. 
But she, like unto a broad-winged, shrilled-voioed harpy, leaped 
down from the heavens through tlie air. The Greeks, how- 
ever, were then arming themselves throughout the camp, 
when she instilled into the bosom of A<£lles nectar and 
delightful ambrosia, that unpleasant hunger might not 
come upon his limbs. Then she went to the solid mansion 
of her powerful sire^ and they, apart, poured forth from 
the swift ships. 

And as when thick snow^kes fly down from Jove, be- 
neath the force of the cold, air-dearing Boreas; so from the 
ships were borne out crowded helmets, shining brightly, and 
bossed shields, strong-cavitied corselets, and ashen spears. 
But the sheen reached to heaven, and all the earth around 
smiled beneath the splendor of the brass ; and a trampling 
of the feet of men arose beneath. In the midst noble 
Achilles was armed, and there was a gnashing of his 
teeth, and his eyes shone like a blaze of fire; but in- 
tolerable grief entered his heart within him, and, enraged 
against the Trojans, he put on the gifts of the god, whidi 
Vulcan, toiling, had &bricated for hjm. First around his 
legs he placed the beautiful greaves, joined with silver clasps, 
next he put on the corselet round his breast, and suspended 
from his shoulders the brazen, silver-studded sword ; tiien he 
seized the shield, large and solid, the sheen of which went to 
a great distance, as of the moon.' And as when from the 
sea the blaze of a burning fire shines to mariners, which is 
lit aloft among the mountains in a solitary place ; but the 
storm bears them against their inclination <away from their 
friends over the fishy deep; so from the shield of Addlles, 
beautiful and skillfully made, the brightness readied the sky. 
But raising it, he placed the strong helmet upon his bead ; 

* Mntoii, Paradise Lost, I 284: 

" His ponderous shield 
Ethereal temper, miissj, large^ and round, 
Behind him cast ; Ihe broad circomfereno* 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon." 
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and the helmet^ crested with horse-hair, shone like a star ; 
and the g<dden tufla which Vulcan had diffused thick around 
the cone were shaken. Then noble Achilles tried himself in 
his arms if they would fit him, and if his fair limbs would 
move freely in them ; but they were like wings to him, and 
lifted up the shepherd of the peqple. And from its sheath 
he drew forth his paternal spear, heavy, great, and stout, 
which no other of the Greeks was able to brandish, but 
Achilles alone knew how to hurl it — a Pelian ash, which 
Chiron had cut for his &ther from the top of Pelion, t^ be a 
destruction to heroes. But Automedon and Alcimus, har- 
nessing the steeds, yoked them; and beautiful collars were 
upon them. They put the bridles into their jaws, and drew 
back the reins toward the well-glued car, when Automedon, 
seizing the shining lash, fitted to his hand, leaped into the 
car ; Achilles, armed for battle, mounted behind him, glitter- 
ing in his armor like the shining sun ; and terribly he gave 
command to the horses of his sire :. 

^'Xanthus, and Balius, illustrious offspring of Podarges, 
resolve now in a different manner to bring back your char- 
ioteer in safety to the body of the Greeks, afler we are 
satiated with battle, nor leave him there dead, like Patro- 
clus." 

But from beneath the yoke, Xanthus, his swift-footed 
steed, addressed him, and immediately hung down his head, 
and his whole mane, drooping from the ring which was near 
the yoke, reached the ground. But the white-armed goddess 
tTuno gave him the power of speech : 

" Now, at least, we will bear thee safe, O impetuous Achilles, 
but the fatal day draws nigh to thee ; nor are we to blame, 
but a mighty deity and violent destiny. For not by our 
laziness, or sloth, have the Trojans stripped the armor 
from the shoulders of Patroclus ; but the bravest of the gods, 
whom &ir-haired Latona brought forth, slew him among the 
front ranks, and gave glory to Hector. And [though] we 
can run even with the blast of Zephyrus, which they say is 
the most fleet, yet to thyself it is fated that thou shouldst be 
violently subdued by a god and a man." 

Of him, having thus spoken, the Furies restrained the 
voice : but him swifl-footed Achilles, greatly indignant, ad- 
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'* O . XanthuSy why dost thou predict my death to me'r 
For it is not at all necessary for thee. Well do I myself 
know that it is my fate to perish here, &r away from my 
dear father and motJier. Nevertheless I will not cease before 
the Trojans are abundantly satiated with war." 

He spoke, and shouting among the front ranks, directed 
on his solid-hoofed steeds. 
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BOOK THE TWENTIETH. 



ARGUMENT. 

Jove permits the eods tojoin in the battle, and they take their respective 
places on either ude. iBneas engaffes Achilles, but is rescued by Nep- 
tune. Hector, in revenge for the death of his brother Polydoms, iUbo 
attacks Achilles, and is only saved from death by the intervention of 
Apollo. Achilles then slays many Trojans. 

Thus around thee, O son of Peleus, were the Achseans 
armed, insatiable in fight, beside their crooked ships ; and the 
Trojans, on the other side, on the acclivity' of the plain. But 
Jove ordered Themis to summon the gods to an assembly, 
from the top of many-valleyed Olympus, and she, going 
round, ordered them to proceed to the palace of Jove. Nor 
was any one of the rivers absent, save Oceanus, nor of the 
nymphs who inhabit the pleasant groves and springs of rivers, 
«nd the grassy meads. Then, coming to the habitation of 
cloud-compelling Jove, they sat down upon shining polished 
benches, which Vulcan with cunning skill had made for father 
Jove. Thus were they assembled within the palace of Jove : 
tier did Neptune disobey the goddess, but he came to them 
from the sea. Then ho sat in the midst, and inquired the 
design of Jove : 

" Why again, O hurler of the glowing lightning, hast thou 
summoned the gods to an assembly 1 Dost thou deliberate 
any tMng respecting the Trojans and Greeks ? For now their 
combat and the battle are on the point of being kindled." 

But him cloud-compelling Jove answering, addressed : 

'*Thou knowest, O earth-shaker, my design within my 
breast, [and] for whose sake I have assembled you; for 
though about to perish, th'ey are a care to me. I will, how* 
ever, remain sitting on die top of Olympus, whence looking, 

' See X. 160; xL 56. 
16* 
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I shall delight my soul ; but depart the rest of you, that ye 
may go to the Trojans and Greeks. Give aid to both, accord- 
ing as is the inclination of each. For if Achilles alone shall 
fight against the Trojans, they will not even for a little sustain 
the swift-footed son of Peleus. Formerly even beholding 
him, they fled terrified ; but now when he is grievously en^ 
raged in his mind on account of his companion, I fear lest he 
overthrow the wall, even contrary to fate." 

Thus spoke Satumian Jove, and he stirred up the unyield- 
ing^ contest ; and the gods hastened to proceed to the battle, 
having discordant minds. Juno, indeed, and Pallas Minerva 
[wen^ to the assemblage of the ships, as well as earth-shaking 
Neptune, and useful Mercury, who excelled in a prudent 
mind, with whom went Vulcan, looking savage in his might, 
limping, and under him his weak limbs moved with all their 
force. But to the Trojans [went] crest-tossing Mars, and with 
him unshorn Phoebus,' and Diana, delightmg in archery, 
Latona, Xanthus, and laughter-lovuig Venus. As long as the 
gods were apart from mortal men, so long the Greeks were 
greatly elated, because Achilles appeared, for he had long ab- 
stained from the dire battle ; and a violent tremor 6ame upon 
the Trojans, upon each of them as to their linibs, fearing bo- 
cause they beheld the swift-footed son of Peleus glittering in 
arms, equal to man-slaughtering Mars. But after the Olym. 
plans had come to the crowd of men,, then arose fierce Con- 
tention, the exciter of the people, and Minerva shouted, some- 
times standing beside the trench, outside the wall, at other 
times she loudly shouted along the echoing shores. But Mars 
yeUed aloud on the other side, like unto a dark whirlwhid, 
keenly animating the Trojans from the loft;y city, at other 
times running along the Simoi's over Gallicolone.' 

' Buttm. LexiL p. 406, 3 1 " The adjective dXiatnoc, literally unbend' 
ing^ vnyidding^ not to he ivimed, became the epithet of a violent, unoon- 
trollable, incelMaat tumult^ battle^ lamentation, etc^ as at IL M.471; 
B. 797 ; a. 760; and aa an adverb at a 649." 

• Hor. Od. L xxiu 2 : " Intonsum, pueri, dicite Cynthium." TibulL 
L 4, 37 : '^Solis setema est Phcebo, Baochoque juventa: banc decet in- 
toDSUfl crinis utrumque Beam." Yarious reasons are assigned for this; 
Buch as, " quia ocddendo et renascendo semper est javenior,** Fulgent. 
Kyth. L 17; or, "quod ipse sit sol, 6t sol ignis est, qui nnnquam 
aenesclt,'* Lutat on Stat Theb. L 694. The inhabitants of Hieropolia, 
however, worshiped a bearded Apollo. — Macr. Sat. i. 17. 

^ A rising ground wliich lay on the road from Troy toward the i 
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Thus the blessed gods, inciting both sides, engaged, and 
among tliem made severe contention to break out But 
dreadfully from above thundered the &ther of gods .and men ; 
while beneath Neptune shook the boundless earth and the 
lofty summits of the mountains. The roots and all the sum- 
mits of many-rilled. Ida were shaken, and the city of the 
Trojans, and the ships of the Greeks. Pluto himself kii^ of 
the nether world, trembled beneath, and leaped up from his 
throne, terrified, and shouted aloud, lest earth-shaking Nep- 
tune should rend asunder the earth over him, and disdose to 
mortals and immortals his mansions, terrible, squalid, which 
even the gods loathe. So great a tumult arose from the gods 
engaging in combat. A^inst king Neptune, indeed, stood 
Phoebus Apollo, having his winged shafts, and against Mars 
the azure-eyed goddess Minerva. Opposed to Juno stood the 
goddess of the golden bow, huntress Diana, rejoicing in 
archery, the sister of Apollo ; and opposite Latona, the pre- 
server,* useful Mercury. Against Vulcan also was the great 
deep-eddying river, which the gods called Xanthus, and men 
the Scamander. 

Thus indeed gods went against gods ; but Achilles chiefly 
longed to penetrate through* the crowd against Hector, the 
son of Priam ; for with, his blood his mind particularly 
ordered him to satiate Mars, the invincible warrior. But 
Apollo, exciter of troops, immediately aroused ./Eneas against 
the son of Peleus,'and infused into him strong courage. And 
he likened himself in voice to Lycaon, the son of Priam, 
and having likened himself to him, Apollo, the son of Jove, 
said : 

^ O ./Eneas, counselor of the Trojans, where are thy threats 
which, while carousing, thou didst promise to the leaders of 
the Trojans, that thou wouldst fight against AbhiUes, the son 
ofPeleusT 

But him JSneaSy answering, addressed in turn : 

'^ Son of Priam, why dost thou order me, not wishing it, 

xast, on the other side of the Simo'is, commanding the eiMare i^ain. 
Eence it is the rendezvous of the gods who favored the Trojans. 

' We find a collateral verb auKelv^vcUere^ in .^Isch. Earn. 36. 
Apollon. Lex. p. 752; Hesych. t. ii. p. 1334, derive <Twic«f from 
90(jioiKoCf the former connecting it with iptovvioct 6 fieydh^c bvioKuv, 
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these things to fight against magnauimous Pelides) For 
shall I not now for the first time stand against swift-footed 
Achilles, but already, on another oooasion, he chased me with 
his spear from Ida, when he attacked our cattle, and laid 
waste Lymessus and Pedasus : but Jove preserved me, who 
excited my strength and nimble limbs. Certainly I should 
have been subdued beneath the hands of Achilles, and Mi- 
nerva, who, preceding, gave him victory, and encouraged him 
to slay the Lelegans and Trojans wiUi his brazen spear. 
Wherefore it is not possible that a man should fi^t against 
Achilles, because one of the gods is ever beside -him, who 
averts destruction. Besides, also, his weapon flies direct, nor 
stops before it has pierced through human flesh; though if 
the deity would extend an equal scale of victory, not very 
easily would he conquer me, although he boasts himself to be 
all brazen." 

But him again kmg Apollo, the son of Jove, addressed : 

^' But do thou also pray, O hero, to the immortal gods, for 
they say that thou too art qprung from Venus, the daughter 
of Jove, but he from an inferior goddess ; for the one is from 
Jove, and the other from the a^ sea-god. But direct thy 
invincible brass right against mm, nor let him at all avert 
thee by haughty words and threats." 

Thus saying, he breathed great courage into the shepherd 
of the people ; and he advanced through the front ranks, ac- 
coutered in shining brass. Nor did the son of Anchises escape 
the notice of white-armed Juno, going against . the son. of 
Peleus through the ranks of men; but, calling the gods 
together, she addressed them : 

^ Consider now, both Neptune and Minerva^ in your minds, 
how these things shall be. This JBneas, accoutered in shining 
brass, has advanced against the son of Peleus ; and Phoebus 
Apollo has urged him on. But come,, let us, however, turn 
him back again ; or let some one of us stand by Achilles, and 
give him great strength, nor let him at all be wanting in 
courage; that he may know that the mightiest of the im- 
mortals love him ; and that those, on the contrary, are vain, 
who hitherto avert war. and slaughter from the Trojans. 
But we have all come down from Olympus, about to partici- 
pate in this batUe, lest he should suffer anrv thing among the 
Trojans to^ay ; but hereafter be shall suffer those things, as 
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many as Fate at his birth vove in his thread [of destiny],^ to 
him, what time his mother brought him forth. But if Achilles 
shall not learn these things from the voice of a god, he will 
afterward be afraid when any god comes against him in 
battle ; for the gods, when made manifest, are terrible to be 
se^i manifestly." ' 

But her then earth-shaking Neptune answered : 
^' Juno, be not beyond reason enraged ; nor is it at all ne^ 
cessary. I, indeed, would not desire that we should engage 
the other gods in a batde, since we are much more powerful.* 
Rather let us, going out of the way, sit down upon a place of 
. obserration,* but the war shall be a care to mortals. But if 
Mars shall b^n the combat, or Apollo, or shall restrain 
Adiilles, and not suffer him to fight, then immediately shall 
the strife of contention there arise to us ; and I think that 
they, having very speedily decided it, will return to Olympus, 
and mix with the assembly of other gods^ violently subdued 
by necessity under our hands.'' 

Thus thai having spoken, the. azure-haired |^od] led the 
way to the lofty mound-raised wall of divine Hercules, which 
the Trojans and Pallas Minerva had made, that, flying, he 
might escape from the sea-monster, when pursued £rom the 
shore to the plain. There then Neptune sat down, and the 
other gods, and drew an indissoluble cloud around their 
shoulders ; while on the other side they sat upon the tops of 
Qdlicolone, around thee, O archer Apollo, and Mars, the sacker 
of cities. Thus they sat on both sides, planning designs, yet 
both were unwilling to commence grievous war ; but Jove, 
sitting aloft, cheered them on. All the plain, however, was 

' See Duport, p. 114. On the web woven by the Fates for man's life, 
see Yirg. £cL iv. 46 ; Catullus, Ixiy. 328. But this passage of Homer 
seems to imply the ancient notion, that the Fates might be delayed, but 
nerer set aside. G£ Nemes. de Nat. Hoin. L 36 ; Censorin. do die Nat. 
ziv.; Serv. on ^n. Til. 398. 

* " Deofl mcmi^esto in lumine vidi." — ^Virg. -^n. iv. 358. On the belief 
that the sight of a god was attended with danger, c£ Liv. i. xvi, where 
Proculus beseeches the apparition of Bomulus " ut contra intueri fas 
esset." See intpp. on Exod. -nr-riii 20 ; Judges ziii. 22. 

' I am half inclined to condemn this verse as spurious, with Emesti. 
It is wanting in MS. Lips, and ed. Rom., and does not appear to have 
been read by Eustathius. 

< Compare the " Contemplantes'* of Lucan, sub init, where the goda 
seek a similar place of observation. 
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filled with them, and glittered with the brass of men and 
horses, and the earth echoed under the feet of them rushing 
together. But two heroes, by £ax the most valiant, advanced 
toward [each other] into the midst of both armies, eager to 
fight — ^^eas, the son of Anchises, and noble Adiilles. And 
first JSneas, threatening, advanced, nodding with his strong 
casque ; and before his breast he held his impetuous shield, 
and shook his brazen spear. But on the other side Pelides 
rushed against him like a destruetive lion, which men assem- 
bled together, a whole village, are anxious to kill. He, how- 
ever, at first despising them, proceeds ; but when some one 
of vigorous youths h^ wounded him with a dart, yawning, . 
he eollects himself [for a spring],' and the foam arises round 
his teeth, and his valiant soul groans within his breast, and 
he lashes his sides and thighs on both sides with his tail, and 
rouses himself to battle ; then, grimly glaring, he is borne 
striught on by his strength, if he can kill some of the men, 
or is himself destroyed in the first crowd. Thus did his 
might and noble soul urge Achilles to go against magnani- 
mous ^neas. But when now, advancing, they apprc^tched 
each other, swifb-footed, noble Achilles first addressed the 
other: 

^ Why, O .^Eaeas, coming through so great a length of 
crowd, dost thou stand against me? Does then thy soul 
urge thee to iight with me, hoping that thou wilt govern 
the horse-breaking Trojans in the place' of Priam? Yet 
even if thou shalt slay me, not thus will Priam place this 
reward in thy hand; for he has sons; and he is himself 
steady, nor inconstant. Or, if thou slayest me, have the 
Trojans cut off for thee an indosure' of soil surpassing 
others, suited to vines and the plow, that thou mayest 
cultivate it? Still I hope thou wilt effect it with difficulty. 
For I think I have at some other time put thee to flight 
with my spear. Dost thou not remember when I impet- 
uously drove thee, when alone, from the oxen, with rapid 

1 So dXelc in xv. 403. " It is also used in the same way of a warrior, 
who, while he is preparing to rush on his enemy, or expecting his attack, 
draws himself up together, or, as we say, puts himself in an attitude of 
attack or defense."—- Buttm. LeziL p. 258. 

s ^AvTi rvc fiaaiXtiag is Gaza's correct paraplurase. . 

8 Cf. vL 194. 
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foety down the Idsean mountains? Then indeed thou didst 
never turn round while flying, but didst escape thence into 
Lymessus ; but I wasted it, having attacked it with the aid 
of Minerva and father Jove. The women also I led away 
captives, having taken away their day of freedom ; but Jove 
and the other gods preserved thee. However, I do not 
think they will protect thee now, as thou castest in thy 
mind; but I (»xhort thee, retiring, to go into the crowd, 
nor stand against me, before thou suffer some evil; 
but [it is] a fool [who] knows a thing [only] when it is 
done." 
But him JExieas answered in turn, and said : 
^ Bo not think, O son of Peleus, to affright me, like an 
in&nt boy, with words ; since I . also well know how to utter 
both threats and reproaches. But we know each other's 
race, and we know our parents, hearing the words of mortal 
men long since uttered ; although by sight, indeed, neither 
dost thou know mine, nor I thine. They say, indeed, that 
thou art the offspring of renowned Peleus, and of thy 
mother Thetis, the fair-haired sea-nymph; whereas I boast 
myself to be sprung from magnanimous Anchises, and Venus 
is my mother. Of these the one or the other shall this day 
lament their beloved son ; for I think we shall not return 
from the battle thus separated by childish words. But if 
thou desirest to be taught these matters, that thou mayest 
well know our race (for many men know it), doud-compelling 
Jove indeed first begat Dardanus.' And he built Dar* 
dania, for sabred Ilium, the city of articulate-speaking men, 
was not as yet built in the plain, and they still dwelt at the 
foot of many -rilled Ida. Dardanus again begat a son, king 
Erichthonius, w:ho' was then the richest of mortal men; 
whose three thousand mares pastured through the marsh, 
rejoicing in their tender foalst Boreas, however, was ena- 
mored of some of these when pasturing, and having likened 
himself to an azure-maned steed, covered them; and they 
becoming pregnant, brought forth twelve female foals ; which 
when they bounded upon the fruitful earth, ran over the 

' On Dardanus, the eponymius of Dardania^ see Grote, voL i p. 387, 
where the whole legend of Troy is admirably discussed. G£ Yirg. ^n. 
i. 292 ; ill 167, where the jRoman poet has made use of Homer in U«iO^ 
log the pedigree of ^neas to Jove. 
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highest fruit of the stalks of corn, nor did they - reak theni :^ 
but when they sported over the broad back ^f the ocean, 
they ran along the sur&ce of the ridge of the hoary sea. But 
Erichthonius begat Tros, king of the Trojans. From Tros 
again were descended three illustrious sons, iius, Assaracus, 
and godlike Ganymede, who indeed was the handsomest of 
mortal men ; and whom the gods caught up into heaven, to 
pour out wine for Jove,* that, on account of his beauty, ho 
might be with the immortals. Ilus again begat his renowned 
son Laomedon ; but Laomedon begat Hthonus and Priam, 
Lampus, Clytiua^ and Hicetaon, a branch of Mars ; and As- 
saracus Capys, who also begat his son Andiises. But An- 
chises begat me, and Priam noble Hector. Of this race and 
blood do I boast myself to be. But Jove increases and di- 
minishes valor to men, as he pleases; for he is the most 
powerful of all. But come, let us no longer talk of these 
things, like little boys, standing in the middle combat of the 
strife. For it is possible for both to utter very many re- 
proaches, so that a hundred-oared galley' would not contain 
the burthen ; for the language of mortals is voluble,* and the 
discourses in it numerous and varied : and vast is the distri- 
bution* of words here and there. Whatsoever word* thou 
may est speak, such also wilt thou hear. But what need is 
there to us of disputes and railing, that we should quarrel 
with each other like women, who, being angry with a soul- 
destroying strife, proceeding into the middle of the way, chide 
each other with msay things true and not true : for rage also 
suggests those things V With words, however, thou sluilt not 
turn me, courageous, from my valor, before thou fightest 
against me with thy brass ; but come, quickly let us make 
trial of each other with brazen spears," ' 

He spoke, and hurled his brazen spear against the dreadful 
shield, terrible [to be seen], and the huge buckler resounded 

^ This hyperbole has been emulated by numberless poets. C£ Oppian, 
Cyn. I 231 ; Apollon. Rh, i. 183 ; Quintus Calab. viil 156 ; Virg. iEa, 
yii. 808 ; Olaudian in 3d Cons. Hon. L 97. 

' Cf. Pindar, 01 i. 69, and Senr. on -ffin. i 32. 
* ' Compare the liatm phrase, '* plaustra convitiorum," and Duport, p. 
116. 

* Sr/}f7rT^ — iypd koI evAv yxffrof .—'Eustath. 

s "Sofxdc, tirivefiijffic i<^^ ^icare/)a.— Eustath. See Kennedy. 

• i. e., "prompts to utter all sorts of things, true and false." — Ozt Tr. 
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vith the stroke of the javelin. But the son of Peleus, 
alarmed, held the shield from him with his strong hand, for 
he supposed that the long spear of great-hearted iEneas 
would easily penetrate : foolish ! nor did he reflect in his 
mind and soul, that the glorious gifts of the gods are not easy 
to bo: subdued by mortal men, nor to yield. Nor then did 
the heavy spear of warlike .^Eneas penetrate the shield ; but 
the gold stopped it, the gift of the godt It penetrated, how- 
ever, through two folds, but there were still three ; since 
Vuloan had drawn five folds over it, two brazen, two inside 
of tin, and one golden ; in which the brazen spear was 
stopped. But Achilles next sent forth his long-shadowed 
spear, and struck against the shield of .^Eneas, equal on all 
sides, at the outside edge, where the thinnest brass ran round 
it, and the ox-hide was thinnest upon it ; but the Pelian ash 
broke through, and the shield was crushed by it. But 
JEaess croudied,' and being terrified, held the shield from 
him ; while the spear [passing] over his back, stuck in the 
earth, eager [to go on], for it &d burst through both orbs of 
the mighty' shield, but he, having escaped the long spear, 
stood still, but immoderate sadness was poured over Ms eyes, 
terrified, because the weapon had stuck so near him. But 
Adiilles eagerly sprang upon him, drawing his sharp sword, 
and shouting dreadfully. Then ^aeas seized in his hand a 
stone, a great weight, which not two men could bear, such as 
men now are ; but he, though al<Hie, easily wielded it. Then 
indeed had JSneas smitten him, rushing on,, with the stone, 
either upon the helmet or the shield, which kept off grievous 
destruction firom him ; and Pelides, in close fight, had taken 
away his life with the sword, had not earthnshaking Neptune 
quickly perceived it, and immediately addressed this speech 
to the immortal gods : 

"^ Ye gods 1 certainly there now is grief to me, on account 
of magnanimous ./Eneas,' who will quickly descend to Hades, 
subdued by the son of Peleus, foolish, being persuaded by the 
words of &r-darting Apollo ; nor can he by any means avert^ 

' See on verse 168. 

' .0£.Battm. LeziL p. 83. The Schol and Hesych. t. i. p. 296, inter- 
pret it " man-encircling." 

' The remarks of G-rote, voL i p. 428, sqq., on the character and posi- 
tion of .^Sneas throughout the Iliad, deserve much attention. 

' " The examples of ;(pai(7/«e£v . are iVequent enough in Homer to 
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sad destruction from bim. But why now should this guilt- 
less^ man suffer evils gratuitously, on acoount of sorrows duo 
to others, for he always presents gifts agreeable to the gods 
who inhabit the wide heaven ? But come, let us withdraw 
him from death, lest even the son of Saturn be angry, if 
indeed Achilles slay this man: moreover, it is fitted that he 
should escape, that the race of Dardanus, whom Jove loved 
above all the children that were descended from him and 
mortal women, may not perish without of&pring, andbecx>nio 
extinct For already hath the son of Saturn hated tiie race 
of Priam, and the might of wtEoieas shall now rule over, the 
Trojans, and the sons of his sons, who may be bom. in after- 
iimes," 

But him large-eyed, venerable Juno then answered: 
" O earth-slwiker ! do thou thyself reflect within, thy mind 
with respect to ^neas, whether thou wilt withdraw him, or 
suffer him, being brave, to be subdued by Achilles, the son of 
Peleus. For already we two, I and Pallas Minerva, have 
sworn many oaths among all the immortals, that we will never 
help to avert the evil day from the Trojans, not even when all 
Troy, fired, shall bum with consuming flame, and the warlike 
sons of the Greeks Are it." 

But when earth-shaking Neptune heard this, he hastened 
to go through the battle and the clash of spears ; and came 
where were JSneas and renowned Achilles. .And imme- 
diately he shed a. darkness upon the eyes of Adiillea, 
son of Peleus, and he drew out the ashen spear, well 
guarded with brass, from the shield of magnanimous 
JSneas; and laid it before the feet of Achilles, and pushed on 
.^eas, lifting him high up from the ground. But JBneas 
leaped over many ranks of men and many of horses, impelled 
by the hand of the god, and came to the rear of the troubled 
fight, where the Caucones were arrayed for war. But very 
near him came earth-shaking. Neptune, and addressing him, 
spoke winged words : 

enable ns safely to assert, from a oomparison of them, that it never haa 
(at least in his writings) the more general meaning ofiobe us^tU, to hdpy 

but, without an exception, the more definite sense of to ward off, by 

examining passages we find, that even where no accusative ifi| expressed, 
the evil to be willed off may always be inferred from the context"-' 
Buttm. LexU. p. 642. 
' He had wished to restore Helen. See liv. L 1. 
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^^ O ./Eneas, which of the gods commanded thee, thus mad, 
to combat against Achilles, who is at once more Taliant than 
thou; and more dear to the immortals 1 But retire whenever 
thou shalt be opposed to him, lest, even contrary to fate, thou 
arrive at the habitation of Pluto. But when Achilles shall 
have attained his death and destiny, then again, being confident, 
fight among the front ranks, because no other of the Greeks 
shall slay thee." 

So saying, he left him there, when he had told him all, 
and itnmeSately afterward dissipated the thick darkness 
from the eyes of Achilles, and he then saw very clearly with 
his eyes ; whereupon groaning, he addressed his magnanimous 
soul : 

'^Te gods! certainly I behold this, a great marvel with 
mine eyes. The spear indeed lies upon the ground, nor do I 
at all perceive the man at whom I hurled it, desiring to kill 
him. Undoubtedly -/Eneas, too, was dear to the immortal 
gods, although I supposed that he boasted thus idly. Let him 
go ; there will be no spirit in him hereafter to make trial of 
me, who even now rejoicing, has escaped from death. But 
come, having encouraged the warlike Greeks, I will make trial 
of the other Trojans, going against them." 

He spoke, and sprang into the ranks, and cheered on every 
man: 

^'No longer now stand off from the Trojans, O noble 
Greeks, but on ! let man advance against man, and let him 
be eager to engage. Difficult is it for me, although being 
valiant, to attack so many warriors, and to fight with them 
all. Not even Mars, who is an immortal god, nor yet Mi- 
nerva, could charge and toil against the force of such a 
conflict. Yet whatever I can do with hands, with feet> and 
with strength, I dedare that I will no longer be remiss, not 
ever so little ; but I will go right through their line, nor do I 
think that any Trojan will rejoice, whoever may come near my 
javelin." 

Thus he spoke, encouraging them ; but illustrious Hector, 
upbraiding, animated the Trojans, and said that he would go 
against Achilles : 

'' Ye magnanimous Trojans, fear not the son of Peleus. 
I too, could fight with words «ven with the immortals, but 
with the spear it is difficult, for they are far more powerful. 
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Nor shall Achilles give effect to all his words ; but one part 
he shall fulfill, and the other leave half imperfect. Against him 
vrill I go, even though he were like to fire as to his hands ; and 
to shining iron, as to his mighf 

Thus he spoke, inciting them ; but the Trojans opposite 
quickly raised their spears; their strength was mingled 
together, and a shout arose. Then also Phoebus Apollo, 
standing near, addressed Hector : 

^' Hector, do not at all fight in the van with Achilles, but 
receive him in the crowd, and from the tumult, lest by any 
diance he hit thee, or strike thee with the sword in close 
combat" 

Thus he spoke, and Hector sunk back again into the thick 
body of mai, dismayed when he heard the voice of the god 
speaking. But Achilles leaped among the Trojans, dad with 
eourage as to hb soul, shouting dreadfully ; and first slew gal. 
lant Iphition, son of Otrynteus, the leader of many people, 
whom the nym^^ Nais bore to Otrynteus, the sacker of dties, 
under snowy Tmolos, in the rich district of Hyda.^ Him, 
eagerly rushing straight forwafd, noble Achilles struck with 
his javelin in the middle of the h^ ; and it was entirely split 
in two. He gave a crash as he fell, and noble Achilles 
boasted over him : 

'^ O son of Otrynteus, most terrible of all men, thou liest ; 
death is here upon thee. Thy birth, however, is at the 
Gygaean lake, where is thy paternal land, beside fishy Hyllus, 
and eddying Hermus." 

Thus he spoke, boasting ; but darkness covered his (Iphi- 
tion's) eyes, but the horses of the Greeks tore him with the 
tires of me wheels in the front ranks. After him Adiilles 
smote Demoleon, son of Antencnr, a brave repeller of the 
fight, in the temples, through his brazen-cheeked helmet. 
Nor indeed did the brazen casque resist it, but through it 
the eager javelin broke the bone, and the whole brain 
within was defiled ; and he subdued him, ardent. . Next 
he wounded with his spear in the back, Hippodamas, as he 
was leaping down from his chariot, while flying before him. 
But he breathed out his soul, and groaned, like as when a 
bull, draped round the Heliconian king,* bellows, as the 

1 A town of Maeonia in Lydia. See Steph. Byz. 8. v. - 

3 Neptane was a fovorite god among the lonians (o£ Kiiller^ Dor. 
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youths drag him; and the earth*shaker is dolij^hted with 
them : so, as he moaned, his fierce soul left his boues. But 
he -went with his spear against godlike Polydorus,' the son 
of Priam ; but him his &ther did not permit to fight, because 
he was the youngest among all, and dearest to him, and sur- 
passed all in speed. Then, indeed, through youthful folly, 
ezMbiting the excellence of his speed, he ran among the 
front ranks till he lost his life. Him noble swift-footed 
Achilles smote rushing by, in the middle of the back, where 
the golden rings. of his belt clasped together, and the doubled 
corselet met. Right through at the navel pierced the point 
of the spear, and uttering a groan, he fell upon his knees ; a 
black cloud enveloped him, and stooping down, he gathered 
his intestines in his hands. But when Hector perceived his 
brother Polydorus holding his intestines in his hands, and 
rolled on the earth, a darkness was immediately poured over 
his eye% nor could he any longer be employ^ a&r off, but 
advanced toward Achilles, like unto a ilame, brandishing 
his sharp spear. On the other hand, Achilles, as soon as ho 
saw him, leaped up, and boasting, ^oke : 

'^ Near is Uie man who has most stong my soul, who has 
slain my cherished companion; no longer indeed let us dread 
each other through the bridges' of war." 

He spoke, and sternly regarding [him], addressed noble 
Hector: . 

" Come, nearer, that thou may est the socxier reach the end 
of death." 

But him, not daunted, crest-tossing Hector addressed : 

^^ O son of Peleus, do not expect to terrify me now like a 
little boy, at least with words; since I myselif also well know 
how to speak both revilings and reproaches. I know that 
thou indeed art brave, and that I am inferior to thee. But 
these, things indeed are placed at the knees of the gods, 
-whether, although being inferior, I shall take away thy 

vol. i p. 417X but derived this name from H^ce, a town in the northern 
coast of the Peloponneee^ out oS which the principal Achnan fiunilies were 
driven by Tisamenus, whose tomb was shown there. See Muller, id. 
p. 74. 

* This is not the Polydorus of Virgil and Euripides, but the son of 
Xaothoe, daughter of Altaa, king of the Lelegans. 

• See iv. 371. 
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life, striking thee with my epear, since my weapon also is 
sharp at the poinf 

He spoke, and, brandishing, s^t forth his spear ; and 
Minerra with a breath turned it back from glorious 
Achilles, having breathed very gently; but it came back 
to noble Hector, and lay before his feet. But Achilles, eager 
to slay him, rushed furiously on, shouting dreadfully; but 
Apollo, as a god, very easily snatched him away, and covered 
him with abundant haze. Thrice indeed swift-footed noble 
Achilles rushed on with bis bnf^en spear, and thrice he smote 
the deep haze. But when he rushed on the fourth tame, like 
unto a god, he, dreadfully chiding, addressed to him winged 
words : 

*^Dog, now again hast thou escaped death. Assuredly 
evil came very near thee, but Phoebus Apollo has now again 
preserved thee, to whom thou art wont to pray, when going 
into the clang of spears. Yet will I certainly finish thee, 
meeting thee hereafter, if indeed any of the gods be an ally 
to me alsa At present, however, I will go after others of 
the Trojans, whomsoever I can." 

So saying, he struck Dryc^ with his «pear in the middle 
of the necl^ and he fell before his feet Him then he lefb, 
and then detained Demuchus, son of Philetor, brave and 
great, wounding [him] in the knee, with his spear, whouk 
then striking with nis great sword, he derived of life. But 
attacking both, he pushed Lapgonus and jOardanus, the sons 
of Bias, from their chariot to the ground, wounding one with 
his spear, and striking the other in close combat with his 
sword. Also Tros, the son of Alastor, who came toward 
him, taking him by the knees, if on any terms he would 
spare him, and dismiss him alive, nor slay him, taking pity 
on their equal age: fool! who knew not that Ire would not 
be persuaded. For he was by no means a tender-minded 
nor gentle man, but very ferocious. He (Tros) indeed clasped 
his knees with his hands, desiring to supplicate him, but 
fie (Achilles) wounded him in the liver witii his sword; 
and his liver fell out, and the black blood from it filled his 
bosom, and darkness vailed his eyes, wanting, life. But 
standing near Mulius, he smote him with his javelin on the 
ear, and immediately the brazen blade went through the 
other ear. Then, with his large-hilted sword, he smote 
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Echeoliis, son of Antenor, in the center of the head, and 
the whole sword became tepid with blood ; but purple Death 
and violent Fate seized his eyes. Then Deucalion, where the 
tendons of the elbow unite, there he pierced him through 
his hand with his brazen spear ; but he, weighed down as to 
his hand, awaited him, perceiving death before him. But he 
(Achilles) smiting his neck with his sword, knocked the head 
off a&r with its helmet, and the marrow sprang forth from 
the spine ; and Deucalion lay extended on the ground. Then 
he hastened to go toward ' Eigmus, the renowned son of 
Pireus, who had come fh>m fertile Thrace; whom he smote in 
the middle with his javelin, and the brass was fixed in his 
stomach ; and he fell from his chariot : and Achilles wounded 
in the back, with his sharp javelin, Areithotls, the attendant, 
while turning back the steeds, and threw him from the char- 
iot: and the horses were thrown into confusion. And as 
the blazing fire bums through tine deep dells of a dry mount- 
ain, and the dense forest is consumed, and the wind agitating, 
turns round the flame on all sides ; thus he raged in every 
direction with his spear, like unto a deity, following those 
that were to be slain ; and the black earth flowed with blood. 
As when any one yokes broad fore-headed bulls to trample 
out white barley on the well-leveled floor, and it easily 
becomes small beneath the feet of the bellowing oxen ; so 
the solid-hoofed horses, driven by magnanimous Achilles., 
trod down together both corpses and shields. And the whole 
axletree beneath was polluted with gore, and the rings which 
were round the^chariot seat, which the drops from the horses' 
hoofs spattered, as well as from the felloes. But the son of 
Peleus was eager to bear away glory, and was polluted with 
gore as to his invincible hands. 
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BOOK THE TWENTY-FIB3T, 



ABGUMENT. 

Havisg divided the Trcgan armv, Achilles drivefi one part toward the dtr, 
•and the other into the Xonthus, where he takes twelve yoaths alive, in 
order to sacrifice them at the tomb of Patrodas. He then slays Ljcaon 
and Asteropeeasj deriding the river-god. Xanthns, as unable to aid his 
friends. Tne river endeavors to overwnelm him by the aid of Simols, 
but Vulcan defends him from the danger. Single combats of the jgods 
then follow, but the^r afterward retire to Olympus. Apollo then Sads 
Achilles away, assuming the form of Agenor, and the Trojans are thus 
enabled to regun the city. * 

But when they at last reached the course of the ^rly- 
flowing river, the eddying Xanthus, which immortal Jove 
begat ; there separatmg them, he pursued some indeed through 
the plain toward the city, by the [same] way that the Greeks, 
on the preceding day, being astounded, had fled, when illus- 
ed. 



trious Hector raged. By that way were they poured forth 
terrified ; but Juno expanded a dense cloud before them, to 
check them : but the other half were rolled^ into the deep- 
flowing river, with silver eddies. But they fell in with a 
great noise ; and the deep streams resounded, and the banks 
around murmured; but they, with clamor, swam here and 
there, whirled about in the eddies.* As when locusts, driven 
by the force of fire, fly into the air, to escape to a river, but 
the indefatigable fire, suddenly kindled, blazes, and they M, 
through terror into the water: thus, by Achilles, was tho 
resounding river of deep-eddied Xanthus filled promiscuously 
with horses and men. But the Jove-sprung [heroj left his spear 

' Virg. ^n. i. 118: "Apparent ran nantes in gurgite vasta*' With 
the following description may be compared w£sch. Ag. 670 : 'Opijuev 
uv6ovv TreXayof Aiyalov vexpuv dvSpuv *Axaiuv vovtikHv t* ipetiruov, 
Aristid. Panath. p. 142 ; 'Qc ^^ k6fia t^v ^dXarTov at/taTi aal Po6l(f> 
^ovaav, Kol ndvra vexpuv KOt vavayiiiv fieard. 
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Dpon the banks, leaning against a tamarisk ; and he leaped 
in, like unto a god, having only his sword, and meditated 
destructive deeds in his mind. And he smote on all sides, 
and a shocking lamentation arose of those who were stricken 
by the sword, and the water was reddened with blood. And, 
as when the other fish, flying from a mighty dolphin, fill the 
inmost recesses of a safe^inchoring harbor, frightened ; for 
he totally devours whatever he can catch ; so the Trojans 
hid themselves in caves along the streams of the terrible 
river. But he, when he was wearied as to his hands, slaying, 
chose twelve youths alive out of the river, a penalty for 
dead Patroclus, the son of Menoetius. These he led out [of 
the river], stupefied, like fiiwns. And he bound fheir hands 
behind them* with well-cut straps, which they themselves 
bore upon their twisted tunics ; and gave them to his com- 
panions to conduct to their hollow ships. But he rushed on 
again, desiring to slay. . 

Then did he encounter the son of Dardaniam Priam, Lycaon, 
escaping from the river, whom he himself had formerly led 
away, taking him unwilling from his father's farm, having 
come upon him by night: but he, with the sharp brass, 
was trimming a wild fig-tree of its tender branches, that they 
might become the cinctures of a chariot. But upon him came 
noble Achilles, an unexpected evil ; and then, conveying him 
in his ships, he sold him into well-inhabited Lemnos ; but the 
son of Jason gave his price." And from thence his guest, 
Imbrian Eetion, ransomed him, and gave him many things, 
and sent him to noble Arisbe; whence, secretly escaping, ho 
reached his fether's house. Returning from Lemnos, for 
eleven days he was delighted in hia soul, with his friends ; 
but on the twelflh the deity again placed him in the hands 
of Achilles, who was about to send him into the [habitation] 
of Hades, cdthough not willing to go. But when swiflb-footed, 
noble Achilles perceived him naked, without helmet and 
shield, neither had he a spear, for all th^se, indeed, he had 
thrown to the ground j for the sweat overcame him, flying 
from the river, and fatigue subdued his limbs beneath ; but 
[Achilles] indignant, thus addressed his own great-hearted 
soul : 

* As was customary with captives. Cf. Virg. -<En. ii. 5t, and Moll 
on Longus, ii. 9. " i. e., purchase him as a slaves 

n 
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'^ O gods ! surely I perceive this, a ^e^t manrd, with mine 
eyes* Doubtless the magnanimous Trojans whom ! have 
slain will rise again from the murky darkness, as now this 
man has returned, escaping the merSciless day, having been 
sold in sacred Lemnos; nor has the depth of the sea restrained 
him, which restrains many against their will. But come now, 
he shall taste the point of my spear, that I may know in my 
mind, and learn, whether he will in like manner return 
thence, or whether the fruitful earth will detain him, which 
detains even the mighty." 

Thus he pondered, remaining still; but near him came 
Lycaon, in consternation, anxious to touch his knees ; for he ' 
very muctr- wished in his mind to escape evil death and black 
fate. Meanwhile noble Achilles raised his long spear, desiring 
to wound him ; but he ran in under it, and, stooping, seized 
his knees, but the spear stuck fixed in the earth over his 
back, eager to be satiated with human flesh. .But he, having 
grasped his knees with one hand, supplicated him, and with 
&e other held the sharp spear, nor did he let it go ; and,, 
supplicating, addressed to him winged words : 

" O Achilles, embracing thy knees, I supplicate thee ; but 
do thou respect and pity me. 1 am to thee in place of a 
suppliant, to be revered, O Jove-nurtured one ! For with 
thee I first tasted the fruit of Ceres on that day when thou 
tookest mo in the well-cultivated field, and didst sell' me, 
leading me aw^y from my father and friends, to sacred 
Lemnos; and I brought thee the price of a hundred oxen. 
But now will I redeem myself, giving thrice as many. This 
is already the twelfth morning to me since I came to Troy, 
liaving suffered much, and now again pernicious fate has 
placed me in thy hands. Certainly 1 must be hated by fether 
Jove, who has again given me to thee. For my mother 
Laothofi, the daughter of aged Altes, brought forth short-lived 
me, of Altes, who rules over the warlike Lelegans, possessing 
lofty Padasus, near the Satnio : and Priam possessed his 
daughter, as well as many others ; but fi*om her we two were 
bom, but thou wilt slay both, Him\ godlike Polydorus, 
thou hast subdued already among the foremost infantry, when 
thou smotest him with the sharp spear, and now will evil be 

' Hesych. Tlepaaac f'V fb nipag t^c ^a?,dddTfc dianepeuraCi inu^iiaac 
See Schol. on verse 40. 
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to me here ; for I do not think that I shall escape thy hands, 
sinoe a deity has brought me near thee. Yet another thing 
will I tell thee, and do thou store it in thy mind. Do not 
slay me, for I am not of the same womb with Hector, who 
killed thy companion, both gentle and brave." Thus then, 
indeed, the noble son of Priam addressed him, supplicating 
with words ; but he heard a stem reply. 

'^ Fool, talk not to me of ransom, nor, indeed, mention it. 
Before Patroclus fulfilled the fatal day, so long to me was it 
more agreeable in my mind to spare the Trojans, and many 
1 took alive and sold. But now there is not [one] of all the 
Trojans, whom the deity shall put into my hands before 
Ilium, who shall escape death ; but above all of the sons of 
Priam. But die thou also, my friend ; why weepest thou 
thus ? Patroclus likewise died, who was much better than 
thou. Seest thou not how great I am ? both fair and great ; 
and I am from a noble sire, and a goddess mother bore me ; 
but Death and violent Fate will come upon thee and me, 
whether [it be] morning, evening, or mid-day ;* whenever any 
one shall take away my life with a weapon, either wounding 
me with a spear, or with an arrow from the string," 

Thus he spoke ; but his knees and dear heart were relaxed. 
He let go the spear, indeed, and sat down, stretching out both 
hands. But Achilles, drawing his sharp sword, smote [him] 
at the clavicle, near the neck. The two-edged sword pene- 
trated totally, and he, prone upon the ground, lay stretdied 
out, but the black blood flowed out, and moistened the earth. 
Then Achilles, seizing him by the foot, threw him into the 
river, to be carried along, and, boasting, spoke winged 
words : 

" Lie there now with the fishes,' which, without concern, 
will lap the blood of thy wound ; nor shall thy mother* weep, 
placing thee upon the, fimeral couch, but the eddying 
Scamander shall bear thee into the wide bosom of the ocean. 
Some fish^ bounding through the wave, will escape to the 
dark ripple,* in order that he may devour the white fat of 

1 See Kennedy. 

« C£ Virg. ^n. x. 655, sqq. ; Longus, ii. 20 : 'AXXd Pofxip [v/*ac] 
(xOvuv ^TJau Karadvaac. 

3 C£ Sopb. Electr. 1138, sqq. with my note. 
* «. €., the surface. 
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Lycaon. Perish [ye Trojans"!, till wo attain to the city of 
sacred Ilium, you flying, and I slaughtering in the rear ; nor 
shall the wide-flowing, silver-eddying river, profit you, to 
which ye have already sacrifloed many bulls, and cast solid- 
hoofed steeds alive into its eddies. But even thus shall ye 
die an evil death, until ye all atone for the death of Patroclus, 
and the slaughter of the Greeks, whom ye have killed at the 
swift ships, I being absent." 

Thus he spoke ; but the River was the more enraged at 
heart, and revolved in his mind how he might make noble 
Achilles cease from labor, and avert destruction from the 
Trojans. -But meanwhile the son of Peleus, holding his long- 
shadowed spear, leaped upou Asteropaeus, son of Pelegon, 
desirous to kill him whom the wide-flowing Axius begat, and 
Peribcea, eldest of the daughters of Accessamenus ; for with 
her had the deep-eddying river been mingled. Against him 
Achilles rushed; but he, [emerging] from the river, stood 
opposite, holding two spears ; for Xanthus had placed courage 
in his mind, because he was enraged on account of the youths 
slain in battle, whom Achilles had slam in the stream, nor 
pitied them. But when they were now near, advancing 
toward each other, him first swift-footed, noble Achilles 
addressed : 

*' Who, and whence art thou of men, thou who darest to 
come against me? Truly they are the sons of unhappy men 
who encounter my might." Him again the illustrious son of 
Pelegon addressed : " O magnanimous son of Peleus, why dost 
thou ask my race 1 I am from fruitful Paeonia, being far off*, 
leading the long-speared Paeonian heroes ; and this is now the 
eleventh morning to me since I came to Troy. But my 
descent is from the wide-flowing Axius, who pours the &irest 
flood upon the earth, he who begat Pelegon, renowned for 
the spear; who, men say, begat me. But now, O illustrious 
Achilles, let. us fight." 

Thus he spake, threatening : but noble Achilles raised the 
Pelian ash ; but the hero Asteropaeus [took aim] with both 
spears at the same time,' for he was ambidexter.' With the 

' 'AfiapTj is here an adverb. 

' Symmachus, Epist. ix. 105 : " Pari nitore atque gravitate senatorias 
actiones et Bomanee rei monumenta limasti, ut plane Homerica appeUar 
tione Trepidi^tovt id est, sequimanum, te esse pronunciem." 
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one spear he struck the shield, nor did it pierce the shield 
completely through; for the gold restramed it, the gift of a 
god ; and the other slightly wounded him upon the elbow of 
the right arm ; and the black blood gushed out : but the [spear 
passing] over him, was fixed in the earth, longing to satiate 
itself with his body< But second Achilles hurl^ & straight- 
flying ashen spear at Asteropaeus, anxiously desiring to slay 
him. From him indeed he erred, and struck the lofty bank, 
and drove the ashen spear up to the middle in the bank. 
Then the son of Peleus, drawing his sharp sword from his 
thigh, eagerly leaped upon him ; but he was not able to pluck 
out, with his strong hand, the ashen spear of Achilles, from 
the bank. Thrice, indeed, he shook it, desiring to. pluck it 
out, and thrice he failed in strength. And the fourth time he 
liad determined in his mind, bending, to snap the ashen spear 
of JSacides; but Achilles first, close at hand, took aWay his 
life with the sword ; for he smote him upon the belly at the 
naval, and all his bowels were poured out upon the ground, 
and darkness vailed him, dying, as to his eyes. Then Achilles, 
leaping upon his breast, despoiled him of his arms, and boast- 
ing, spoke: 

'^ lue so : it is a difficult thing for thee, though descended 
from a River, to contend with the sons of the most mighty 
Satumian [Jove], Thou said thou wert of the race of a 
wide-flowing River, but I boast myself to be of the race of 
mighty Jove. The hero ruling over many Myrmidons begat 
me, Peleus, son of JQacus ; but .iEacus was from Jove ; where- 
fore Jove is more powerful than Rivers flowing into the sea, 
and the race of Jove again is more powerful than that of a 
river. Besides, a very great River is at hand to thee, if it 
can aught defend thee; but it is not lawful to fight witli 
Jove, the son of Saturn. With him neither does king Ache- 
loiis vie, nor the mighty strength of deep-flowing Oceanus, 
from which flow all rivers, and every sea, and all fountains, 
and deep wells ; but even he dreads the bolt of the great 
Jove, and tho dreadful thunder, when it bellows from 
heaven." 

He said, and plucked his brazen spear from the bank. But 
him he lefl there, after he had taken away his life, lying in 
the sand, and the dark water laved him. About him, indeed, 
the eels and fishes were busied, eating [andj nibbling the fa,t 
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around bis kidneys. But he (Achilles) hastened to go against 
the Pffionian equestrian warriors, who were already turned 
to flight beside the eddying river, when they saw the bravest 
in the violent conflict bravely subdued by the hands and 
sword of the son of Peleus. Then he slew Thersilochus, 
Mydon, Astypylus, Mnesus, Thrasius, ^nius, and Ophelestes. 
And now had swift Achilles slain even more Pseonians, 
had not the deep-eddying River, enraged, addressed him, 
likening itself to a man, and uttered a voice from its deep 
vortex : 

" O Achilles, thou exeellest, it is true, in strength, but thou 
doest unworthy acts above [others], for the gods themselves 
always aid thee. If indeed the son of Saturn has granted 
to thee to destroy all the Trojans, at least havmg driven 
them from me, perform these arduous enterprises along 
the plain. For now are my agreeable streams full of dead 
bodies, nor can I any longer pour my tide into the vast sea, 
choked up by the dead ; while thou slayest unsparingly. But 
come, even cease — ^a stupor seizes me — O chieftain of the 
people." 

But him swift-footed Achilles, answering, addressed: 

^^ These things shall be as thou desirest, O Jove-nurtured 
Scamander. But I will not cease slaughtering the treaty- 
breaking* Trojans, before that I inclose them in the city, and 
make trial of Hector, face to face, whether he shall slay me, 
or I him." 

Thusf speaking, he rushed upon the Trojans like unto a god ; 
and the deep-eddying River then addressed Apollo : 

" Alas ! O god of the silver bow, child of Jove, thou has not 
observed the counsels of Jove, who very much enjoined thee 
to stand by and aid the Trojans, till the late setting evening* 
sun should come, and overshadow the fruitful earth." 

* Although this meaning of vKefufUa2.og is well suited to this passage, 
yet Buttmann, Lezil p. 616, § 6, is against any such particular explana- 
tion of the word. See his whole dissertation. 

* AcicXof has been shown by Buttmann to be really the afternoon ; but 
he observes, p. 223, that in the present passage, " it is not the Attic 
(SelXif oifjiai with which it has been compared, but by the force of 6vuv, 
the actual sunset of evening. The 6^e is, therefore, strictly speaking, 
redundant, and appears to bo used with reference only to. the time past, 
something in this way : * Thou shouldst assist the Trojans until the sun 
sinks late in the west.' " 
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He spoke, and spear-renowned Achilles leaped into the 
midst, rushing down from the bank. But he (the Biver) 
rushed on, raging with a swollen flood, and, turbid, excited all 
his waves. And it pushed along the numerous corpses, which 
were in him* in abundance, whom Achilles had slain. These 
he cast out, roaring like a bull, upon the shore ; but the living 
he preserved in his fair streams, concealing them among his 
mighty deep gulfs. And terrible around Achilles stood the 
disturbed wave, and the stream, filing upon his shield, op- 
pressed him, nor could he stand steady on his feet. But he 
seized with his hands a thriving, large elm ; and it, falling 
from its roots, dislodged the whole bank, and interrupted the 
beautiful streams with its thick branches, and bridged over 
the river itself,' falling completely in. Then leaping up from 
the gulf, he hastened to fly over the plain on his rapid feet, 
terrified. Nor yet did the mighty god desist, but rushed 
'after him, blackening on the sur&ce, that he might make 
noble Acliilles cease from toil, and avert destruction from the 
Trojans4 But the son of Peleus leaped back as far as is the 
cast of a spear, having the impetuosity of a dark eagle, a 
hunter, which is at once the strongest and the swifbest of 
birds. Like unto it he rushed, but the brass clanked dread- 
fully upon his breast ; but he, inclining obliquely, fled from 
it, and it, flowing from behind^ followed with a mighty noise. 
As when a ditch- worker leads a stream of water from a black- 
flowing fountain through plantations and gardens, holding a 
spade in his hands, and throwing out the obstructions from 
the channel ; all the pebbles beneath are agitated as it flows 
along, and, rapidly descending, it murmurs down a sloping 
declivity, and outstrips even him who directs it : so the water 
of the river always overtook Achilles, though being nimble ; 
for the gods are more powerful than mortals. As often as 
swift-footed, noble Achilles attempted to oppose it, and to 
know whether all. the immortals who possess the wide heaven 
put him to flight, so ofton did a great billow of the river, 

* i. c, in tho river. One translator absurdly renders it " through him,'? 
i e., through Achilles. 

2 " The circumference of a fallen tree, which is by Somer described 
as reaching from one of its banks to the other, affords a very just idea 
of the breadth of the Scamander at the season when we saw it." — ^Wood 
on Homer, p. 328, 
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flowing from Jove, lave his shoulders from above ; \vhile he 
leaped up >vith his feet, sad in mind, and the rapid streaoi 
subdued his knees under him, and withdrew the sand from 
beneath his feet. But Pelides groaned, looking toward the 
wide heaven: 

" O fitther Jove, how does none of the gods undertake to 
save me, miserable, from the river! Hereafter, indeed, I 
v/ould suffer any thing.* But no other of the heavenly inhab- 
itants is so culpable to me as my mother, who soothed me 
with &lsehoods, and said that I should perish by the fleet ar- 
rows of Apollo, under the wall of the armed Trojans. Would 
that Hector had slain me, who here was nurtured the bravest; 
then a brave man would he have slain, and have despoiled a 
brave man. But now it is decreed that I be destroyed by an 
inglorious death, overwhelmed in a mighty river, like a 
swineherd's boy, whom, as he is fording it, the torrent over- 
whelms in wintery weather." 

Thus he spoke ; but Neptune and Minerva, very quickly 
advancing, stood near him (but in body they haid likened 
themselves to men), and, taking his hand in their hands, 
strengthened him with words. But to them earth-shaking 
Neptune began discourse : 

" O son of Peleus, neither now greatly fear, nor yet be at 
all dismayed ; so great allies from among the gods are we to 
thee, Jove approving it, I and Pallas Minerva, so that it is 
not decreed that thou shouldst be overcome by a river. It, in- 
deed, shall soon cease, and thou thyself shalt see it. But let 
us prudently suggest, if thou be obedient, not to stop thy 
hands from equally destructive war, before thou shalt have 
inclosed the Trojan army within the renowned walls of Troy, 
whoever, indeed, can escape ; but do thou, having taken away 
the life of Hector, return again to the ships : for we grant to 
thee to bear away glory." 

They indeed having thus spoken, departed to the immor- 
tals. But he proceeded toward the plain (for the command 
of the gods strongly impelled him, and it was all filled 
with the overflowed water. Much beautiful armor and 

' i. c, grant that I may but escape a disgraceful death by drowning, 
and I care not how I perish afterward. The Scholiast compares the 
prayer of Ajax in p. 647 : 'Ev 6^ ^jtuei kcH uXeaaov. C£ JEa. L 100^ 
sqq. ; -^sch. Choeph. 340, Eur. Andr. 1184. 
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corpses of youths slain in battle, floated along ; but his knees 
bounded up against the course of it rushing straight fi>rward ; 
for Minerva had put great strength into him. Nor did Sea- 
inander remit his strength, but was the more enraged with 
the son of Peleus. And he swelled the wave of the stream, 
and, shouting, animated Simois : 

" O dear brother, let us both, at least, restrain the force of 
the man, since he will quickly destroy the great city of king 
Priam, for the Trojans resist him not in battle. But aid mc 
very quickly, and fill thy streams of water from thy fount- 
ains, and rouse all thy rivulets, raise a great wave, and stir 
up a mighty confusion of stems and stones, that we may 
restrain Siis furious man, who now already is victorious, and 
is bent <m deeds equal to the gods. For 1 think that neither 
his strength will defend him, nor his beauty at all, nor those 
beautiful arms, which shall lie every where, in the very bottom 
of my gulfj covered with mud. Himself also will I involve 
in sand, pouring vast abundant silt around him ; nor shall the 
Greeks know where to gather his bones, so much slime will I 
spread over him. And there forthwith shall be' his tomb, nor 
shall there be any want to him of entombing, when the Greeks 
perform his obsequies." 

He spoke, and raging aloft, turbid, he rushed upon Achilles, 
jnurmurlng with foam, with blood, and with dead bodies. 
Immediately the purple water of the Jove-descended river 
being raised up, stood, and seized the son of Peleus. But Juno 
cried aloud, fearing for Achilles, lest the mighty deep-eddying 
river should sweep him away ; and immediately addressed 
Vulcan, her beloved son : 

" Arise, Vulcan, my son ; for we . supposed that eddying 
Xanthus was equally matched in battle against thee ; but give 
aid with all haste, and exhibit thy abundant flame. But I will 
go to excite a severe storm of Zephyrus, and rapid Notus from 
the sea, which bearing a destructive conflagration, may con- 
sume the heads and armor of the Trojans. Do thou, there- 
fore, bum the trees upon the banks of Xanthus, and hurl at 
himself with fire, nor let him at all avert thee by kind words 
or threats: neither do thou previously restrain thy might; 
but when I, shouting, shall give the signal, then restrain thy 
indefatigable fire." 

* Observe the force of TeTev^erau 
17* 
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Thus she spoke ; but Vulcan darted forth his fierce-burning 
(ire. First, indeed, he kindled a fire in the plain, and burned 
many dead bodies, "which were in abundance, over it, whom 
Achilles had slain; so that the whole plain was dried up, 
and the clear water restrained. And as when an autumnal 
north wind immediately dries a newly-watered garden, and 
gratifies him whoever cultivates it, so was the whole plain 
dried, and it consumed the dead ; whereupon he turned his 
«ill-respiendent flame against the river. The elms were 
burned up, and the willows and tamarisks ; the lotus was con- 
sumed, and the rushes and reeds, which grew in great abund- 
ance round the beautiful streams of the river. Harassed 
were the eels and the fishes, which through the whirlpools, 
[and] which through the fair streams dived here and there, 
exhausted by the breath of the various artificer Vulcan. The 
might of the river was burnt up, and he spoke, and addressed 
him. 

^' None of the gods, O Vulcan, can oppose thee on equal 
terms, nor can I contend with thee^ thus burning with fire. 
Cease from combat, and let noble Achilles instantly expel the 
Trojans from their city ; what have I to do with contest and 
assistance 1" 

He spoke, scorched ; and his fair streams boiled up. As a 
caldron pressed by much fire, glows, bubbling up witlun on all 
sides, while melting the fat of a delicately-fed sow, while the 
dry wood lies beneath it ; so were his &ir streams dried up 
with fire, and the water boiled ; nor could he flow on, but was 
restrained, and the vapor [raised] by the might of crafty Vul- 
can harassed him. At length, supplicating much, he addressed 
to Juno winged words : 

" O Juno, why does thy eon press upon my stream, to 
annoy [me] beyond others 1 nor truly am I so much to blame 
as all the others, as many as are assistants to the Trojans. 
But I will, however, desist, if thou biddest it ; and let him 
also cease ; and I moreover will swear this, that I never will 
avert the evil day from the Trojans, not even when all burning 
Troy shall be consumed with destructive fire, and the warlike 
sons of the Greeks shall bum it." 

But when the white-armed goddess Juno heard this, she 
straightway addressed her beloved son Vulcan : '^ ViQoan, my 
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iiladtrious son, abstain ; for it is not fitting thus to persecute 
an immortal god for the sake of mortals." 

Thus she spoke ; and Vulcan extinguished his glowing fire, 
and the refluent water immediately lowered its feir streams. 
But when the might of Xanthus was subdued, then indeed they 
rested ; for Juno restrained herself, though enraged. 

Among the other gods, however, grievous, troublesome 
contention fell out, and the inclination in their minds was 
borne in opposite directions. They engaged with a great 
tumult, and the wide earth re-echoed, and the mighty heaven 
resounded around. And Jove heard it, sitting upon Olympus, 
and his heart laughed with joy, when he beheld the gods en- 
gaging in contest Then they did not long stand apart ; for 
shield-piercing Mars began, and rushed first against Minerva, 
holding his brazen spear, and uttered an opprobrious 
speech : 

" Why thus, O most impudent, having boundless audacity, 
dost thou join the gods in battle ? Has thy great soul incited 
thee? Dost thou not remember when thou didst urge 
Diomede, the son of Tydeus, to strike me? And taking 
the spear thyself, thou didst direct it right against me, and 
didst lacerate my fair flesh. Now, therefore, I think that 
1 will chastise thee, for all that thou hast done against 
me." 

So saying, he struck [her] on the fi-inged aegis, horrible, 
which not even the thunderbolt of Jove will subdue ; on it 
gore^ainted Mars smote her with the long spear. But she, 
retiring, seized in her stout hand a stone lying oh the plain, 
black, ru^ed, and great, which men of former days had set 
to be the boundary of a field.* With this she struck fierce 
Mars upon the neck, and relaxed his knees. Seven acres he 
covered, ^ling ; as to his hair he was defiled with dust ; and 
his armor rang around him. But Pallas Minerva laughed, 
and, boasting over him, addressed to him winged words : 

" Fool, hast thou not yet perceived how much I boast my- 
self to be superior, that thou opposest thy strength to me ? 
Thus indeed dost thou expiate the Erinnys of thy mother, 
who designs mischiefs against thee, enraged because thou 

* The student will find some rude representations of these boundary- 
stones at page 212, sqq. of Van Goes* edition of the Rei Agrlmenaoria 
Scriptores. 
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hast deserted the Greeks, and dost aid the treaty-breaking 
Trojans." 

Thus having spoken, she turned back her bright eyes. 
But Venus, the daughter of Jove, taking him by the hand, led 
him away, groaning very frequently ; but he with difficulty 
collected his spirits. But when the white-armed goddess 
Juno perceived him, immediately to Minerva she addressed 
winged words : 

" Alas ! O child of tBgis-bearing Jove, invincible, see how 
again she, most impudent, leads man-slaughtering Mars 
through the tumult, from the glowing battle. But follow." 

Thus she spoke ; and Minerva rushed after, and rejoiced in 
her mind ; and springing upon her, smote her with her stout 
hand on the breast, and dissolved her knees and dear heart. 
Then both of them lay upon the fruitful earth; but she, 
boasting over them, spoke winged words : 

" Would that all, as many as are allies to the Trojans, when 
they fight against the armed Greeks, were so bold and daring, 
as Venus came an assistant to Mars, to oppose my strength ; 
then bad we long since ceased from battle, having overth^wn 
the well-built city of Ilium." 

Thus she spoke ; but the white-armed goddess Juno smiled. 
And the earth-shaking king addressed Apollo : 

" Phoebus, why do we two stand apart ? Nor is it be- 
coming, since the others have begun. This would be dis- 
graceful, if we return without fight to Olympus, and to the 
brazen-floored mansion of Jove. Commence, for thou art 
younger by birth ; for it would not be proper for me, since I 
am elder, and know more things. Fool, since thou possesses! 
a senseless heart; nor dost at all remember those things, 
how many evils we suffered round Ilium, when wo a'ono 
of the gods, coming from Jove to haughty Laomedon, la- 
bored for a year for a stipulated hire^ and he, commanding^ 
gave orders ? I indeed built a city and wall for the Trojans, 
extensive and very beautiful, that the city might be im- 
pregnable ; while thou, O Phoebus, didst feed his stamping- 
footed, curved-homed oxen, among the lawns of many-valed, 
woody Ida.* But when now the jocund Hours had broi^t 

^ On this slavery of Apollo, see my note, p. 43, u. 2. Longus, Past 
iv. 10; KiKOTe ^AitoXacjv XcutfiitiovTi i^^revuv iCovKo^ifae, Toioade i)v, 
»loC Tore i^dvtiij Aa^i^ff. 
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round the period of payment, then did violent Laomedon 
forcibly defraud us both of all reward, and having threatened, 
dismissed us. And beside,^ he threatened that he would bind 
our feet and hands from above, and sell us into distant islands; 
and affirmed that he would cut off the ears of both with the 
brass; but we immediately returned back with indignant 
mind, enraged on account of the rewards which, having prom- 
ised, he did not make good. Is it for this thou dost now 
gratify the people ? Why dost thou not strive along with us, 
that the treaty-breaking Trojans may basely peri^ from the 
root, with their children and modest' wives ?" 

But him the fitr-darting king, Apollo, in turn addressed : 

'^ O Neptune, thou wouldst not say that I am prudent, if I 
should now contend with thee, for the sake of miserable mor- 
tals, -who, like the leaves, are at one time very blooming, 
feeding on the fruit of the soil, and at another again, perish 
without life. Bather let us cease from combat as soon as 
possible ; .and let them decide the matter themselves." 

Thus .having spoken, he turned himself back ; for he was 
afraid to come to strife of hands with his unde. But him his 
sister, rustic Diana, the mistress of wild beasts, harshly re- 
buked, and uttered this upbraiding speech : 

'' Fliest thou. Far-darter 1 and hast thou yielded the whole 
victory to Neptune 1 and dost thou give easy glory to him ? 
O Fool, why in vain dost thou hold an useless bow? No 
longer now shall I hear thee boasting in the hall of our sire, 
as formerly among the immortal gods, that thou wouldst fight 
in opposition to Neptune." 

Thus she spoke; but her the far-darting Apollo by no 
means addressed. But the venerable spouse of Jove, en- 
raged, rebuked [her] who rejoices in arrows, with reproaching 
words: . 

^^How darest thou now, fearless wretch, stand against 
me? A difficult match am I for thee to be opposed to 
my strength, although thou art a bow-bearer ; for Jove has 
made thee a lioness among women, and suffered thee to kill 
whatever woman thou wilt. Certainly it is better to slay 
wild beasts among the mountains, or rustic stags, than to 

1 Zdv fiiv. I almost prefer aol fi^v^ with other MS3. and Clarke. 
« Perhaps intended as a covert sneer at Helen. 
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fight bravely with thy betters. But if thou desirest to have 
a knowledge of battle, come on, that thou may est well 
know how much the better I am ; smce thou opposest strength 
to me." 

She spoke, and with her lefl hand seized both her (Diana's) 
hands at the wrist, and with her right plucked the bow^ from 
her shoulders. Smiling, she beat her about the eEirs with it, 
while she writhed herself; and the fleet arrows fell out [of bet 
quiver, as she moved]. Then the goddess fled, weeping, like 
a dove which flies from a hawk to a hollow rock, her hiding* 
place (for neither was it fated that she should be taken by it) ; 
so she fled, weeping, and left her arrows there. 

But the messenger (Mercury), the slayer of Argos, ad- 
dressed Latona : 

*' O Latona, I will by no means flght with thee ; for dlfli- 
cult indeed would it be to combat with the wives of doud 
compelling Jove ; but rather, very forward among the immor- 
tal gods, boast that thou hast conquered me by violent 
force.** 

Thus indeed he spoke ; but Latona collected t<^ther the 
bont bow and the arrows' which had Mien, here and there 
amid the whirl of dust She, having taken the arrows, fol- 
lowed her daughter. But the daughter had arrived at 
Olympus, and at the brazen-floored palace of Jove, and 
had sat down at the knees of her father, weeping, while her 
ambrosial robe trembled around; and her the Satumian 
father drew toward him, and, sweetly smiling, interrogated 
her: 

" Which now of the heavenly inhabitants, my dear child, 
has rashly done such things to thee, as if having done some 
evil openly ?" 

But him the fair-crowned mistress of the chase* addressed 
in turd: ^' Thy spouse, the white-armed Juno, has injured 

* I have followed Kennedy, who says: "The preferable meaning of 
To|a is arctis. This Juno employs as an instniment of chastisement, to 
avoid the infliction of which, her antagonist turns firom side to side, and 
while thus shifting her position lets fall her arrowed di^roi^ verse 492." 
Others by ro^a understood both bow and arrows. 

" To^a here means both bow and arrows. 

' A more literal version would be, " the fiur^rowned mistresi oi the 
cry," i. e.f the hunting cry. 
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me, O father, from whom contention and strifo await* tho 
immortals." 

Thus they indeed spoke such things with one another. 
But Phoebus Apollo came to sacred Ilium ; for the wall of 
the well-built city was a care to him, lest the Greeks, con- 
trary to fate, should overthrow it that day. The other ever- 
existing gods, however, repaired to Olympus, some, indeed 
indignant, but others greatly boasting. And they sat down 
beside their father, the collector of dark clouds : but Achilles 
slew at once the Trojans themselves, and their solid-hoofed 
steeds. And as when a smoke, ascending from a burning 
city, reaches the wide heaven, but the wrath of the gods has 
excited it; it creates toil to all, and sends griefs upon many ; 
so did Achilles cause toil and griefs to the Trojans. * 

Meanwhile aged Priam stood upon a lofty tower, and ob- 
served huge Achilles ; but by him the routed Trojans were 
easily thrown into confusion, nor was there any might in 
them. Then groaning, he descended from the tower to tho 
ground, in order to direct the illustrious guards at the gates 
along the wall : 

*^ Hold the gates open in your hands until the people, 
flying, come into the city, for Achilles is at hand routing them. 
Now I think that destructive deeds will be. But, as soon 
as they revive, hemmed in within'the wall, put to again the 
well-fitted doors, for I tremble lest this destructive man 
rush withm the wall." 

Thus he spoke; but they opened the gates and pushed 
back the bolts ; and they being opened, afforded safety. But 
Apollo leaped out to meet them, that he might avert destruc- 
tion from the Trojans. Then they, parched with thirst, and 
covered with ' dust, fled from the plain directly toward the 
city and the lofty wall ; but he furiously pursued with his 
spear ; for fierce madness constantly possessed his heart, and 
he burned to bear away glory. • Then indeed the sons of tho 
Greeks, had taken lofty-gated Troy, had not Phoebus Apollo 
excited noble Agenor, a hero, the son of Antenor, both 
blameless and brave. And into his heart he threw courage, 
and he himself stood beside him, leaning against a beech* 

1 *E^tpTat, " immitti eolet" — ^Heyne. See D'OnriUe on Chariton, vil 
6, p. 582, ed. Lips. 
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tree, that ho might avert the heavy hands of death ; but he 
was overshadowed by much darkness. But he, when he 
perceived Achilles, the destroyer of cities, stood still, and 
much his heart was darkened* as he remained ; and sighing, 
he thus addressed his own great-hearted soul : 

"Alas, me! if indeed I fly from terrible Achilles, in the 
way by which the others, routed, are flying, even thus -will 
he seize me, and will slay me unwarlike; but if I suffer these 
to be thrown into confusion by Achilles, the son of Peleus, 
and fly in another direction on my feet from the wall through 
the Ilian plain, until I reach the lawns of Ida, and enter its 
thickets ; Uien indeed, having bathed myself at evening in 
the river, I may return back to Troy, cleansed from sweat. 
But why does my mind commune these things ? Truly ho 
may observe me departing from the city toward the plain, 
and, quickly pursuing, may overtake me on his swift feet ; 
then will it no longer be possible to escape Death and Fate : 
for he is very powerful beyond all men. But if I go against 
him in front of the city — for his body also is without doubt 
vulnerable by the sharp brass, there is one soul in it, and 
men say that he is mortal ; although Jove, the son of Saturn, 
affords him glory." 

So saying, gathering himself up," he awaited Achilles; 
and his valiant heart within him burned to combat and to 
fight. As a panther advances from a deep thicket against a 
huntsman,* nor is aught troubled in mind, nor put to flight, 
although it hears the yelling; and although anticipating it, 
he may have wounded, or stricken it, nevertheleiss, although 
pierced with a spear, it desists not from Hie combat, till either 
it be engaged in close flght, or be subdued. Thus noble 
Agenor, the son of renowned Antenor, would not fly till ho 
had made trial of Achilles ; but, on the contrary, held before 
him his shield, equal on all sides, and took aim at him with 
liis spear, and shouted aloud ; 

1 Cf. Donalson on Soph. Antig. 20, where there is a similar, us© of 
KaXxaiveiv. The present metaphor is taken from the troubled and 
darkling aspect of the sea before a storm. . 

a Cf. xvi. 403, 714. . . 

3 This pleonasm of uvr^p is very common ; ii. 474, dvApec oIttoXoi , 
iv I81y uvdpeg x^^f^V^C* Cf. iii. 170; xii. 41. So iivdpeg ffoA2r<w, 
Phl<^n. Trail, p. 26. 'Avdpeg dj/uorax, Aristoph. Pint. 254. 'Av^p 
&aai'Aei>gy Palaephatus, 39. lAvi)p oiicovofioct Manetho, iv. 610. 
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" Certainly now thou art great in hopes in thy mind, O 
illustrious Achilles, that thou wilt this day devastate the Teity 
of the magnanimous Trojans. Fool !. certainly many griefs 
will be effected over it, for in it we are numerous and valiant 
men, who will defend Ilium for our beloved parents, our 
wives, and our children. But thou shalt here fulfill thy 
destiny, although being so terrible, and a daring warrior." 

He spoke, and hurled the sharp javelin from his heavy 
hand, and struck him in the shin below the knee, nor missed : 
but the greave of newly. wrought tin around [it] horribly re- 
sounded ; and the ,brazen weapon recoiled from it stricken, 
nor penetrated : for the gifls of the god prevented it. Then 
the son of Peleus next attacked godlike Agenor ; nor did 
Apollo permit him to obtain glory ; but snatched him away, 
and covered him with much haze; and sent him to return 
peacefully from the battle. 

But he by a stratagem averted the son of Peleus from the 
people ; for the Far-darter, having likened himself in every 
respect to Agenor, stood before his feet ; and he hastened to 
pursue him with his feet. While he was pursuing him, 
running before at a small interval, over the corn-bearing 
plain, turned toward the deep-eddying river Scamander; 
(for Apollo beguiled him by deceit, so that he always ex- 
pected to overtake him on his feet ;) meanwhile the other 
Trojans bemg routed, came delighted in a crowd to the city ; 
and the city was full of them shut in. Nor did they any 
longer dare to wait for each other without the city and the 
wall, and to inquire who had escaped, and who bad fallen in 
the battle ; but gladly they were poured into tb* city, whom* 
soever of them the feet and knees preserved. 
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BOOK THE TWENTY-SECOND. 



AEGtIMENT. 

Hector peniste in remaining outside the walls, despite the entreaties of his 
father. He flies thrice round Troy. %ht3, and is slain by Achilles, who 
drags his body to the fleet at the wneeis of his chariot. The lamentations 
of nis wife and parents follow. 

Thus they, indeed, driven by fright through the city, like 
fawns, were refreshing themselves from sweat, and were 
drinking and allaying their thirst, leaning against the hand- 
some battlements ; but the Greeks were coming near the 
wall, resting their shields upon their shoulders. But Hector 
his destructive fate fettered to remain there, before Ilium 
and the Scaean gates. And Phoebus Apollo thus addressed 
the son of Peleus : 

" Why, O son of Peleus, dost thou pursue me, an immortal 
god, with swift feet, thyself being a mortal ? Nor yet hast 
thou at all discovered that I am a god ; but thou incessantly 
ragest. For certainly the labor of the Trojans is not now 
a care to thee, whom thou hast routed, and who are now 
inclosed within their city, while thou art turned aside hither. 
Neither canst thou slay me, since I am not mortal." 

But him swift-footed Achilles, greatly indignant,* ad- 
dressed : 

"Thou bast injured me, O Far-darter, most destructive 
of all gods, having now turned me away hither from the 
wall; certainly many had now seized the earth with their 

' Milton, Paradise Lost, il 708 : 

" On th' other side 

Incensed with indignation Satan stood 
IJnterrified, and like a comet bum'd, 
That flres the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In th' arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war." 
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teeth, before they had arrived at Uiam. But how hast thou 
deprived me of great glory, and hast preserved them easily, 
for thou didst not at all dread vengeance afber. Certainly 
I would punish thee, if the power at least were mine." 

Thus saying, he went toward the city greatly elate, 
hastening like a steed which bears away the prize, with 
his chariot, which striving hard, runs swiftly over the plain. 
So Achilles briskly moved his feet and his knees. 

But him aged Priam first beheld with his eyes, rushing 
over the plain, all shining like a star which rises in autumn ; 
and its resplendent rays shine among many stars in the depth 
of the night, which by name they call the dog of Orion. 
Very bright indeed is this, but it is a baleful sign, and brings 
violent heat upon miserable mortals. So shone the brass 
round the breast of him running. But the old man groaned, 
and smote his head with his hands, raising them on high,' 
and, groaning, he cried out greatly, supplicating his dear son. 
But he stood before the Scaean gates, insatiably eager to fight 
with Achilles; but the old man piteously addressed him, 
stretching out his hands : 

*' O Hector, do not, my beloved son, await this man alone, 
without others; lest that thou shouldst speedily draw on fate, 
subdued by the son of Peleus ; since he is much more power- 
ful. Cruel ! would that he were [oply] as dear to the gods as 
he is to me; quickly then would the dogs and vultures de- 
vour him lying low ; surely sad grief would then depart from 
my heart. He who has made me deprived of many and bravo 
sons, slaying, and selling them into far distant islands. For 
even now the Trojans being shut up in the city, I can not 
see my two sons, Lycaon and Polydorus, whom Laothoe bore 
to me, queen among women. But if indeed they live at the 
camp, surely we will afterward redeem them with brass and 
with gold; for it is within; for aged Altes, renowned by 
fame, gave many things to his daughter. But if they are 
already dead, and in the mansions of Hades, grief will be to 
my soul, and to their mother, we who gave them birth. But 
to the other people the grief will be shorter, if thou shouldst 
not die, subdued by Achilles. But come inside the wall, O 
my son, that thou mayest save the Trojan men and women, 

1 On this gesture of grief, eeo Gorius, Monum. Columb. p. 12. 
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nor afford great glory to the son of Peleus, and thou thyself 
be deprived of thy dear life. Moreover, pity me, wretdied 
yet still preserving my senses,^ unhappy, whom the Saturnian 
sire will destroy by grievous fate, upon the threshold of old 
age, having seen many evils,' my sons slain, ray daughters 
dragged captives, their chambers plundered, and my infant 
children dashed upon the earth in dire hostility, and my 
daughters-in-law torn away by the pernicious hands of the 
Greeks. And myself perhaps the. last — the raw-devouring 
dogs, whom I have nourished in my palaces, the attendants 
of my table, the guards of my portals, will tear at the en. 
trance of the gates,' after some one, having stricken or 
wounded me with the sharp brass, shall take away my soul 
from my limbs ; and who, drinking my blood, will lie in the 
porch, infuriated in mind. To a young man, indeed, slain in 
battle, lacerated with the sharp brass, it is altogether be- 
coming to lie, for all things are honorable to Mm dead, 
whatever may appear; but wh^i dogs dishonor the gray 
head, the hoary beard, and privy members of an old man 
slain, that is indeed most pitiable among wretched mortals." 

The old man spoke, and tore out the hoary locks with bis 
hands, plucking them from his head ; nor did he persuade 
the mind of Hector. But his mother, then on the other 
side, wailing, shed tears, Jlaying bare her bosom, while with 
the other hand she laid forth her breast ; and shedding tears, 
addressed to him winged words : " O Hector, my son, rever- 
ence these things, and pity me mysel£ If ever I afforded 
thee the grief-lulling breast, remember these things, O dear 
son ; and being within the wall, repel [this] hostile man ; nor 
stand a foremost adversary to him. Wretcned one ! for if he 
shall slay thee, neither shall I mourn thee on the couch, my 
dear offspring, whom I myself brought forth, nor will thy 
rich-dowered wife ; but far away from us both, the swift dogs 
will devour thee at the ships of the Greeks." 

Thus weeping, they twain addressed their dear son, suppli- 

' i e., alivo. C£ xxiii. 

3 On the proverbial woes of Priam, c£ Aristotle Eth. L 9, 10 ; and 
CnnluSj fragm. Andromach, pp. 236-9, witli the notes of Columna, ed« 
Hessel. • 

* Cfl Yirg. ^n. il 550, sqq., who has imitated this passage in hia 
description of the death of Priam. 
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eating him much ; nor did they persuade the mind of Hector; 
but he awaited huge Achilles, coming near. And as a fierce 
serpent at its den, fed on evil poisons, awaits' a man, but dire- 
ful rage enters it, and it glares horribly, coiling itself around 
its den ; so Hector, possessing inextinguishable courage, re- 
tired not, leaning his splendid shield against a projecting 
tower; but, indignant, he thus addressed his own great-hearted 
soul:' 

" Ah me, if indeed I enter the gates and the wall, Poly- 
damas will first cast reproach upon me," he who advised me 
to lead the Trojans toward the city in this disastrous night, 
when noble Achilles arose to battle. But I did not obey ; 
certainly it would have been much better. And now, since 
by my injurious obstinacy I have destroyed the people, I fear 
the Trojan men, and the long-robed Trojan women, lest some 
one inferior to me should say, * Hector, relying on his own 
strength, has destroyed the people.' Thus will they say ; but 
it would have been far better for me, slaying Achilles in the 
encounter,* to return, or gloriously to be slain by him for the 
city. But if now I shall lay down my bossed shield and 
stout helmet, and, resting my spear against the wall, I myself 
going, shall come before renowned Achilles, and promise that 
we will give to the Atrides to lead away Helen, and all the 
numerous poissessions along with her, whatever Paris brought 
to Troy in his hollow barks, and who was the origin of the 
contention, and at the same time that we will divide others, 
as many as this city contains, amdng the Greeks — ^but again 
I should exact an oath from the elders of the Trojans,* that 
they would conceal nothing, but divide all things into two 
portions, whatever treasure this delightful city contains 
within it. Yet why does my soul discuss such things ? [I 

' Hesjch. ;tf *" ' V Karudvatc tuv d<f>euv Koi (^pcucuvTuv. 
■ Milton, Paradise Lost, vL 111 : 

"Abdiel that sight endured Dot, where he stood 
Among the mightiest, bent on highest deeds, 
- And thus his own undaunted heart explores.'' 
» CC Aristot Eth. iii. 8, and Casaub. on Pers. Sat i. 4. " Ne mihl 
IPolydanuu, et Troiades Labeonem PisBtulerint." 
. . * 'AvTtiv. 

* This is perhaps the easiest way of expressing yepovaiou 5pKov, It 
means an oath to be solemnly kept, an oath to which the elders might 
with propriety pledge themselves ' 
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dread] lest I, going, should reach him, bat he pitj me not, 
nor at all respect me, but slay me, being thus naked, as a 
woman, after I have put off my armor. Nor, indeed, is it now 
allowed to converse with him from an oak, or from a rock, as 
a vii^n and a youth ; a viigin and youth converse with one 
another. But it is better to engage him in strife ; that as 
soon as possible we may know to which, indeed, the Olym 
plan [Jove] will give glory." 

Thus he pondered, remaining; but near him came Achilles, 
like unto the helmet-shaking warrior. Mars, brandishing upon 
his right shoulder the dreadful Pelian ash; but the brasa 
shone around, like unto the splendor either of a blazing fire, 
or of the rising sun. Then, as tremor seized Hector, he per« 
ceived him, nor could he remain there any longer, but he left 
the gates behind him, and fled affrighted; but the son of 
Peleus rushed on, trusting to his swift feet. As a falcon in 
the mountsuns, the swiftest of birds, easily dashes after a 
timid pigeon ; she, indeed, flies away obliquely ; but he, close 
at hand, shrilly screaming, frequently assails, and his spirit 
orders him to seize her : thus, eager, he flew right on ; but 
Hector fled in terror ninder the wall of the Trojans, and 
r.ioved his fleet limbs. Then they rushed by the prospecl- 
ground and the wind-waving fig-tree, always under the wall 
along the public way, and reached the two &ir-flowing 
springs, where the two springs of the eddying Scamander 
rise. The one, indeed, flows with tepid water, and a steam 
arises from it around, as of burning fire ; while the other 
flows forth in the summer time, like unto hail, or cold snow, 
Of ice from water. There, at them, are the wide, handsome 
stone basins, where the wives and fair daughters of the Trojans 
used to wash their splendid garments formerly in time of 
peace, before the sons of the Greeks arrived. In this direc- 
tion they ran past [the one] flying, but the pther pursuing 
from behind. A brave man, indeed, fled before, but a much 
braver swiftly pursued him; sinpe they did not seek to 
obtain a victim or a bull's hide, such as are tho '_ reward of 
men for speed, but they ran for the life of hprse-breaking 
Hector. And as when prize-willing^ solId-Aoofed 8teed9 
run very swiftly round the course, and a great reward -b 

. ' I. e.. race-horse? 
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proposed) either a tripod, or a in^oman [in honor] of a deceased 
hero; so they thrice made the circuit of the city of Priam 
with their swifb feet : and all the gods beheld, llien to them 
the father of men and gods commenced an address : 

" Alas ! certainly I behold with mine eyes a beloved hero 
pursued round the wall ; and my heart is grieved on account 
of Hector, who has sacrificed many thigl^ of oxen to me, 
upon the tops of many-valed Ida, and at other times again in 
the highest [places of] the city; but now, indeed, noble 
Achilles pursues him, on swifl feet, around the city of Priam. 
But come, deliberate, O ye gods, and consider, whether we 
shall preserve him from death, or shall subdue him flow, being 
brave [at the hands of] Achilles, the son of Peleus." 

But him the blue-eyed goddess Minerva then addressed : 

*' O father, hurler of the white thunder, [collector] of dark 
clouds, what a word hast thou spoken ! Dost thou wish to 
liberate from sad death a man, being mortal, long ago destined 
to fate ? Do it ; but all we, the other gods^ will not assent to 
thee." 

Her, then, the ^loud-compelling Jupiter, answering, ad* 
dressed : " Take courage, Tritonia, beloved child : I by no 
means speak with serious mind, but I wish to be mild to thee. 
Do as is the inclination, nor delay at all." 

Thus speaking, he incited Minerva, already prepared ; and, 
springing forth, she descended down from the heights of 
Olympus. 

But swifb Achilles pursued Hector, incessantly pressing 
upon him. And as when a dog pursues the fawn of a deer in 
the mountains, having roused it from its lair, through both 
glens and thickets; and, although panic-stricken, it crouches 
down beneath a brake ; yet tracking it, he runs continually 
on until he finds it ; so Hector eluded not the swifl-footed 
son of Peleus. As often as he would rush against the Dar- 
danian gates, toward under the well-built towers, if per- 
chance l£ey might aid hi^a with missile weapons from above, 
so oflen,> previously anticipating him, he turned him away 
toward the plain ; while he himself always flew on the side 
of the city. And as in a dream one can not pursue a fugitive ; 
neither can the one escape the other, nor the other pursue; 
so the one could not overtake the other in his ^eed, nor the 
other e^fcape him. But how, then, could Hector have escaped 
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the fatet of death, if Apollo had not, for the very last time, 
met him, who aroused for him his courage and swift knees ? 
But noble Achilles nodded to the people with his head, nor 
permitted them to cast their bitter weapons at Hector, lest 
some one, wounding him, should obtain the glory, and he 
himself come second. But when for the fourth time they ar- 
rived at the fountains, then, indeed, the Sire raised aloft his 
golden scales, and placed in them the two &tes of death, 
bearing long sleep, this of Achilles, but that of horse-breaking 
Hector. Holding them by the middle, he poised them, and 
the fatal day of Hector inclined and sunk to Hades ; but 
Phoebus Apollo left him. 

Then the blue-eyed goddess Minerva approached the son of 
Peleus, and, standing near, addressed to him winged words : 

" Now, O illustrious Achilles, dear to Jove, I hope that wo 
two shall bear back great glory to the Greeks at the ships, 
having slain Hector, although being insatiate of war. Now, 
certainly, it is no longer possible for him to escape us, not 
even if far-darting Apollo should toil much, throwing himself 
at the feet of the segis-bearing father Jove. But do thou now 
stand and revive ; but I, approaching with thee, will persuade 
him to engage thee face to face." 

Thus spoke Minerva ; but he obeyed, and rejoiced in his 
mind : and stood, leaning upon his ashen, brass-pointed spear. 
But she then left him, and overtook noble Hector, likening 
herself to Deiphobus, unwearied in her body and voice ; and, 
standing near, she addressed to him winged words : " O 
brother dear, certainly swift Achilles now greatly presses on 
thee, pursuing thee with rapid feet round the city of Priam. 
But come now, let us stand, and awaiting, repulse him," 

But her mighty crest-tossing Hector in turn addressed : 

"Deiphobus, surely thou wert ever before by far the 
dearest to me of my brothers, the sons whom Hecuba and 
Priam produced. But now I think in my mind that I honor 
thee still more, since thou hast dared for my sake, when thou 
dost behold [me] with thine eyes, to come out of the city ; 
while others remain within," 

But him the azure-eyed goddess Minerva in turn ad- 
dressed; 

"My brother dear, my father and venerable mother in- 
deed greatly supplicated me, by turn embracing mj kne«8, 
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and my oompahi<»is around, to remain therd (so much do all 
tremble with fear) ; but my mind within was harassed with 
sad grief. But now let us forthwith eagerly ensage, nor let 
there any longer be a sparing of our spears, that we may 
know whether Achilles, having slain us both, shall bear our 
bloody spoils to the hollow barks, or be subdued by thy 
spear." 

Thus having spoken, Minerva also with deception led on. 
But when they were near advancmg toward each other, him 
mighty crest-tossing Hector first addressed : 

" No longer, O son of Peleus, will I fly thee as before 
Thrice have I fled round the great city of Priam, nor ever 
dared to await thee coming on ; but now my mind urges me 
to stand against thee : certainly I shall slay, or be slain. But 
come, let us attest the gods ; for they will be the best witnesses 
. and observers of agreements. For. neither will I cruelly in- 
sult thee, if indeed Jove shall give me the victory, and I take 
away thy life ; but after I shall despoil thy beaut^ul armor, O 
Achilles, I wiU give back thy body to the Greeks ; and so 
also do thou." 

But him swifl^-footed Achilles sternly regarding, addressed : 

" Talk not to me of covenants, O most cursed Hector. As 
there are not £utfaful leagues between lions and men, nor yet 
have wolves and lambs an according mind,' but ever meditate. 
. evils against each other ; so it is not possible for thee and me 
to contract at friendship, nor shall there at all be leagues 
between ua — fl»t shall one, £illing, satiate the invincible 
warrior Mars with his blood. Call to mind all thy valor ; 
now it is very necessary for Uiee to be both a spearman and 
a daring warrior. Nor is there any longer any escape for 
ihee, fi>r Pallas Minerva at once subdues thee beneath my 
spear, and thou shalt now pay for all the accumulated sorrows 
of my companions, whom thou hast slain, raging with, the 
spear." 

He spoke, and brandishing it, sent forth his long-shadowed 
spear, afid illustrious Hector, seeing it opposite, avoided it ; 
for looking before him, he sunk down, and the brazen spear 
passed over him, and was fixed in the earth. But Pallas 
Minerva plucked it. out, and gave it back to Achilles, and 

' See Duport, p. 121 ; and cf. Hor. Epod. iv. 1. 
1» 
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escaped the notioe of Hector, the shepherd of the people. 
Then Hector addressed the illustrious son of Peleus : 

" Thou hast erred, O godlike Ad^lles, nor art thou yet ac- 
quainted with my &te from Jove; certainly thou didst say-so, 
but thou art a prater, and very subtle in words, in order that, 
dreading thee, I may be Ibi^e^ul of my strength and courage. 
But not in my back, while flying, shalt thou thrust thy spear, 
but shalt drive it ^ough my breast, rushing right on, if 
God grants tins to thee. But now in turn avoid my brazen 
spear! would that thou mightst now receive it all in thy 
body. Then truly would the war become lighter 'to th& 
Trojans, thou being slain ; for thou art the greatest bane to 
them." 

He spoke, and, brandishing, sent forth his long-shadowoel 
spear, and struck the center of Pelides' shield, nor missed ; 
but the spear was repelled fkr away from the shield. But 
Hector was enraged because his swifb weapon had fled in vain 
from his hand ; and stood dejected, for he had not another 
ashen spear. Then he called upon the white-shielded Deipbo^ 
bus, greatly shouting, [and] he asked him for a long spear ; 
but he was not near him; and Hector perceived in bis mind, 
and said : 

^' Alas ! without doubt) now the gods have summoned me to 
death. For I indeed thought the h^ro Deiphobus was by m j 
side ; but he is within tlie wall, and Minerva has deceived me. 
But now is evil death near me, nor &r away, neither is there 
escape. Certainly this long since was more agreeable to Jove 
and to the &r-da^ting son of Jove, who formerly, propitious, 
preserved me; but now, on the contrary, Fate overtakes me» 
Nevertheless i will not perish cowardly and ingloriously ai 
least, but having done some great deed to be heard of even 

Thus having q>oken, he drew his sharp sword, whicb 
hung below his loins, both huge and strong, and, wiUi ool- 
lected might, rushed forward, like a lofty-soaring eagle, which 
swoops to the plain through the gloomy clouds, about t^ snatch 
either a tender lamb, or ^a timid hare ; thus Hector rushed 
forward, brandishing his sharp sword. Achilles also rushed 
on, and filled his soul with fierce rage. He sheltered his 
breast in front with his shield, beautiful, curiously wro>^ht, 
and nodded with his shining helmet, four-coned; bv> th^ 
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beautiftil golden tufts, which Vulcan had diffused in great 
abundance round the cone, were shaken. As the star Hes. 
perus, which is placed the brightest star in heaven,' proceeds 
among other stars in the unseasonable time of night, so it 
shone from the well-sharpened spear which Achilles, dcs 
signing mischief to noble Hector, brandished in his right 
hand, eyeing his fair person, where it would best yield. But 
the beautiful brazen armor, of which he had despoiled great 
Patroclus, haying slain him, covered the rest of his body so 
much ; yet did there appear [a part] where the collar-bones 
separate the neck from the shoulders, and where the destruc- 
tion of life is most speedy. There noble Achilles, eager, 
drove into him with the spear, and the point went out quite 
through his tender neck. However the ash, heavy with 
brass, did not cut away the wind-pipe, so that, answering in 
words, he could address him. But he fell in the dust, and 
noble Achilles vaunted over him : 

^ Hector, thou didst once suppose, when spoiling Patroclus, 
that thou be safe, nor dreaded me, being absent. Fool ! for 
I apart, a much braver avenger of him, was left behind at 
the hollow ships, I 'who have relaxed thy knees. The dogs, 
indeed, and birds shall dishonorably tear thee, but the 
Greeks shall perform his funeral rites." 

But him crest-tossing Hector, growing languid, then 
addressed : 

" I supplicate thee by thy soul, thy knees, thy parents, suffer 
not the dogs to tear me at the ships of the Greeks ; but do 
thou indeed receive brass in abund^ce, and gold, which my 
father and venerable mother will give thee ; and send my 
body home, that the Trojans and wives of the Trojans may 
make me, dead, partaker of a funeral pyre."' 

But him swift-footed Achilles, sternly regarding, addressed : 

** Dog, supplicate me not by my knees, nor by my parents ; 
for would that my might and mind in any manner urge me 
myself tearing thy raw fledi to pieces, to devour it, such 
things hast thou done to me. So that there is not any one 
who can drive away the dogs from thy head, not even if they 

* Hilton, Paradise Lost, y. 166 : 

" Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
. If better thou belong noi to tne oawiu** 

s CC ^n. X. 903 ; zii. 930, Bqq. 
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should place tenfold and twenty times sudi ransoms, bring- 
ing them hither, and even promise others ; not even if Dar- 
danian Priam shoulid wish to compensate for thee with gold :^ 
not even thus- shall thy venerable mother lament [thee] 
whom she has borne, having laid thee upon a bier ; but dogs 
and fowl shall entirely tear thee in pieces," 

But him crest-tossing Hector, ^y'^^^ addressed : 

^' Surely well knowing thee, I ^resaw this, nor was I des- 
tined to persuade thee ; ^r truly within thee there is an iron 
soul. Kefiect now, lest to thee I be efiome cause of the wrath 
of the gods, on that day when Paris and Phcebus Apollo* 
shall kill thee, though being brave, at the Scsean gates." 

As he spoke thus, the end of death overshadowed him ; 
and his soul flying from his limbs, descended to Hades, be- 
wailing its destiny, relinquishing vigor and youth. But 
him, although dead, noble Achilles addressed : 

" Die : but I will then receive my fate whensoever Jove 
may please to accomplish it,' and the other immortal gods." • 

He spoke, and plucked the spear from the corpse ; and 
then laid it aside, but he spoiled the bloody armor from his 
shoulders. But the other sons of the Greeks ran round, who 
also admired the stature and wondrous form of Hector ;* 
nor did any stand by without inflicting a wound. And 
thus would some one say, looking to his neighbor: '^Oh, 
strange! surely Hector is now much more gentle to be 
touched, than when he burned the ships with glowing fire." 

Thus would some one say, and, standing by, would wound 

* t. tf , to give tty weight in gold. Theogni% 11 : Tliardc dviip xpvaov 
re Kcu dpyvpov uvrepvaaaOai 'A^iOf. 

* Grote, YoL L p. 406, ohsexres: "After routing l^e Trojans, and 
chasing them into the town, Achilles was slain near the Sosean g^ hy 
an arrow from the quiver of Paris, directed under the unerring auspices 
of ApoUo," referring to Soph. PhiL 334 ; Virg. -Sin. vL 66. 

3 " I have conversed with some men who rejoiced in the death or 
calamity of others, and accounted it as a judgment upon them for heing 
on the oth^r side, and against them in the contention ; hut within the 
revolutioQ of a few months, the same men met with a more uneaaj and 
uphandsome death ; which when I saw, I wept, and was afraid ; for I 
knew that it must he so with all men ; for we also die, and end our 
quarrels and contentions hy passing to a final sentence." — ^Taylor, Holy 
Dying, i p. 305. 

* Herodot ix. 26: 'O dl veKpdc Itntf ^ivc «^*of fieyaffeoc clvtKa kdi 
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him. But swift^footed Achillea, after he had despoiled him, 
standing among the Greeks, spoked winged words : 

" O friends, leaders and princes of the Greeks, since the 
gods have granted us to subdue this hero, he who did as 
many mischiefs, as did not all the others together ; come ! 
let us make trial round the city with our arms, that we may 
learn concerning the Trojans, what mind they have ; whether 
they are about to desert the citadel, he being slain, or intend 
to remain, Hector being no more. But why does my mind 
wilMn me deliberate &ese things? Patroclus lies at the 
ships, an unwept, unburied corpse; and him I shall never 
forget, as long as I am among the living, and my dear 
knees move for me; and though they forget the dead in 
Hades, yet will I remember my beloved comrade even there. 
But come now, ye youths of the Greeks, singing a psean,' let 
us return to the hollow ships, and let us bring him ; we bear 
back great glory: we have slain noble Hector, whom the 
Trojans, throughout the city, worshiped as a god." 

He spoke, and was meditating unseemly deeds against 
noble Hector. He perforated the tendons of both his feet 
behind, from the heel to the instep, and fastened in them 
leather thongs, and bound him from the chariot; but left 
his head to be trailed along. Then ascending his chariot, 
and taking up the splendid armor, he lashed [the horses] to 
go on, and they, not unwilling, flew. But the dust arose 
from him while trailed along, and his azure locks around 
approached, [the ground^,' and his entire head, once graceful, 
lay in the dust; for Jupiter had then granted to his enemies, 
to dishonor him in his own fatherland. Thus indeed his 
whole head was defiled with dust ; but his mother plucked 
out her hair, and cast away her shining vail, and wept very 
loudly, having beheld her son. And his dear father groaned 
piteously, and all the people around were occupied in wailing 
and lamentation through the city; and it was very like to 
this, as if all Ilium, frona its summit, were smoldering in 
fire. With difficulty indeed did the people detain the old 

> " This hymn consisted in a repetition, cC y. 393, ^ which Quintus 
SmymffiOB has imitated in 16, 117, and Abronios Silo translated ap 
Senec, 8uas. c. 2. The most ancient hjmn of this kind on record is that 
in the first book of Samuel, zyiif. 7.'* — ^Kennedy. 

• Supply Qvdei or Koviy, 
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man, indignant 'with grief, anxious to rush out from the 
Dardanian gates : for rolling in the mud, he was supplicating 
all, addressing each man by name : 

" Desist, my friends, and permit me alone, grieved as I 
am, going out of the city, to approach the ships of the 
Greeks. I will supplicate this reckless, violent man, if 
perchance he may respect my time of life, and have com- 
passion on my old age ; for such is his &ther Peleus to him, 
he who begat and nurtured him a destructicm to the Trpjans ; 
but particularly to me above all has he caused sorrows. For 
so many blooming youths has he slain to me, for all of whom 
1 do not lament so much, although grieved, as for this one, 
Hector, keen grief for whom will bear me down even into 
Hades.^ Would that he had died in my hands ; for thus we 
should have been satisfied, weeping and lamenting, both his 
unhappy mother who bore him, and I mysel£" Thus he 
spoke, weeping, but the citizens also groaned. But among 
the Trojan dames, Hecuba b^an her continued lamenta- 
tion: 

"O my son, why do wretched I live, having suffered 
grievous things, thou being dead ? Thou who by night and 
day wast my boast throughout the town, and an advantage 
to the Trojan men and women throughout the dty, who 
received thee as a god. For assuredly thou wast a very 
great glorv to them when alive; now, on the contrary, 
death and &te possess thee." 

Thus she spoke, weeping ; but the wife of Hector had not 
et learned any thing : no certain messenger going, informed 

>r that her husband had remained without the gates ; but 
she was weaving a web in a retired part of her lofty house, 
double, splendid, and was spreading on it various painted 
works.' And she had ordered her fair-haired attendants 
through the palace, to place a large tripod on the fire, that 
there miffht be a warm bath for Hector, returning from the 
battle. Foolish! nor knew she that, fiur away from baths, 
azure-eyed Minerva had subdued him by the hands of 
Achilles. But she heard the shriek and wailing from the 
tower, and her limbs were shaken, and the shuttle fell from 

1 " Then shall je bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave." 
—Genes, zlil 88. 
s riouci^luiTa is similarly used in vl 294. 
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her to the ground ; and immediately she addressed her fair- 
haired attendants': 

^ Come hither, let two follow me, that I may see what 
deeds have been done. I heard the voioe of my venerable 
mother-in-laWy and to myself the heart within my breast 
leaps up to my mouth, and the limbs under me are benumbed. 
Surely some evil is now. near the sons of Priam. O that the 
word may be [far] from my ear ! I dread lest brave Aohilles, 
having already cut off noble Hector alone from the city, may 
drive him toward the plain, and even now have made him 
desist from the &tal valor which possessed him; for he 
never remained among the throng of warriors, but leaped 
out &r before, yielding in his valor to none." 

Thus having spoken, she rushed through the palace like 
unto one deranged, greatly palpitating in heart; and her 
attendants went along with her. But when she reached 
the tower and the crowd of men, she stood looking round 
over the wall, and beheld him dragged before the city ; but 
the fleet steeds drew £im ruthlessly toward the ships of the 
Greeks. Then gloomy night vailed her over her eyes, and 
she fell backward, and breathed out her soul in a swoon. 
But from her head fell the beautiful head^gear, the garland, 
the net, and the twisted fillet, and the vail which golden 
Venus had given to her on that day when crest-tossing 
Hector led her from the palace of Eetion, after he had 
presented many marriage gifrs. Around her in great 
numbers stood her sistenkin-law and sisters, who supported 
her among them, setized with stupor unto death. ^ But 
when she again revived, and her soul was collected in her 
breast, sobbing at intervals, she spoke among the Trojan 
dames: 

" Hector, O wretched me ! then we were both bom to a 
like &te, thou indeed in Troy, in the mansion of Priam, but 
I in Thebe, beneath woody Placus, in the palace of Eetion ; 
who, himself ill^£tted, reared me, ill-fated, heing yet a little 
child ; — ^would that he had not begotten me ! Now, however, 
thou goest to the mansions of Hades beneath the recesses of 
the earth, but leavest me, in hateful grief, a widow in the 
dwelling; and thy boy, yet such an infant, to whom thou 

' 8ee Kennedy; jore is to be understood before tlnoXeadat, 

Digitized by VjOOQ iC 
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and I tinfbrtunate gave birth ; nor wilt thou be an advantage 
to him, O Hector, for thou art dead ; nor he to thee. For 
even if he shall escape the mournful war of the Greeks, still 
will labor and hardship ever be to him hereafter ; for others 
will deprive him of his fields by changing- the landmarks. 
But the bereaving day renders a boy destitute of his co- 
temporaries ;. he is ever dejected, and his cheeks are bedewed 
with tears. The boy in want shall go to the companions of 
his &ther, pulling one by the cloak, another by the tunic; 
and some of these pitying shall present him with a very 
small cup; and he shall moisten his lips, but not wet his 
palate. Him also some one, enjoying lM>th [parents],' shall 
push away from the banquet, striking him with his hands, 
and reviling him with reproaches : ^ A murrain on thee ! even 
thy &ther ^asta not with us.' Then shall the boy Astyanax 
return weeping to his widowed mother — ^he who formerly, 
indeed, upon £e knees of his own father, ate marrow alone, 
and the rich fkt of sheep ; but when sleep eame upon him, 
and he ceased childishly crying, used to deep on couches in 
the arms of a nurse, in a soft bed, fiill as to his heart with 
delicacies. But now, indeed, Astyanax,* whom the Trojans 
call by surname (because thou alone didst defend their gates 
and lofty walls for them), shall suffer many things, missing 
his dear &ther. But now shall the crawling worms devour 
thee, naked, at the cui*ved ships, far away from thy parents, 
after the dogs shall have satiated themselves ; biit thy robes, 
fine and graceful, woven by the hands of women, lie in thy 
palaces. Truly all these will I consume with- burning fire, 
being of no use to thee, for thou wilt' not lie on them ; but 
let UieiA be a glory [to thee] before the T^jans and the 
Trojan dames," 

Thus she spoke, weeping, and the females also mourned. 

' *Afi^i6aX^C irate o dfujtOTepijdev ^uXXaif, ^yovv ^ 4fi^ ol yovHi: 
irepUiai. 

• Playing on the significatioh of the name — "king of the city." 
This piece of twaddle has not been omitted by Flato in his ridiculous 
Gra^lus. 
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BOOK THE TWENTY-THIED- 



ABGUMENT. 

AchiUes, admonished in a dream hy the ghost of his friend, celebrates the 
funeral of Patixxdas. 

Thus they indeed were mourning through the city ; but the 
Greeks, as soon as they reached the ships and the Hellespont, 
were separated each to his own ship. But Adiilles did not 
permit the Myrmidons to be dispersed, but he spoke amomg 
his warlike companions [thus] : 

"' Yq swift-horsed Myrmidons, comrades dear to me, \et us 
not yet loose the solid-hoofed steeds froxh under our chariots, 
but with the very horses and chariots, going near, let us bewail 
Patroclus ; for this is the honor of the dead. But when we 
have indulged' sad lamentation, unyoking our steeds, we will 
all sup here." 

. Thus he spoke ; but they mourned in a body ; and Achilles 
led the way. Thrice they drove their fair-maaed steeds 
around the body,* grieving ; and among them Thetis kindled 
a longing for l^entation. Mobtened were the sands, and 
moistened were the arms of the men with tears ; for so brave 
a master of the flight they longed. But among them the son 

* Ezcellentlf paraphrased by Gaza: 'Eireiddu 6i rjov oXedpiov •&p7JvQv 
uTToXavaofiev. Emesti well observes that Terapn^fteaOa. implies *' de* 
light mingled with satiety." 

' This was a frequent rite at funerals. C£ ApoUon. Rh. 1 1059 ; 
Viig. Mil zi. 188, sqq. ; Heliodor. Bthiop. iii. p. 136: *Eireidif rd /iv^fm 
rov Ii€onTo?Jfiov ftepitaroixnoaTO ii nofiinff Koi rpirov ol i^6ot tt^v 
.tirvou irepufXaoav, ^XoXv^av fitv al >vi/micer, ^2,dXa^av 6i ol dvdpeg. 
Among the Romans this rite was called decursio. Ct Liv. xzy. 17 : 
Tacit Ana ii 1; Sueton. ClaudL § 1. According to Plutarch, Alexan- 
der the Great performed the same honors at the tomb of Achilles that 
Achilles had bestowed upon the manes of his friend Patroclus. See 
also Bemart on Stat Theb. vl 217. 

18* 
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of Peleus led the abundant lamentation, laying his man- 
slaughtering hands upon the breast of his companion : 

^' Hail ! O Patroclus, even in the dwellings of Hades ; for 
now shall I accomplish all those things whidi formerly I prom- 
ised, that having dragged Hector hither, I would give him to 
the dogs to be devoured raw ; and that before thy pile I would 
cut the necks of twelve illustrious sons of the Trojans, enraged 
on account of thee slain." 

He spoke, and meditated unworthy deeds against noble 
Hector, having stretched him prone in the dust before the bier 
of Menoetiades ; but they each stripped off his brazen, glit- 
tering armor, and unyoked their high-sounding steeds. T^ey 
sat also in crowds at the ship of swift-footed JSacides ; but he 
afibrded to them an agreeable funeral feast. V Many white 
bulls* were stretched around by the ax, having their throats 
cut, and many sheep and bleating goats. Many white-tusked 
swine also, abounding in &t, were extended for roasting in the 
flame of Vulcan ; and on every side around the dead body 
flowed abundant blood. But the chiefs of the Greeks led the 
king, the swift-footed son of Peleus, to noble Agamemnon, 
hardly persuading him enraged at heart on account of his com- 
panion. But wh^i advancing they reached the tent of Aga- 
memnon, he straightway ordered the dear-voiced heralds to 
place a large tripK>d on the fire, if he could persuade the son 
of Peleus to wash away the bloody gore. But he sternly re- 
fused, and besides swore an oath :* 

*' No, by Jove, who is both the supreme and the best of 
gods, it is not lawful that ablution should come near my head, 
before I place Patroclus on the pile, and have thrown up a 
mound, and shorn my hair ; for not to such a degree will sor- 

* Ta^' Td yivofuvov nepideiirvov M rp tuv KaroixPfUvuv rifiy,-^ 
Hesych. 

' On these funeral sacrifices, see Comm. on ^n. XL 1. c. ; andLomeier 
de Lustratiombus, § xzzL 

* Buttm. LeziL p. 436, after insisting strongly on the person^iaUwn 
of 'Op«cof , observes on this passage : " I see no reason why we should 
not suppose that in the poet's mind Jupiter was put in opposition to 
opKovt exactly in the same sense as o/mcoc is actually found in opposition 
to Zfvc in Pindar, Fyth. iv. 297. Kdfirepoc dpKO^ ufifu paprvg loru Zev{ 
o yevidXtoc dfi^ipotc. Further, the expressions ftiyac tpno^^ Koprepoc 
6pKoc suit much better the idea of the witness or pledge of the oath, tha^ 
they do the oath it8el£" 
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row a second time invade my heart, while I am among the 
livings But nevertheless let us now yield to the loathsome 
l)anquet. But on the morrow, O king of men, Agamemnon, 
give orders to bring wood, and dispose it so as is proper that 
a dead body enjoying it, should descend beneath the obscure 
darkness ; so that the inde&tigable fire may consume him very 
quickly from our eyes, and the people may return to their oc- 
cupations.'\ 

Thus he spoke ; but ^ey indeed readily listened to him, 
and obeyed. Then they, each sedulously preparing supper, 
feasted ; nor did their mind lack aught of an equal feast. But 
when they had dismissed the desire of food and drink, some 
departed in order to lie down, each to his tent. But the son 
of Peleus, on the contrary, amid his many Myrmidons, lay 
near the shote of the fiir-sounding sea, heavily moaning, in a 
dear spot, where the waves plashed against the shore ; when 
sweet* sleeps diffused around, took possession of him, relaxing 
the cares of his mind ; for he was verj much fatigued as to 
hi» &ir knees, chasing Hector at wind-swept Ilium. But to 
him came the s^it of wretched Patroolus, like unto him in 
all things, as to bulkj and beautiful eyes, and his. voice ; and 
like garments also were around his body ; and he stood over 
his head, and addressed him : . 

'^Sleepest thou, O Achilles, and art thou forgetful of me?. 
Thou didst not indeed neglect me when alive, but [now that 
I am] dead. Bury me, t^t I may as soon as pos^ble pass 
the gates of Hades. The spirits, the images of the deceased,* 
drive me &r away* nor .by any means permit me to be 
mingled wit^ them beyond the river ; but thus I do wander 
round the ample-sated dwelling of Hades. But ^ve me thy 
hand,' I beseech Uiee, for I shall not again return from Hades 
after thou hast made me a partaker of the fire. For by no 
means shall we, being alive, sittuig apart from our dear com- 
panions, deliberfite counsels ; but the hateful fate which befell ^ 

' On the epithet wjivfiaCf cC Battm. p. 414, sqq. 

' Buttm. LeziL .p. 372, in a yery intereeting discoanon, regards 
Kajnorreg a3 an euphemism, "by which the dead, whom we consider as 
still acting and feeling, and consequently as the objects of our kind offices, 
of which they are conscious^ are represented .as still living in another 
state, bu( depriyed of their earthly powers." 

• Virg. Mil vi. 3T0: "Da dextram misero." 
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xnd when bom, has snatched me away. And to thyself also, 
O godlike Achilles, thy &te is to perish beneath the wall of 
the noble Trojans. But another thing I bid, and will com- 
mand, O Achilles, if thou wilt obey, not to lay my bones 
apart from thine ; but as we were nurtured together in thy 
palaces, when Mencetius led me from Opus, a little boy, to 
thy home, on account x>f a melancholy homicide, on that day 
when, imprudent, I slew the son of Amphidamas, not wishing 
it, enraged about the dice :^ then Peleus received me in his 
abode, carefully reared me, and named me thy attendant. So 
may the same tomb ccmtain our bones, the golden vase which 
thy venerable mother gave thee." 

But him' swifi- footed Achilles, answering, addressed : 

" Why, O venerable friend, hast thou come to me, and 
commandest each of these things to me ? Yet will I readily 
accomplish all these things for thee, and obey as thou com- 
mandest. But stand nearer to me, that embracing each 
other even for a little while, we may indulge in sad lamenta- 
tion." 

Ihus then havmg spoken, he stretched out with his fHendly 
arms, nor caught him ;' for the spirit went gibbering* be- 
neath the earth, like smoke. Then Achilles sprang up aston- 
ished, and clapped together his hands, and spoke this doleful 
.speech : 

'^ Alas 1 there is indeed then, even in the dwellings of Hades, 
a certain spirit and image, but there is no body^ in it' at all ; 
for all night the spirit of miserable Patrodus stood by me, 
groamng and lamenting, and enjoined to me each particular, 
and was wonderfully like unto himself.'* 

Thus he s{>oke ; and excited among them all a longing for 
lamentation; and rosy-fingered Mom appeared to them 
while weeping around the miserable corpse. But king Aga- 
memnon incited every where from the tents both mules and 

1 See the quaint remarks of Jeremy Taylor, Holy Living, p. 224. 

s Gf. Geoig. iy. 499; JEn. u. '790, iv. 2*76; Lucan, iii. 34. 

' See Ody8& xziv. sub. init, where the same word is applied to the 
shades of the suitors of Penelope. 

* By ippevec.'w^ may understand the power of using reason and judg- 
'nent, with puport,: Qnam. p. 128, and Jeremy Taylor, Holy Dying, p. 
524. Bat ver. 100 seems to require the interpretation which X have 
followed; Clarke rendering^ it "prooordla," 
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men to bring wood ; and fi>r this % brave man 'Wasj roused, 
Meriones, t& servant of valor-loving Idomeneus. And 
they went» holding in their handa wood-lopping axes and well- 
twiked ropes ; and beforethem went the mules. They passed 
over many ascents,^ deseents, and stnughtways and cross- 
ways. But when they reached the forests of many-rilled 
Ida, hastening, they cut down the towering oaka with the 
keen-edged brass. These greatly resounding, ^1; and the 
Greeks then splitting them, tied [them] upon the mules, but 
they pained the ground with their hoofe, eager to reach the 
plain through the dose thidcets. But all the wood-cutters 
carried trunks of trees, for so Meriones, the servant of valor- 
loving Idomeneus, ordered; and afterward threw them in 
order upon the shore, where Adiilles designed a mighty tomb 
£>r Patrodus, and far himself 

But when they had thrown on all sides immense quantities 
of wood^ remaining there in a body, they sat down ; but 
Achilles immediately ordered the warlike Myrmidons to ^d 
on the brass, and to yoke each his horses to his chariot ; but 
they taoaey wad were arrayed in their armor. And both the 
combatants and the charioteers ascended their chariots ; the 
cavalry indeed first, but a doud of in&ntry followed after in 
myriads ; and in the midstof his companions bore Patroclus. 
They covered all tiie dead body over with hair, which, cutting 
off,' they* threw upon it; but noble Adiilles hdd his head 
behmd, grieving, for he was sending a blamdess companion 
to Hades. 

But they, when they reached the place where Achillea 

* A most remarkable and beautifUl example of the appropriation of 
BOimd to sense. P<qpe has admirably imitated the original hj the follow- 
ing translation ? . 

'* O'er hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rodcs, thej go." 
Oowper less socoessfully : 

^* They measured hill and dale, 
Bight onward now, and now cirouitotis." 
Cfl Hilton, Paradise Lost, ii. 948 : 

•* So eagerly the fiend 
O'er bogt or steep, throagh strait, rongfa, dense, or rare. 
With head, hands, wings, or feet pmrsues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies." 
« So in S6qec. Hippol 1116 : " Placemus umbras, capitis exuvias cape, 
lacerseque frontis accipe abscissam comam.'' The custom is learnedly 
illustrated by Bemart on Stat Theb. yi. 195 ; Lomeier de Lustrat § zzv. 
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pointed out to them, laid htm do\m ; and immediatelj heaped 
oh abundant wood for him. Then again swift-footed Achilles 
remembered another thing. Standing apart from the pile, 
he cut off his yellow hair, which he Imd nurtured, blooming, 
for the river Sperchius ;' and, moaning, he spoke, looking upon 
the dark sea : 

''In Vain, O Sperohius, did my fiither Peleus vow to thee, 
that I, returning to my dear native land, should there cut off 
my hair for thee, and offer a sacred hecatomb ; and besides, 
that I would in the same place sacrifice fifty male sheep at 
the fountains, where are a grove and fragrant altar to thee. 
Thus the old man spake, but thou hast not fulfilled his will. 
And now, since I return not to my dear fatherland, I will 
give my hair to the hero Patroclus, to be borne ^with him)." 
Thus saying, he placed his hair in the hands of his dear com- 
panion ; and excited among them all a longing for weeping. 
And the light of the sun had certainly set upon them, mourn- 
ing, had not Achilles, standing beside, straightway addressed 
Agamemnon : 

" O son of Atreus (for to thy words the pec^le of the Greeks 
most especially hearken), it is possible to satiate one's self even 
with weeping;* but now do thou dismiss them from the pile, 
and order them to prepare supper. We, to whom the corpse 
is chiefly a care, will labor concerning these things ; bat let 
the chiefii remain with u?." 

But when the king of men, Agamemnon, heard this, ho 
immediately dispersed the people among the equal ships; 
but the mourners remained there, and heaped up the wood. 
They formed a pile' a hundred feet this way and that, and 
laid the body upon the summit of the pile, grieving at heart. 

1 On this custom, cC SchoL HesiocL Theog. 348: ^AwoXXavi koI 
TTora/wif oi vioi uKere/tov rdf icofutCt ^(^ Td av^ect^ xal dvarpo^ 
alriovc elvai. See Lindenbrog on Gensoiin. do Die Nat i p. 6, and 
Blom£ on .£sch. Ghoeph. a init, with my own note. Statins, AcfailL i 
628, *^Qusrisne meos, Sperchie, naiatus, Promissasqua oomas?" CC 
Pauflan. i. 48, 4; Philostrat Her. xL 

' See Buttm. LesdL p. 26. . " AohUles speaks at the expediency of 
terminating the lamentations of the anny at» laige, and leanng what 
remains to be perlbnned in honor t>f the deceased to his more particular 
fHends." — ^Keimedy. 

* In illustration of the following rites, cf. Yirg. ^n. ill 62 ; y. 96 ; 
vi. 215 ; z. 617 ; xi. 80, 197, sqq. ; and the notes of Stephens on Saxo 
Brammat p. 92. 
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Many fat sheep, and stamplog-footed, bent-homed oxen, they 
skinned and dressed before the pile ; from all of wluch mag- 
nanimous Achillea, taking the fat, oovered oyer the dead body 
[with it] from head to feet, and heaped aroimd the skinned 
carcases. Leaning toward the bier, he likewise placed vessels 
of honey and oil,* and, sighing deeply, hastily threw upon the 
pyre four higk-necked steeds. Tliere were nine dogs, com- 
panions at the table of the [deported] king, and, slaymg two 
of t^em, he caist them upon tne pile ; also twelve gallant sons' 
of the magnanimous TVojans, laying them with the brass ; 
and .he designed evil deeds in his mind. Next he applied 
to it the iron strength of the fire, that it might fe^ upon it ; 
then he groaned aloud, and addressed his beloved companion 
by name :* 

^' Hail I O Patrodus, even in the dwellings of Hades : for 
. I now fulfill all things which I formerly promised thee ; 
twelve brave sons of the magnanimous Trojans, all these, 
along with thee, shall the fire consume ; but I will not suffer 
Hector, the son of Priam, to be devoured by fire, but by the 
dogs." 

Thus he spoke, threatening ; but about him the dogs w&re 
not busied ; for Venus, the daughter of Jove, drove off the 
d<^3 both days and nights, and anointed him with a rosy 
unguent, ambrosial, that he might not lacerate him drawing 
him along. Over him also Phoebus Apollo drew a dark doud 
from heaven to the plain, and overshadowed the whole space, 
as much as the dead body occupied, lest the influence of the 
sun should previously dry the body all around, with the nerves* 
and limbs. 

Yet the pile of dead Patrodus burnt not Then again 
noble AchiUes meditated other things. Standing apart from 
the pile, he prayed to two winds, Boreas and Zephyrus, and 
promised Mr sacrifices; and, pourii^ out many libations 

' C£ Alcs&us apud Branck, Ann. L p. 490: Kdl Td<^ {npuaavrOf 
yaKoKTt 6i iroipevec alyCv "Efijiavav ^avtf^ fu^dfievoi'/iiXirt, Compare 
the sinular libations to the dead in Eur. Orest. 114 ; Heliodor. Bth. vi ; 
ApuL Met 3 ; Stat Theh. vL 209 ; Yirg. J&n.. m. 66. 

3 This craei coBtom was in vogue among the followers of Odin. See 
Olaus MagnuSi iii 3 ; and Mallet, Northern Antiquities, p. 213, sqq. 

' On this Trpoatj^uvTjaiCf or last address to the deceased, see my note 
on Kurip. Aloest 625,. t L p. 231 ; and SuppL 7'73, «04; Virg. Mn. iiL 
68^ V. 79; Propert i 17; Auaon. Parent 169, 10, 
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with a golden goblet, he supplieated them to come, that tbey 
might burn the body with fire as soon as possible, and tho 
wood might hasten to be burned. But swifb Iris, hearing his 
prayers, went as a messenger to the winds. They, indeed, 
together at home with fierce-breathing Zephyrus, were cele- 
brating a feast, when Iris, hastening, stood upon the stone 
threshold. But when they beheld her with their eyes, they 
rose up, and invited her to him, each of them. But she, on 
the contrary, refused to sit down, and spoke [this] speech : 

" No seat [for me] ; for I return again to the flowings of 
the ocean, to the land of the ^Ethiopians, where they sacrifice 
hecatombs to the immortals, that now I, too, may have a 
share in their offerings. But Achilles now supplicates Boreas, 
and sonorous Zephyrus, to come, that ye may kindle the pile 
to be consumed, on which lies Patroclus, whom all the Greeks 
bewail." 

She, indeed, thus having spoken, departed ; but they 
hastened to go with a great tumult, driving on the clou<& 
before them. Immediately they r^uihed the sea, blowing, 
and the billow was raised up beneath their sonorous blast *, 
but they reached the very* fertile Tr6ad, and fell upon the 
pile, and mightily resounded the fiercely-buming fire. All 
night, indeed, did they together toss about the blaze of the 
pyre, shrilly blowing ; and all night swifb Achilles, holding a 
double cup, poured wine upon the ground, drawing it from a 
golden goblet, and moistened the earth, invoking the manes 
of wretched Patroclus. And as a &ther mourns, consuming 
the bones of his son, a bridegroom who, dying, has afflicted 
his unhappy parents, so mourned Achilles, burning the bones 
of his companion, pacing pensively beside the pile, groaning 
continually. But when Lucifer arrived, proclaiming light 
over the earth, after whom saffron-vested Mom is diffusSi over 
the sea, then the pyre grew languid, and the flashes decayed ; 
and the Winds departed again, to return home through the 
Thradaii sea ; but it (the sea) groaned indeed, raging with 
swelling billow. 

But Pelides, going apart' from the pile, reclined &tigued, 
and upon him fell sweet sleep. The others, however, were 
assembling in crowds round the son of Atreus, the noise and 

' On Xiu^ofiai, cf. Buttm. Lex. p. 404. 
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tumult of whom, approaching, awoke him ; and, being raised 
up, he sat, and addressed them : 

^' O son of Atreus, and ye other chi^ of the Greeks, first, 
indeed, extinguish the whole pile, as much as the fire has 
seized, with dark wine ; and then let us collect the b<»ies of 
Patrodus, the son of Menoetius, well discriminating them 
(for they are readily distinguished ; lor he lay in the center 
of the pyre, but the others, both horses and men, were burned 
promiscuoudy at the extremity), and let us place them in a 
golden vessel, and with a double [layer of] fat, till I myself 
be hidden in Hades. And I wish that a tomb should be 
made, not very large, but of such* a size as is becoming ; but 
do ye, O Adissans, hereafter, make it both broad and lofly, 
you who may be left behind me at the many-benched 

Thus he spoke ; and they obeyed the swift-footed son of 
Peleus. First of all, indeed, they totally extinguished the 
pyre with dark wine, as much as the fire had invaded, and 
the deep ashes Mi in ; and, weeping, they collected the white 
bones of their mild companion into a golden vessel, and 
a double [layer of] &t ; then, laying them in the tent, they 
covered them with soft* Mnea, Next they marked out the 
area for the tomb, and laid the foundations around the pile ; 
and immediately upraised a mound of earth ; and, heaping up 
the tomb, returned. But Achilles detained the people there, 
and made the wide assembly sit down ; but from the ships 
he brought forth prizes, goblets, tripods, horses, mules, and 
sturdy heads of oxen, and slender-waisted women, and hoary* 
iron. First he staked as prizes for swift-footed steeds, a 
woman to be borne away, faultless, skilled in works, as well 
as a handled tripod of two-and-twenty measures, for the first; 
but for the second he staked a mare six years old, unbroken, 
pregnant with a young mule ; for the third he staked a fire- 

1 Emesti considers that toIov is here added to indicate magniiuckt and 
Heyne accordingly renders it : '* magnitudine fere hac," the speaker 
being supposed to use a gesture while thus speaking. 

' See BuUm. LeziL pp. 236^9. 

* **£mesti conceives that the color is here mentioned to express, not 
merely the aJUning aspectj but the newness of the metal ; as Aevxdv in 
26S. This is ingenious; but why not receive it as expressive of color, 
and borrowed from that to which the metal itself supplies a well-known 
epithet, viz., the hair of age?" — ^Kennedy. 
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less tripod, beautiful, containiug lour measures, jet quite un- 
tarnished;* for the fourth he staked two talents of gold ; and 
for the fiflh he staked a double vessel, untouched by the fire. 
Erect he stood, and spoke this speech to the Greeks : 

" O son of Atreus, and ye other well-greayed Greeks, these 
prizes lie in the circus, awaiting the charioteers. If now, 
indeed, in honor of another, we Grecians were conteaiding, 
then truly would I, receiving, bear the first [prizes] to my 
teat For ye know how much my steeds surpass in excel- 
lence ; for they are both immortal, and Neptune gave them 
to my &ther releus, who, again, delivered them to me.- But 
nevertheless I and my solid-hoofed steeds will remain apart 
[from the contest]; because they have lost the exceU^it 
might of such a charioteer, who very often poured the moist 
oil over their manes, having washed them with limpid water. 
Tliey, indeed, standing, lament him, but their manes bang 
down upon the ground, and they stand, grieved at heart. 
However, do ye others through the army prepare, who- 
ever of the Greeks confides in his steeds and well-&stened 
chariots." 

Thus spoke the son of Peleus ; but the swifb charioteers 
arose. • But, far the first, rose Eumelus, king of men, the 
dear son of Admetus, who surpassed in equestrian skilL 
After him arose the son of Tydeus, valiant Dtomede, and led 
under the yoke the horses of Tros, which he formerly took 
from JSneas ; but Apollo preserved himselP alive ; next to 
whom arose the most noble son of yellow-haired Atreus, 
Menelaua, and led beneath the yoke fleet steeds, Agamemnon's 
mare JSthe, and his own stallion, Podargua. Her Echepolus, 
the son of Anchises, had presented as a gift to Agamemnon, 
that he need not follow him to wind-swept Ilium, but staying 
there might be delighted; for Jove had given him great 
wealth, and he dwelt in wise Sicyon. Her, persevering in 
the race, he led under the yoke. But Antilochus, the fourth, 
harnessed his beautiful-maned steeds (the illustrious son of 

1 JiliToc here defflgnates " that which is origincd, unchanged^ in oppo- 
eltion to oommon changes, XevKov iff avrug, still in ih(U its original 
state, completely unblackened with fire ; and a, 413 ; of the body of 
Hector, ok}! Itl kbIvoc Kelrcu Avtucj in that state in which he was be- 
fore, Ml free from corruption."—- Buttm. IieziL p. 1*73. 
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the magiaiiimous king Nestor, the son of Neleus), and swift- 
looted Felian-born steeds drew his chariot for him ; but his 
father, standing near, spoke for his good, advising him, 
though himself prudent : 

"^ O Antiloohus, assuredly indeed both Jove and Neptune 
have loved thee, although bemg young, and have taught thee 
all kinds of equestritfi exercise ; wherefore there. is no great 
need to instruct thee. For thou knowest how to turn the 
goals with safety; but thy horses are very slow to run, 
wherefore I think that disasters may happen. Their horses, 
indeed, are more fleet, but they themselves know not how to 
maneuver better than thou thyself! But come now, beloved 
one, contrive every manner of contrivance in thy mind, lest 
the prizes by any chance escape thee. By skill is the wood- 
cutter much better than by strength ; and, again, by skill the 
pilot directs upon the dark sea the swift Mp, tooaed about 
by the winds; and by skill charioteer excels charioteer. 
One man who is confident in his steeds and chariot, turns 
imprudently hither and thither over much [ground], and his 
steeds wander through the course, nor does he rein them in. 
But he, on the contrary, who is acquainted with stratagem 
[though] driving inferior steeds, always looking at the goal, 
turns it dose, nor does it escape him in what manner he may 
first turn [the course] ' with his leathern reins ;■ but he holds 
on steadily, and wat<»ies the one who is before him. But I 
will show thee the goal, easily distinguished, nor shall it 
csci^ thy notice. A piece of dry wood, as much as a cubit, 
stands over the ground, either of oak or of larch, which is not 
rotted by rain ; and two white stones are placed on either 
side, in the narrow part of the way ; * but the race-course 

'Or "pull with his leathern reins." — Oxfl TransL "Tavvai(f, viz., 
dpofiov trOvlfiuoiv, Thus rafftf SpofMCt verse 375. The same ellipsis 
00CQI8 in the following verse, in the case of ix^* which, however, ad- 
mits also of the construction kx'*' ^ovrov, one usual in the latter Ian* 
guage." — ^Kennedy. 

s " The old interpreter explained h ^oxyoiv 6dov^ and I think, cor- 
rectly, of a wide track in the open plain becoming somewhat narrower 
at the point where the old monument stood ; but dft/^i^ thej took in the 
opposite sense of x^^pk* or still more forced. Heyne^ however, under- 
stood it quite correctly of the wide plain arownd^ which was so suited to 
a chariot race, and within which, in the distance, stood also the mark 
chosen by AcMUes, ver. 369. Others see in this passage the course wind- 
ing round the monument; but then it must have been an old courfie 
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around is level : eitker it is the monumeDt ' of some man long 
since dead, or perhaps it has been a goal in the time of former 
men, and now swift-footed noble AcSilles has iappointed it the 
goal. Approaching this very closely, drive thy chariot and 
horses near ; but incline thyself gently toward the left of them 
(the steeds), in the well-joined diariot-seat ; and, cheering on 
the righthand horse, apply the whip, and give him the rein 
with thy hands. Let thy l^t-hand horse, however, be moved 
close to tiie ^oal, so that the nave of this well-made wheel 
may appear to touch the top [of the post } ; but avoid to 
touch upon the stone, lest thott both wound thy horses, and 
break thy chariot in pieces, and be a joy to the others, and a 
disgrace to thyself* But, my beloved son, mind to be on thy 
guard ; lor if at the goal thou couldst pass by in the course, 
there will not be one who could overtake thee in pursuit, nor 
pass thee by ; not if behind he drives noble Arion, the swifb 
steed of Adrastus^* which was from a god in race ; or those 
of Laomedon, which, excellent, have here been reared.*^ 

Thus q>eaking, Neleian Nestor sat down again in his own 
place, when he had m^itioned the most important points of 
each matter to his son ; and Meriones, iiMi, harnessed his 
beautiful-maned steeds. Then they ascended their diariots, 
and cast lots into [the helmet]. Achilles shook, and the lot 
of Antilochus, son of Nestor, leaped forth ; affcer him king 
Eumelus was allotted ; but aller him spear-renowned Mene- 
laus, son of Atreus, and Meriones was allotted to drive after 
him. But the son of Tydeus, by &r the bravest, was allotted 
to drive his coursers last. Then they stood in order ; and 
Achilles pointed out the goals,' far on in th^ level plain ; 
and near it placed godlike Phcenix as an umpire, the armor* 

regularly drawn out for the purpose; whereas this monument was se* 
looted by Achilles Ibr the goal or mark quite arbitrarily, and by hia own 
choice ; and Nestor, venie sas, only conjectures that it might have form- 
erly served for a goal" — ^Buttm. LexiL p. 95. 

1 Such mbnnniental stones were frequently placed in public places. 
Ct Theocrit yi 10 ; Yirg. EeL iz. 65 ; Bicaearchus in Atheu. xiii. p. 694. 

s According to many authors, this horse was produced from the earth 
by a stroke of Neptune's, trident. See Serf, on Yirg. Greorg. L 12; 
Pausan. viiL p. 660; Apollodor. iii. 6, 8; and Bemart^on Stat Theb. ir. 
43. 

' C£ JEiL V. 129 : Quintus Calab. iv. 196 : Toi&i 6i otffuUveaKe dp6ft<n 
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bearer of his own sire^ that he might attend to (She race, and 
report the truth. 

Then they all at onoe raised their lashes oTer their steeds, 
and struck them with the reons, and cheered them on with 
words incessantly ; but thej rapidly flew over the plain, far 
away from the diips, swiftly, and beneath their breasts the 
excited dust stood up, raised lilce a cloud or a whirlwind ; 
while their manes were tossed about by the breath of the 
wind. Sometimes, indeed, the diariots approached the fruitful ' 
earth, and at others bounded aloft; but the drivers stood 
erect in their chariots, and the heart of each of them, eager 
for victory, palpitated : and eadi aivimated his own sle^, 
but they flew along, stirring up dust from the plain. But 
when now the fleet steeds were performing the last course, 
back toward the hoary deep, then appeared the excel- 
lence of each, and the course was immediately extended to 
the horses ;' and tiien the swift-footed steeds of the son of 
Pheres* swiftly bore him away. The male Trojan steeds of 
Diomede, however, bore [themselves] next to them ; nor 
were they at all &r distant, but very near ; for they always 
seemed as if about to mount into the chariot. And with 
their breathing the back and broad shoulders of Eumelus 
were warmed ; for they flew along, leaning their heads over 
him. And certainly he had either passed, or made [the vic- 
tory] doubtful, had not Phoebus Apollo been enraged with 
the son of Tydeus, and accordingly shaken out of his hands 
the shining lash. Thi&n from the eyes of him indignant 
teiurs poured, because, indeed he felt the others now going 
much swifter^ while his [steeds] were injured, running 
- without a goad. Neither did Apollo fraudulently injuring 
Tydides, escape the notice of Minerva, but she very quickly 
overtook the shepherd of the people, and gave him his lash, 
and put vigor into his steeds. And to the>son of Admetus, 
the goddess, indignant, advanced; and broke for him his 
horse-yoke; and so his mares ran on both sides out of the 
wa;y^ an4 the pole was dashed upon the ground. He him- 
self was thrown from* the driving-seat dose by the wheel, 
and was lacerated all round in his arms, his mouth, and 

* i, e.f ** the speed of the horses was immediatelj put to the stretch," 
as the Oxford Translator well, but freely, renders it. 
• 3 Eumelus. 
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nostrOsy and his forehead was braised near the eyebrows ; 
but his eyes were filled with tears, and his liquid voice was 
clo^g^. Then Diomede passing by, directed his hollow- 
hoofed steeds, bounding &r before the others ; for Minerva 
had put vigor into his steeds, and given him glory. But 
after him, however, the son of Atreus, yellow*haired Mene- 
laus, drove; but Antilochus dieered on the steeds of his 
father: 

" Push on ! and exert yourselves, both of you, as fest as 
possible. I indeed do not order you to contend with the 
steeds of warlike Diomede, to which Minerva has now 
given' speed, and given glory to him ; but quickly overtake 
the horses of Atrides, nor be left behind, lest iEthe, being a 
mare, shed disgrace upon you both. Why should you be 
left inferior, O best [of steeds] 1 For thus I tell you, and it 
shall surely be accomplished ; attention will not be paid to 
you by Nestor, the shepherd of his people, but he will imme- 
diately slay you with the sharp brass, if we, remiss, bear off 
the less wordiy prize. But follow, and hasten as &st as pos- 
sible. These things will I myself manage and look to, to 
pass him by in the narrow way ; nor shall it escape me." 

Thus he spoke; but they, dreading the threat of their 
master, ran faster for a short time: but immediately then 
warlike Antilochus perceived the narrow of the hollow way. 
It was a fissure of Uie earth, where the wintery torrent col- 
lected, had broken away [part] of the road, and gullied the 
whole place ; thither drove Menelaus, avoiding the dash of 
wheels. But Antilochus, deviating, guided ms solid-hoofed 
horses out of the way, and turning aside, pursued him a little. 
But the son of Atreus feared, and shouted to Antilochus : 

^'Antilochus, rashly art thou driving thy hors^; but 
check thy steeds — for the road is narrow, and thou wilt soon 
drive past in a wider — ^lest thou damage both [of us], running 
foul of [my] chariot" Thus he spoke; but Antilochus 
drove even much &ster, urging [them] on wi(ih the lash, like 
unto one not hearing. As &r as is the cast of a quoit, 
hurled from the shoulder, which a vigorous youth has thrown, 
making experiments of his youthful sta*ength; so far they 
ran abreast ; but those of Atrides fell back : for he himself 
voluntarily ceased to drive, lest the solid-hoofed steeds should 
clash in the road, and overturn the well-joined chariots, and 
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they themselves should &11 in the dost, while contending for 
the victory. And him yellow-haired Menelaiis, chiding, 
addressed: 

" O Antilochus, no other mortal is more pernicious than 
thou. Avaunt ! for we Greeks untruly said that thou wast 
prudtsnt. Yet not even thus shalt thou bear away the prize 
without an oath." ^ Thus saying, he dieered on his steeds^ 
and spoke to them : 

''Be not kept back, nor stand, grieving in your hearts: 
sooner will the feet and knees grow weary to them than to 
you ; for they are both deprived of vigor." 

Thus he spoke; but diey, dreading the exhortation of 
their, master, ran more fleetly, and became very near the 
others. But the Greeks sitting in assembly,' beheld the 
steeds, and they flew along, raising dust over the plain. 
Then first Idomeneus, leader of the Cretans, distinguished 
the horses ; for he sat outside the circus, very high up, on an 
observatory; and hearing him, being far o% encouraging 
[his steeds], knew him. He also perciBived a remarkable 
steed outstripping, which in every other part indeed was 
chestnut, but in its forehead was a white round spot, like the 
moon. And he stood erect, and delivered this speech among 
the Greeks : 

'' O friends, leaders and chieflains of the Greeks, do I 
alone recognize the horses, or do ye also I Different steeds 
indeed appear to me to be foremost, and there seems a di^ 
ferent charioteer; but those [mares] which hitherto were 
succes^ul, are probably hurt upon the plain somewhere : for 
. sorely I first saw them turning round the goal, but now I 
can no longer see them, although my eyes survey the Trojan 
plain as I gaze around. Surely the reins have fled the 
<^arioteer, and he could not rein well round the goal, and 
did not succeed in turning. There I imagine he fell out, and 
at the same time broke his chariot, while they (the mares) 
bolted, .when fury seized th^ mind. But do ye also, stand- 
ing up, look, for I can not well distinguish ; it appears to me 
to be an jEtolian hero by birth, and [who] rules among 

* " Videtur proverbii loco dictum in eos, qui non fecile, nonsine ^niTi 
labore ac difflcultate consequl possent, quod peterent, sive qui rem yalde 
difficUem peterent." — EmestL 

'■ See note on yii p. 129, n. 2. 
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the Argives, the son of horse-breaking Tjdeusy gaUaat 
Diomede." 

But him swifl Ajax, the son of Oileus bitterljr re- 
proached : 

'* Idomeneus, -whj dost thou prate endlessly?^ Those 
high-prancing mares run over the vast plain a&r. Neither 
art thou so much the youngest among the Gredcs, nor do 
thine eyes see most sharply from thy head : but thou art 
always pratmg with words. Nor is it at all necessary for 
thee to be a prater, for others better than thou are present. 
For the mares of Eumelus are still* foremost, whieh were so 
befiure, and he himself is advancing, holding the reins." 

But him the leader of the Cretans, indi^umt, answered in 
torn: 

" Ajax, best at abuse, reviler in all other things thou art 
inferior to the Greeks, because thy temper is morose ; come 
now ; let us stake a tripod' or a goblet, and let us both ap- 
pcnnt Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, arbiter, which horses 
are foremost; that paying, thou mayest learn." 

Thus he spoke ; but swift Ajax, aoa of Oileus, immediately 
rose to reply in harsh words. Aiid now doubtless the strife 
would have proceeded further to both, had not Achilles him- 
self risen up, and spoke : 

" No longer now, O Ajax and Idomeneus, hold altercation 
in evil, angry words, for it is not fitting, and ye also would 
blame another, whoever should do su(£ things ; but, sitting 
down in the circus, look toward the steeds, which themselves 
will soon arrive,^ contending for victory; and then will ye 
know, each of you, the horses of the Gi«eks, whidi axe 
second, and whidi first" 

Thus he spoke; but the son of Tydeus came very near, 
pursuing, and always drove on [his horses] with the lash 
across the shoulders ; while the steeds, were nused up aloft 
into the air, quickly completing their course, and the drops 
of dust kept always bespattering their charioteer. The 

^ **na/!>or implies habit, as in i. 553, partioidarly in ooimecti<»i with a 
verb of suc^ import, as in xviiL 425." — ^Kennedy. 

^ This is impUed in weft. 

3 " Ut supra. xxiL 26^ erat kntdocdaiy pro doadcu putfyrvpac ini tivi 
XPf/f^artf BIG mmo TpiiroSoc iTEpMfieda est dctfteOa 6pKov irepl rpiTrodoc, 
quem poenso loco daturas erit uternostrum temere ooutenderit** — ^Hejue. 
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obarioty adorned with gold and tin^ rolled on close to the 
«wift-footed steeds ; nor was there a deep trace of tiie tires 
behind in the fine dust, but they, hastening, flew. But ho 
stood in the midst of the circus, and much perspiration 
exuded from the steeds, from their necks and chest to tho 
ground. But he himself leaped to the ground from his all< 
shining chariot, and rested his scourge against the yoke ; nor 
was gallant Sthenelus dilatory, but he eagerly seized the 
prize, find gave the woman to his magnanimous companions 
to eaoort, and the handled tripod to bear away ; while he 
himself unyoked the steeds. 

Next to him Neleian Antilochus drove his steeds, out- 
stripping Menelaus by stratagem, not indeed by speed. Yet 
even thus Menelaus drove hjs swifb horses near ; but as far 
as a horse is distant from the wheel, which exerting its speed 
with the chariot, draws its master through the plain, and 
the extreme hairs of its tail touch the wheel-tire, but it rolls 
very near, nor is diere mudi space between, while it runs 
over the vast plain ; so &r was illustrious Menelaus left be- 
hind by Antilochus : although at first he was left behind as 
much as the cast of a quoit, yet he quickly overtook him ; 
for the doughty strength of Agamemnon's mare, the beau- 
tiful-maned iEthe, was increased. And if the course had 
been stiU longer to both, he would surely have passed him 
by, nor left it doubtful Meriones again, tiie good attendant 
of Idomeneus, was left behind a spear's throw by the illus- 
trious Menelaus, for his fair-maned steeds were the slowest, 
and he himself least skillful in driving a chariot in the con- 
• test. But the son of Admetus came last of others, dragging 
his beauteous chariot, driving his steeds before him. But 
him swifl-£x)ted, noble Achilles seeing, pitied, and standing 
among the Greeks, spoke [to him] winged words : 
. ^The best man drives his solid-hoofed steeds- the last. 
But come, let us give him, as is right, the- second prize ; and 
letithe son of Tydeus bear away t£e first." 

Thus he spoke ; and all approved as he ordered. And 
now truly bad he given the mare, to him (for the Greeks 
Improved it), had not Antilochus, the son of magnanimous 
Nestor,. rising up, replied to Achilles, the son of Peleus, on 
the question of justice : * 

1 Not "with justice," as the translators following the Scholiast, havo 

19 
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*' O Achilles, I shall be very indignant with thee, if thou 
fulfillest this promise ; for thou art about to deprive me of 
my reward, considering these things, that his chariot and 
jQeet steeds were injured, he himself being skillful ; but he 
should have prayed to the immortals, then would he by ho 
means have come up driving the last. But if thou pitiest 
him, and it be agreeable to thy mind, thou hast much gold 
and brass in thy tent, and cattle and maidens, and solid- 
hoofed steeds are thine. Taking from these, give him after- 
ward even a greater reward, or even now forthwith, that the 
Greeks may applaud thee. This, however, I will not resign, 
but let him X>f the warriors strive for her, whoever wishes to 
cont^id with me in strength of hands." 

Thus he spoke ; and the swifb-footed, noble Achilles smiled, 
favoring Antilochus, for he was a dear companion to him ; 
and, answering, addressed to him winged words : 

'^ O Antilochus, since thou now biddest me give something 
else to Eumelus from my house, this will I indeed accom- 
plish. I will give him the corselet which I took from Astero- 
p»us, brazen, around which there is entwined a. rim of shining 
tin ; and it is of great value." 

He spoke, and ordered his dear comrade, Automedon, to 
bear it from the tent : and he went and brought it to him ; 
then he placed it in the hands of Eumelus, and he received 
it rejoicing. But Menelaus also arose among them, grieving 
in his mind, vehemently enraged with Antilochus. Then a 
hera]d placed the scepter in his hands, and ordered the 
Greeks to be silent ; then the godlike hero spoke : 

'^ O Antilochus, hitherto prudent, what hast thou done ? « 
Thou hast disgraced my skill, and injured my steeds, driving 
thine before them, which indeed are greatly inferior. But 
come, ye leaders and chiefs of the Greeks, judge between us 
both, and not for favor ; lest some one of the brazeurmailed 
Greeks should say : ' Menelaus having overcome Antilochus 
by falsehoods, came of]^ leading the mare [as a prize], for his 
steeds were very inferior, but he himself superior in skill or 
strength.' ^ But come, 1 myself will decide, and I think that 
no o&er of the Greeks will blame me, for it will be just. 

interpreted SIk^. That >yould have required avv 6ik% as in Soph. 
iLntig. 23. 
» CC vera. 571, sq. 
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O Antiloohus, nurtured of Jovo, come hither, I pray, as it is 
just, standing before thy horses and chariot, and holding in 
thy hands the pliant lash with which thou didst formerly 
drive, touching thy steeds, swear by earth-encompassing 
Neptune, that thou didst not willingly impede my chariot 
by stratagem." ' 

Bat him prudent Antilochus in turn answered : 

" Have patience now, since I am much younger than thou, 

king Menelans, and thou art older and superior. Thou 
knowest of what sort are the errors of a youth ; for his mind 
is indeed more volatile, and his counsel weak. Therefore let 
thy heart endure, and I myself will give theo the steed which 

1 have received. And if indeed thou demandest any 
thing else greater from my house, I should be willing to 
give it immediately rather than fall forever, O Jove- 
nurtured, from thy good opinion, and be sinful toward the 
gods." 

He spoke ; and the son of magnanimous Nestor, leading 
the mare, placed it in the hands of Menelaus ; but his' mind 
was (Peered* as the dew [is difiused] over the ears of growing 
corn, when the fields are bristling. Thus indeed, O Mene- 
laus, was thy soul in thy breast cheered ; and speaking, ho 
addressed to him winged words : 

'' Antilochus, now indeed will I cease being enraged with 
thee, fi)r formerly thou w^t neither foolish nor volatile; 
though now youth has subdued reason. Avoid a second 
time overreaching thy superiors; for not another man of 
the Greeks would have easily appeased me. But thou 
hast already suffered much, and acoompli^ed many deeds, 
as well as thy good father and brother, for my sake: there- 
fore will I be persuaded by thee, supplicating, and will 
give. the mare also, although being mine; that these too 
may . perceive that my soul is never overbearing or unre- 
lenting." 

He spoke, and gave the steed to Noemon, the comrade of 
Antilddius, to lead away ; and then he received the shining 
goblet, [himself]. But Meriones, the fourth, took up the 
two talents of gold, in which order he drove ; but the fifth 

' See ver. 441. « ». c Menelaus. 

3 Or softened, melted. .See Heyne. 
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prize was left,* which Achilles, bearing through the assembly 
of the Greeks, gave to Nestor, and standing hy him, said : 

^ Beceiye now, and let this be a keepsake to thee, a me- 
morial of the burial of Patroclus ; for never more shalt thou 
behold him among the Greeks. I give this prize to tiiee 
even thus ;* for thou indeed wilt not fight with the csestus, 
nor wrestle, nor engage in the contest of hurling the jarelin, 
nor run on the feet, for grievous old age now oppresses thee." 

Thus speaking, he picked it in his hands ; but he rejoicing, 
accepted it, and addressing him, spoke in winged words : 

'' Assuredly, O my son, thou hast spoken all these things 
aright ; for no longer are my limbs firm, my friend, nw my 
feet, nor yet do my hands move pliant on each side from my 
shoulders. Would that I were as young, and my. strength 
was firm to me, as when the Epeans buried king Amaryn- 
ceus at Byprasium, and his sons staked the prizes of the king. 
There no man was equal to me, neither of the Epeans, nor 
of the Pelians themsdves, nor of the magnanimous .^£tolians. 
In the csestus I conquered dytomedes, the son of Enops ; 
and in wrestling, Anceaus, the Pleuronian, who rose up 
against me; and on foot I outstripped Iphiclus, though 
being excellent; and with the spear hurled beyond Phyleus 
and Polydorus. The two sons of Actor drove by me by 
their steeds only, exceeding me in number, envying me the 
victory, for Uie greatest rewards were left for that contest. 
But tfa^y were two ; the one indeed steadily directed tiie reins^ 
while the other ui^ed on. with tiie lash. Thus I formerly 
was, but now let younger men undertake such deeds, as it 
becomes me to obey aad old age, though I th^n excelled 
among h^x>es. But go, and celebrate thy comrade's obse- 
quies with games. This, indeed, I willingly accept, and my 
soul rejoices liiat thou art ever mindful of me; nor am I 
forgotten by thee, with what honor it becomes me ifco be 
honored among the Greeks. And for these things may the 
gods give thee a proper return." 

Thus he spoke ; but the son ci Peleus went through the 
great assemblage of the Greeks, when he had heard all the 
praise of Nestor. Then he proposed prizes for a laborious 

^ Because Eumelus had received an extraordinaiy prize. 

' i. e., although thou hast not shared the contests. See Kennedy. 
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boxii^-iDatdL' Leading a mule, patient of toil, bix years 
old, unbroken, which is most diffioult to be tamed, he tied 
it ia the circus j and for the conquered again- he staked a 
two-handled cup : then ho stood up, and spoke among the 
Greeks : 

" O ye sons of Atreus, and other well^eaved Greeks, we 
invite two men^ who are very expert^ raising their hands 
aloft, to strike for these with the fist. But to whom Apollo 
indeed may give victory, and all the Greeks approve, leading 
away the mule, patient of labor, let him conduct it to his 
tent ; but the vanquished shall bear away a double cup." 

Thus he spoke; and immediately arose a man brave and 
great^ skilled in the art of boxing, £p€us^ son of Panopeus ; 
and grasping the patient-toiling mule, said : 

^^ Let him draw near, whosoever will bear away the double 
cup ; but I think that no other of the Greeks having con- 
quered in boxing, will lead away the mule ; for I boast myself 
to be the best man. Is it not enough that I am inferior in 
battle?* For it is by no means possible for a man to be 
skilled in every work. For thus I tell you, and it shall be 
accomplkhed, I will utterly fracture his body, and also break 
his bones. And let his friends remain here assembled, who 
may carry him away vanquished by my hands." 

Thus he spoke ; but they were all mute, in silence. But 
Euryalus alone stood up against him, a godlike hero, son of 
king Mecisteus, a descendant of Talaion, who formerly came 
to Thebes to the funeral of the deceased (Edipus, and there 
vanquished all the Cadmeans. About him the spear-re- 
nowned son of Tydeus was busied, encouraging him with words, 
for he greatly wished victory to him. And first he threw 
around him his girdle, and then gave him the well-cut thongs 
[made of the hide] of a rustic ox. But they twain, having 
girded themselves, proceeded into the middle of the circus, 
and both at the same time engaged, with thdr strong hands 
opposite, raising [them up], and their heavy hands were min- 
gled. Then a horrid crashing of jaws ensued, and the sweat 
flowed on all sides from their limbs. Then noble Epeus rushed 
in, and smote him upon the cheek, while looking round, nor 

. » C£ Virg. Mn. v. 365. 

■i '' i e, is it not enough that, though I am inferior in battle, I am 
superior in boxing ?" — Oxford Transl. 
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could he stand any loiter ; but his Mr limbs tottered under 
him. And as when, from beneath the sur&ce, rippled^ by tho 
north wind, a fish leaps out upon the weedy shore, and the 
dark billow covers it, so he, stricken, sprang up. But mag- 
nanimous Epeus, taking [him] in his hands, lifted him up ; 
and his dear comrades stood around, who conducted him 
through the circus on tottering feet, spitting out clotted gore, 
[and] drooping his head on each side; and then, leading, 
placed him among them, insensible, while they, departing, 
received the double cup. 

But the son of Peleus quickly staked other third prizes for 
laborious wrestling, exhibiting [them] to die Greeks ; for the 
conqueror, indeed, a large tripod, ready for the fire,' which 
the Greeks estimated among themselves at twelve oxen; 
and for the conquered person he placed a female in the midst. 
She understood various works, and they reckoned her at four 
oxen. But he stood up, and spoke this speech among the 
Greeks : 

'' Arise, ye who will make trial of this contest." Thus h« 
spoke ; but then arose mighty Telamonian Ajax, and wise 
Ulysses stood up, skilled in stratagems. But these two, 
having girded themselves, advanced into the midst of the 
circus, and grasped each other's arms with their strong hands, 
like the rafters' of a lofty dome, which a renowned architect 
has fitted, guarding off the violence of the winds. Then their 
backs creaked, forcibly dragged by their powerful hands, and 
the copious* sweat poured down ; and thick welds, purple 
with blood, arose upon their sides and shoulders. Yet always 
eagerly they sought desired victory, for the sake of the well- 
made tripod. Neither could Ulysses trip, nor throw him to 
the ground, nor could Ajax him, for the valiant might of 
Ulysses hindered him. But when at length they were 
wearying the well-greaved Greeks, then mighty Telamonian 
Ajax addressed him : 

" O most noble son of Laertes, Ulysses of many wiles, either 

> See Kennedy. 

' i «., intended for domestic purposes, not a mere yotive offering or 
ornament. 

3 'AfieiSovreg doKOi fieyu'katt uXXTJ'kaig TrpoairiirTovaaif txrre paaru^ent 
lilv 6po^* alriveg xai avaruTai /caXowrat.— SchoL 

* See Kennedy . 
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lift up me, or 1 thee, and all these things will be a care to 
Jove." 

So saying, he lifted him up ; but yet was not Ulysses un- 
mindful of a stratagem. Aiming at his ham, he struck him 
behind, and relaxed his limbs, and threw him on his back ; 
but Ulysses fell upon his breast ; then the people admiring 
gazed, and were stupefied. Next noble, much-enduring 
Ulysses, lifting him in turn, and moved him a little from the 
^ound, nor did he lift him up completely ; but he bent his 
knee ; and both fell upon the ground near to each other, and 
were defiled with dust. And, getting up, they had surely 
wrestled for the third time, had not Achilles himself stood up 
and restrained them : 

" No longer contend, nor exhaust yourselves with evils ; 
for there is victory to both : so depart, receiving equal 
rewards, in order that the other Greel^ also may contend." 
Thus ho, spoke; but they indeed heard him willingly, and 
obeyed; and, wiping off the dust, put on- their tunics. But 
the son of Peleus immediately staked other rewards of swift- 
ness, a wrought silver cup, which contained, indeed, six 
measures, but in beauty much excelled [all] upon the whole 
earth, for the ingenious Sidonians had wrought it cunningly, 
and Phoenician men had carried it over the shadowy sea, 
and exposed it for sale in the harbors, and presented it as a 
gift to Thoas. Euneus, son of Jason, however, had given it 
to the hero Patroclus, as a ransom for Lycaon, son of Priam. 
This also Achilles offered as a new prize, to be contended for, 
in honor of his companion, whoever should be the nimblest 
on swift feet; for the second, again, he proposed an ox, large 
and luxuriant in fat ; and for the last he staked half a talent 
of gold. But he stood upright, and spoke among the 
Greeks: 

" Arise, ye who will make trial of this contest also." Thus 
he spoke ; and immediately swift Ajax, son of O'ileus, arose, 
and much-enduring UJysse»; and after them Antilochus, son 
of Nestor ; for he, indeed, excelled all the youths in fleetness. 
But they stood in order, and Achilles pointed out the goal; 
and their course was stretched out from the goal.^ Then 
swiftly leaped forth the son of O'ileus ; but very close aftex 

1 See Kennedy, and on the race of the (5iavAof, Smith's Diet, of An- 
tiquities 
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him rushed noble Ulysses; as -whea a shattle is at the breast 
of a well-girdled dame, which she throws very. skillfiiUy with 
her hands, drawing out the woof, [and inserting them] into 
the warp, and holds it near her breast : so ran Ulysses near 
him ; and with his feet trod on his footsteps belund, before 
the dust was shed over them.' But noble Ulysses, constantly 
running swiftly, exhaled his breath upon his head; and all 
the Greeks shouted to him, eager fbr victory, and encouraged 
him, hastening rapidly. But when they were now complet- 
ing their last course, Ulysses fbrthwith prayed in his mind to 
azure-eyed Minerva : 

" Hear, O goddess, come a propitious assistant to my feet." 
Thus he spoke, praying ; but Pallas Minerva heard him ; and 
she made his limbs nimble, his feet and his hands above. 
But when they were just about to fly in upon the prize, then 
Ajax slipped, while running (for Minerva did the mischief), 
where the dung of the deep-lowing slaughtered oxen was 
around, which swift-footed Achilles had slain in honor of 
Patrodus. Then much-enduring, noble Ulysses took up the 
goblet, as l.e came running the first; and illustrious Ajax 
received the ox. But he stood, holding the horn of the rustic 
ox in his hands ; and, spitting out the dung, spoke among the 
Greeks : 

" Alas ! surely a goddess injured my feet, who ever of old 
stands by Ulysses as a mother, and assists him.'' 

Thus he spoke ; and they all then laughed heartily at him. 
But Antilochus next bore away the last prize, smiling, and 
spoke among the Greeks : 

" I will tell you all, my friends, though now knowing it, 
that even still the immortals honor the aged. For Ajax, 
indeed, is a little older than I am : but he is of a former 
generation, and former men ; and they say that he is of crude 
old age, and it is difficult for the Greeks to contend in swift^ 
ness with him, except for Achilles." 

Thus he spoke; and praised the swift-footed son of Peleus. 
But Achilles, answering, addressed him with words : 

"Thy praise, O Antilochus, shall not be spoken in vain, 
but for thee I will add half a talent of gold." 

So saying, he placed it in his hands ; and he, rejoicing, 
received it. But the son of Peleus, bearing into the circus, 
laid down a long spear, and a shield, and helmet, the anns of 
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Sarpedon, which Patrodus had stripped him of; and stood 
upright, and spoke among the Greeks : 

" We invite two warriors, whoever are bravest, having put 
on these arms, [and] seizing the fle^-rending brass, to make 
trial of each other before the host for these. Whoever shall 
be the first to wound the fair flesh, and touch the entrails 
through the armor and black blood, to him, indeed, will I 
give this silver-studded, beautiful Thracian sword, which I 
formerly took from Asteropaeus. But let both bear away 
these arms in common, and before them I will place a 
splendid banquet in my tents." 

Thus he spoke; but then arose mighty Telamonian Ajax, 
and the son of Tydeus, valiant Diomede rose up. But they, 
aftier they had armed apart on either side from the ground, 
both came together into the midst, eager to fight, looking 
dreadfully ; and stupor possessed all the Greeks. But when 
approaching each other, they were near, thrice indeed they 
rushed on, and thrice made the attack hand to hand. Then 
Ajax, indeed, pierced through his shield, equal on all sides, 
nor reached the flesh ; for the corselet inside protected him. 
But next the son of Tydeus, with the point of his shining 
spear, endeavored to reach the neck, over his great shield. 
And then, indeed, the Greeks, fearingfor Ajax, desired them, 
ceasing, to take up equal rewards. The hero, however, gave 
the great sword to Diomede, bearing it both with the sheath 
and the well-cut belt. 

Then the son of Peleus deposited a rudely-molten mass of 
iron, which the great might of E^tion used formerly to hurl. 
But when swift-footed, noble Achilles slew him, he brought 
this also, with other possessions, in his ships. Then he stood 
up, and spoke among the Greeks : 

. ''Arise, yoii who will make trial in this contest alone. 
Even if his rich fields be of very far and wide extent, using 
this he will have it even for five revolving years ; for indeed 
neither will his shepherd nor his plowman g6 into the city 
wantmg iron, but [this] will furnish it*" 

Thus he spoke ; then up arose warlike Polypoetes, and the 
valiant might of godlike Leonteus arose; also Telamonian 
Ajax, and noble Epeus arose. Then they stood in order ; but 
noble Epeus seized the mass, and, whirling it round, threw it ; 
but all Uie Greeks laughed at hioi* Next Leontius, a branch 
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of Mars, threw second ; but third, mighty Telamonian Ajax 
hurled with his strong hand, and cast beyond the marks of all. 
But when now warlike Polypoetes had seized the mass, as far 
as a cow-herdsman throws his crook, which, whirled around, 
flies through the herds of oxen, so far, through the whole 
stadium, did he cast beyond ; but they shouted aloud ; and 
the companions of brave Polypoetes, rising up, bore away tho 
prize of the king to the hollow ships. 

Next, for the archers, he staked iron fit for making arrows,' 
and laid down ten battle-axes, and also ten demi-axes. He 
also set upright the mast of an azure-prowed vessel, a&r upon 
the sands ; from [this] he &stened a timid dove by a slender 
cord, by the foot, at which he ordered [them] to shoot : 

^ Whosoever indeed shall strike the timid dove, taking up 
all the battle-axe\ may bear [them] to his tent ; but whoso- 
euer shall hit the cord, missing the bird (for he is inferior), 
let him bear off the demi-axes." 

Thus he spoke ; but then up rose the might of king Teucer, 
and up rose Meriones, the active attendant of Idoraeneus; 
and taking the lots, they shook them in a brazen helmet. 
But Teucer was appointed first by lot ; and straightway he 
shot an arrow strenuously, nor did he vow to sacriSce a celo* 
brated hecatomb of firstling lambs to king [Apollo]. He 
missed the bird indeed, because Apollo envied him this, but 
he hit the string with which the bird was fastened, close to 
its £K>t; and the bitter arrow cut the. cord. quite through. 
Then indeed the bird ascended toward heaven, but the cord 
was sent down toward the earth: and the Greeks shouted 
applause. But Meriones, hastening, snatched the bow from 
his hand ; and now held the arrow for a long time, as he had 
directed it ; and immediately vowed to sacrifice to far-darting 
Apollo a noble hecatomb of firstling lambs. But he saw the 
timid dove on high beneath the clouds, which, as she was 
turning round, he hit in the middle under the wing, and the 
arrow pierced quite through. And it indeed again was fixed 
in the ground at the foot of Meriones : but the bird, alight* 
ing up<Mi the mast of the azure-beaked galley, drooped its 
neck, and its close wings were at the same time expanded. 
And' swift its soul flitted from its members, and it fell &t 

> fc e.,«well-teinperecL 
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from [the mast] ; but the people wondering, beheld, and were 
stupened. Hien Meriones took up all the ten battle-axes, and 
Teucer carried off the demi-axes to the hollow barks. 

Then the son of Peleus indeed, bearing it into the circus, 
staked a long spear, and also a caldron, untouched by fire, 
worth an ox, adorned with flowers; and immediately the 
spearmen arose. The son of Atreus rose up, wide-ruling 
Agamemnon, and Meriones, the expert attendant of Idome- 
neus ; whom also swift-footed, noble Achilles addressed : 

"O son of Atreus, for we know how much thou dost sur- 
pass all, as well as how much thou excellest in strength and 
in the javelin, wherefore thou indeed mayest repair to the 
hollow barks, possessing this reward ; but let us give the 
spear to the hero Meriones, i^ truly, thou dost thus wish it in 
thy mind ; for I on my part advise it." 

Thus he spoke ; nor did the king of men, Agamemnon, 
disobey : but he gave the brazen spear to Meriones ; and the 
hero himself gave the very splendid prize to the herald Tal« 
thybius. 
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BOOK THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 



AEGUMENT. 

tir'ove orders Thetis to go to AchiUeSy and demand the Testorataon of Hec- 
tor's bodj. Mercnrj is also sent to Priam, whom he guides in safety 
through the Grecian camp, to the tent of Achilles. A pathetic inter- 
view follows, and Priam ransoms the body of his son, and obtains a 
twelve days' truce, during which he performs his foneral obsequies. 

The assembly was dissolved, and the people were dis- 
persed, to go each to their hollow barks. They indeed took 
care to indulge in the banquet and sweet slumber ; but Achilles 
wept, remembering his de&r companion, nor did all-subduing 
sleep possess him, but he was rolled here and there, longing 
for the vigor and valiant might of Patroclus. And whatever 
things he had accomplished with him, and hardships he had 
suffered, both [encountering] the battles of heroes, and measur- 
ing the grievous waves, remembering these things, he shed 
the warm tear, lying at one time upon his sides,^ at others 
again on his back, and at other times on his face ; but again 
starting up, he wandered about in sadness along the shore of 
ihe sea ; nor did Mom, appearing over the sea and the shores, 
escape his notice. But he, when he had harnessed his fleet 
steeds to his chariot, bound Hector to be dragged after his 
chariot ; and having drawn him thrice around the tomb of the 
dead son of Menoetius, again rested in his tent ; and left him 
there, having stretched him on his face in the dust. But 
Apollo kept off all pollution from his body, pitying the hero, 
although dead ; and encircled him with the golden segis, lest 
that, drawing, he might lacerate him. 

llius he indeed, raging, was insulting noble Hector, but 

1 Cf. Heliodor. Ethiop. vil p. 325 : Tlawvxiog yovv iKeiro^ vrvKvct fUv 
irpdc kKarepav n^evpdv rd aufia diaarpeipovaa, Chariton quotes the line 
of Homer, when describing the uneasy rest of a love-stricken being. 
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the blessed gods, looking toward him, commiserated, and in- 
cited the watohfal slayer of Argus to steal him away. Now, 
to all the rest it was certainly pleasing, but by no means so 
to Juno, to Neptune, nor to the azure-eyed maid ; but they 
were obstinate,^ for sacred Ilium was odious to them from 
the first, and Priam and his people, on account of the in&tua- 
tion of Paris, who had insulted the goddesses, when they 
came to his cottage, and preferred her who gratified his de- 
structive lust.' But when the twelfth morning from that had 
arisen, then indeed Phoebus Apollo spoke among the im- 
mortals: 

" Cruel ye are, O gods, [and] injurious. Has not Hector 
indeed formerly burned for you the thighs of bulls and chosen 
goats ? whom now, although bemg dead, ye will not venture 
to take away for his wife, and mother, his son, and his father 
Priam, and the people to behold ; who would quickly bum 
him with fire, and perform his funeral rites. But ye wish to 
bestow &vor, O gods, upon destructive Achilles', to whom 
there is neither just disposition, nor flexible feelings in his 
breast ; who is slulled in savage deeds, as a lion, which, yield- 
ing to the itnpulse of his mighty strength and haughty soul, 
attacks the Socks of men, that he may take a repast. Thus 
has Achilles lost all compassion, nor in him is there sense of 
shame, which greatly hurts and profits men. Por perhaps 
■some one will lose another more dear, either a brother, or a 
son; yet does he cease weeping and lamenting, for the Desti- 
nies have placed in men an enduring mind. But this man 
drags godlike Hector around the tomb of his dear companion, 
binding him to bisdiariot, after he has taken away ius dear 
life; yet truly. this is neither more honorable, nor better for 
him. [Let him .beware] lest we be indignant with him, brave 
as he is, because, ragingj he insults even the senseless clay." 

But him the white-armed Juno, indignant, addressed: 
" This truly jnight beU)ur language, O Grod of the silver bow, 
if now thou assignest equal honor to Achilles and to Hector. 

1 After ix<>v supply r^v didOeaiv (with SchoL) — " kept their determin- 
ation:' * 

2, Payne Knight wovild reject verses 23-30, considering the word 
fifl^^oovv^v as un-Homeria If they are genuine, they furnish the earliest 
mention pf the judgment of Paris. C£ KoUus on Longus, Past iii. 27; 
intpp. on Hygin. Fab. xciL 
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Hector indeed is a mortal, and sucked a woman's breast ; but 
Achilles is the offspring of a goddess, whom I myself both 
nurtured and educated, and gave as a wife to the hero Peleus, 
who is dear to the immortals in their hearts : and ye were all 
present at the nuptials,^ O gods ; and thou didst feast amonsr 
them, holding thy lyre, O companion of Uie evil, ever 
faithless." 

But her doud-compelling Jove, answering, addressed : 

" O Juno, be not now completely enraged with the gods ; 
for their honor shall not be at all equal : but Hector also was 
the dearest of mortals to the gods, of [those] who are in 
Ilium ; for thus was he to me ; for never did he miss [ofiering] 
pleasing gifbs. For never did my altar lack the fitting 
banquet, or incense, or odor; for this honor are we allotted. 
Yet let us forego to steal away bold Hector ; (nor is it at all 
practicable without the knowledge of Achilles ;) for he is ever 
by him both by night and day, like as a mother. But let 
some of the gods call Thetis near me, that to her I may tell 
prudent advice, in order that Achilles may receive gifts from 
Priam, and ransom Hector." 

llius he spoke; but Iris, swif^ as the whirlwind, rose up, 
about to bear, his message. . Half way between Samos and 
rugged Imbrus she plunged into the dark sea, and the ocean 
groaned. She sank to the bottom like unto a leaden ball,* 
which, [placed] along the horn of a wild bull, entering, de- 
scends, bearing death to the raw-devouring fishes. But die 
found Thetis in her hollow cave, and die other sea goddesses 
sat around her, assembled together ; she indeed, in the midst, 
lamented the &te of her own blameless son, who was about 
to perish in fertile Troy, far away from his native land. But 
her swift-footed Iris, standing near, addressed. 

^'Rise, O Thetis; Jove, skilled in imperishable counsels^ 
calls thee." . 

Her then the silver-footed goddess Thetis answered : 

' See Grrote, voL i. p. 25T. 

' The only clear explanation of this passage seems to be that of the 
traveler Clarke, quoted hy Kennedy, as follows : >*The Greeks in fishing 
let their line, with the lead at the end, run over a piece of horn fixed at 
the side of the boat," to prevent, as Kennedy remarks, the wear finom 
friction. Pollux, x. 30, 31, merely mentions the fioXvMaivtf among th» 
implements of fishermen; but says nothing of the manner in which it 
was used. 
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<( Why does that mighty god call mc ? I am ashamed to 
mix with the immortals, for I have innumerable griefs in my 
soul. Yet must I go ; for the word which he utters will not 
be in vain." 

Thus having spoken, the divine one of goddesses took her 
dark robe, than which no garment is blacker. And she set 
out to go, while wind-footed, fleet Iris led the way ; and the 
water of the sea retired on each side of them.' Next ascend- 
ing the shore, they were impelled up to heaven. They found 
the &r-sounding son of Saturn ; and all the other blessed 
immortal gods sat assembled around him ; but she then sat 
down beside father Jove, and Minerva gave place to her. 
Then Juno placed a beautiful golden goblet in her hand, and 
consoled her with words ; and Thetis having drunk, returned 
it But to them the father of men and gods began dis- 
course: 

*' Thou hast come to Olympus, although sad, O goddess 
Thetis, having in thy mind a grief not to be forgotten ; and 
I know it Yet even thus will I speak, and on this account 
have I called thee hither. Nino days has a contest already 
been excited among the immortals respecting the body of Hec- 
tor, and Achilles the destroyer of cities, and they have urged 
the watchful slayer of Argus to steal him. But I bestow this 
glory' on Achilles, securing for the future thy respect and love. 
Descend very speedily to the camp, and give orders to thy 
son. Tell lum that the gods are oflended, and that I am 
angry above all the immortals, because with infuriated mind 
he detains Hector at the crooked barks, nor has released 
him : if perchance he will revere me, and restore Hector. 
Meanwhile I will despatch Iris to magnanimous Priam, that, 
going to the ships of the Greeks, he may ransom his beloved 
son, and carry offerings to Achilles, which may melt his soul." 

* " At II. V- 231 : IlfjXeidTfc d* uvd mtpKotij^ krepaat h,aa$etc, going 
atffayt or aside from the pyre. And so vooijn Tuaadei^, IL a. 349, A. 80. 
One of the plainest instances of the same sense is at IL 6>. 96, of the 
waves, which rnake way for the goddesses as they rise from the depths 
of the sea, which turn curide, and yield them a passage." — ^Buttm. LexiL 
p. 404. 

' ''The sense is: / have not sanctioned the proposal (hat the body of 
Hector shotUd be removed furtively^ in order that an opportunity might be 
offered to AchiUes^ of .receiving a ransom for it^ which would redound to his 
gJffry^^ — ^Kennedy. 
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Thus he spoke ; nor did the silrer-footed goddess Thetis 
disobey ; but, rushing impetuously/she descended down from 
the tops of Olympus. Then she came to the tent of her son, 
and found him within, moaning continually, while around 
him his dear comrades were busily occupied, and prepared a 
feast; for a great thick-fleeced sheep had been slaughtered by 
them in the tent But his yenerabie mother sat down very 
near him, and caressed him with her hand, and spoke, and 
addressed him : 

" O my son, how long, grieving and bewailing, wilt thou 
afflict thine heart, being not at all mindful of either food or 
bed ? But it is good to be mingled in love with a woman ; 
for thou shalt not live long for me, but Death and stem 
Fate already stand near thee. But quickly attend to me, 
for I am a messenger to thee from Jove. He says that the 
gods are angry with thee, and that he himself above all the 
immortals is enraged, because with furious mind thou do- 
tainest Hector at the hollow ships, nor dost release him. Br-t 
come, release him, and receive ransoms for the dead body." 

But her swift-footed Achilles, answering, addressed : 

'' Let him approach hither, who may bear the ransoms, 
and bear away the body if indeed the Olympian himself 
now commands it with a serious mind." Thus they indeed, 
the mother and the son, among the assemblage of the ships, 
spoke many winged words to each other ; but the son of 
Saturn impelled Iris toward sacred Ilium : 

" Go quickly, fleet Iris, having left the seat of Olympus, 
order magnanimous Priam to ransom his de^r son to Ilium, 
going to the ships of the Greeks; and to carry gifts to 
Achilles, which may appease his mind, alone ; nor let another 
man of the Trojans go with him. Let some aged herald 
accompany him, who may guide his mules and well-wheeled 
chariot, and may bear back to the city the dead body which 
noble Achilles has slain ; nor let death at all be a cause of 
anxiety to his mind, nor at all a terror ; such a conductor, 
the slayer of Argus, will we give to him, who shall lead him, 
until, directing, he shall place him beside Achilles. But 
when he shall have conducted him into the tent of Achilles, 
he will not kill him himself^ and he will ward off all others ; 
for he is neither imprudent, nor rash, nor pr ofane ; but will 
very humanely spare a suppliant man." 
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' Thus he spoke ; but wind-footed Iris rushed on, about to 
carry her message. " She came to [the palace] of Priam, and 
found wailing and lamentation. His sons, sitting around 
their &ther within the hall, were drenching their robes with 
tears ; while the old man sat in the midst, covered entirely ^ 
with a cloak ; but much iilth was around upon the head and 
neck of the i^ed man, which, while rolling [on the ground], 
he had abundantly collected' with his own hands. But his 
daughters and . daughters-in-law throughout the dwelling 
lamented, remembering those who, many and brave, lay, 
having lost their lives by the hands of the Greeks. Then 
the embassadress of Jove stood beside Priam, and addressed 
him in an imder^tone; and tremor seized him as to his 
limbs : 

"Take courage, O Dardanian Priam, in thy mind, nor 
fear at all ; for indeed I come not hither boding* evil to 
thee, but meditating good ; for I am an embassadress from 
Jove to thee, who, though being far off, greatly cares for and 
pities thee. The Olympian bids thee ransom noble Hector, 
and bear presents to Achilles, which may melt his soul ; thee 
alone, nor let another man of the Trojans go with thee. But 
let some aged herald accompany thee, who may guide thy 
mules and well-wheeled chariot, and bring back to the city 
the dead which noble Achilles has slain. Nor let death be a 
cause of anxiety to thy mind, nor fear at all such a con- 
ductor ; the slayer of Argus shall attend thee, who shall lead 
thee, untU, gui£ng, he shall bring thee near Achilles. But 
when he shall have led thee into the tent of Achilles, ho 
will not slay thee hhnself, and he will ward off all others ; 
for he is neither imprudent, nor rash, nor profane ; but will 
very humanely spare a suppliant man." 

Thus having spoken, swift-footed Iris departed. But he 
ordered his sons to prepare his well-wheeled mule-drawn 

' I take ivTvirac adverbially, with Eustathius, p. 1414, and understand 
that he was "so completely enfolded^ as to exhibit the entire contour of 
his person" (Kennedy), with the Schol. Hesych. tip. 1264. Phavo- 
rinus, Suidas, and the SchoL on Appoll. Rh. 264. Ernesti well expresses 
the idea: *.*'£vTV7r4f KeKa^vfifisvoc est, qui ita adstrinxit vestem, eique 
Be Involvit, ut tota corporis ligura appareat, quod secus est in toga et 
pallio aut stola." 

■ Literally, "reaped, cropped." 

' See Buttmann, Lexil. p. 445, 
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chariot, and to tie a chest upon it ; but he descended into an 
odoriferous chamber of cedar, lofby-roofed, which contained 
many rarities, and called in his wife Hecuba, and said : 

'* Unhappy one, an Olympian messenger has come to me 
from Joye, [that I should] ransom my dear son, going to the 
ships, of the Greeks, and should bear gifts to Achilles, which 
may melt his soul. But come, tell tMs to me, what does it 
appear to thee in thy mind ? For my strength and courage 
yehemently urge me myself to go thither to the ships, into 
the wide army of the Greeks.** 

Thus he spoke : but his spouse wept, and answered him in 
words : 

" Ah me, where now is thy prudence gone, for which thou 
wast formerly distinguished among foreigners, and among 
those whom thou dost govern ? Why dost thou wish to go 
alone to the ships of the Greeks, before the eyes of t£e 
man who slew thy many and brave sons? Certainly an 
iron heart is thine. For if this cruel and perfidious man 
shall take and behold ^ thee with his eyes, he will not pity 
thee, nor will he at iil respect thee. But let us now lament 
him apart,' sitting in the hall ; but [let it be] as formerly to 
him, at his birth violent &te spun his thread, when I brought 
him forth, that he should satiate the swifV-^ted dogs at a 
distance from his own parents, with that fierce man, the very 
middle of whoso liver I wish that I had hold of, that, cling- 
ing to it, I might devour it; then would the deeds done 
against my son be repaid ; for he did not slay him behaving 
as a coward, but standing forth in defense of the Trojan men 
and deep-bosomed Trojan dames, neither mindful of flight 
nor of receding." 

But her again the aged, godlike Priam addressed : 

" Do not detain me, desirous to go, nor be thou thyself an 
evil-omen bird in many palaces ; nor shalt thou persuade me. 
For if indeed any other of earthly blessings had ordered me, 
whether they be prophets, soothsayers, or priests, we might 
have pronounced it a falsehood, and been the more averse. 
But now since I myself have heard it from a deity, and have 
beheld her face to face, I will go, nor shall this word be vain ; 
and if it be my fete to die at the ships of the brazen-mailed 

* A somewhat awkward inversion of the sense. 

• i, c, without tho body of Hector being at hand. 
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Greeks, I am willing; for Achilles will forUiwith slay me, 
embracing my son in my arms, after I have taken away the 
desire of weeping." 

He spoke; and opened the beautiful lids of the chests, and 
took out thence twelve beautiful mantles, twelve single cloaks, 
as many tapestried rugs, and, in addition to these, as many 
tunics ; and having weighed it, he took out ten whole talents 
of gold. He took out beside two glittering tripods, and four 
goblets, and a very beautiM cup, which the l?hracian men 
had given him when going on an embassy, a mighty posses- 
sion. Nor now did the old man spare even this in his pal- 
aces ; for he greatly wished in his mind to ransom his dear 
son. And he drove away all the Trojans from his porch, 
chiding them with reproachful words : 

'^ Depart, wretched, reproachful [creatures] ; is there not 
indeed grief to you at home, that ye should come fretting 
me ? Or do ye esteem it of little consequence that Jove, the 
son of Saturn, has sent sorrows upon me, that I should have 
lost my bravest son ? But ye too shall perceive it, for ye 
will be much more easy for the Greeks^ to destroy now, ho 
being dead ; but I will descend even to the abode of Hades, 
before I behold with mine eyes the city sacked and plun- 
dered." 

He spoke ; and chased away the men with his staff; but 
they went out, the old man driving [them]. He indeed 
rebuked his own sons, reviling Helenus, Paris, and godlike 
Agathon, Pammon, Antiphonus, and Polites, brave in the din 
of battle, Dei'phobus, Hippothous, and renowned Dius, To 
these nine the old man, reproaching, gave orders : 

*^ Haste for me, O slothful children, disgraceful; would 
that you had all been slain at the swift ships, instead of 
Hector. Ah me! the most unhappy of all, since I have 
begotten the bravest sons in wide Troy ; but none of whom 
I think is lefl: godlike Mestor, and Troilus, who fought from 
his chariot, and H%H;or, who was a god among men, for he 
did not appear to be the son of a mortal man, but of a god. 
These indeed has Mars destroyed to me ; but all these dis* 
graces remain, liars, dancers,^ most skilled in the choirs, and 

' Cloero pro Muraena^ vi.: "Saltatorem appellat L. Mursenam Cata 
Maiedictum ost, si vere ol^jicitar, yohementia aocusatoris." C£ j^q* 
ix. 614. 
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public robbers of lambs and kids. Will ye not with all 
haste get ready my chariot, and place all these things upon it, 
that we may perform our journey f 

Thus he spoke ; but they, ^reading the reproach of their 
father, lifted out the well-wheeled, mule^rawn chariot, 
beaut^ul, newly built, and tied the chest' upon it. They 
then took down the yoke for the mules from the pin, made 
of box-wood, and embossed, well fitted with rings, and then 
they brought out the yoke-band, nine cubits in length, along 
with the yoke. And this indeed they adjusted carefully to 
the polo at its extremity, and threw the ring over the bolt. 
Thrice they lapped it on either side to the boss ; and when 
they had &stened, they turned it evenly under the bend; 
then, bearing the inestimable'ransoms of Hector's head from 
the chamber, they piled them upon the well-polished car. 
Then they yoked the strong-hoofed mules, patient in labor, 
which the Mysians formerly gave to Priam, splendid gifts. 
They also led under the yoke for Priam, the horses, which 
the old man himself had fed at the well-polished manger. 
These indeed the herald and Priam yoked in the lofty palace, 
liaving prudent counsels in their minds. But near them 
came Hecuba, with sad mind, bearing sweet wine in her 
right hand, in a golden goblet, in order that having made 
libations, they might depart. But she stood before the 
steeds, and spoke, and addressed them : 

'^ Take,' ofier a libation to &ther Jove, and pray that thou 
mayest return home again from the hostile men ; since indeed 
thy mind urges thee to the ships, I at least not being willing. 
But do thou pray now to the dark, doud-compelling Idsean 
son of Saturn, who looks down upon all Troy ; but seek the 
fleet bird, his messenger, which to him is the most pleasuig 
of birds, and whose strength is very great, on thy right hand, 
so that, marking him thyself with thine eyes, thou mayest 
go, relying on him, to the ships of the fleet-horsed Greeks. 
But if wide-viewing Jove will not give^hee his own mes- 
senger, I would not at all then, urging, advise thee to go to 
the ships of the Greeks, though very eager." 

But her godlike Priam answering, addressed : 

"O spouse, certainly I will npt disobey thee, advising 

* A kind of wicker hamper. Cf. Hesych. t ii. p. 921. 
« See ^. 219. 
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this ; for it is good to raise one's hands to Jove, if perchance 
lie may compassionate me." 

The old man spoke, and hade the attending servant pour 
pure water upon his hands ; for a handmaid stood bj, hold- 
ing in her hands a basin, and also an ewer; and having 
washed himself he took the goblet from his wife. Then he 
prayedy standing in the midbt of the inolosure, and poured 
out a libation of wine, looking toward heaven ; and raising 
his voice, spoke : 

'*0 father Jove, ruling from Ida, most glorious, most 
great, grant me to come acceptable and piti^ to [the tent] 
of Achilles ; and send the swifb bird, thy messenger, which is 
the most agreeable of birds to thee, and whose strength is 
very great, on my right hand ; that I myself, perceiving him 
with my eyes, may go, relying on him, to the ships of the 
fleet-horsed Greeks." ■ 

Thus he spoke, praying; but to him provident Jove 
hearkened, and immediately sent an eagle, the Black 
Hunter, the most certain augury of birds, which they also 
call Percnos.^ As large as the well-bolted, closely-fitted door 
of the lofty-roofed ch^ber of a wealthy man, so great wera 
its wings on each side ; and it appeared to them, rushing on 
the right hand over the city. But they, having seen it, re- 
joiced, and the soul was overjoyed in their bosoms. Then 
the old man, hastening, mounted his polished car, and drove 
out of the vestibule and much-echoing porch. Before, indeed^ 
the mules drew the four-wheeled car, which prudent Idseus 
drove; but after [camel the horses, which the old man 
cheered on, driving briskly through the city with his lash ; 
but all his friends accompanied, greatly weeping for him, as 
if going to death. But when they had descended from the 
dty, and reached the plain, hb sons and sons-in-law then re- 
turned to Ilium. Nor did these two advancing on the plain, 
escape the notice of far^e^ing Jove ; but, seeing the old man, 
he pitied him, and straightway addressed his bdoved son : 

^^O M^cury (for to thee it is peculiarly grateful to 
associate with man, and thou hearest whomsoever thou art 
willing), go noW) and so convey Priam to the hollow ships 
of the Greeks^ that neither any one may see him, nor indeed 

^ See Alberti on Hesych. t. it pp. 622, 941 ; Yillois on Apoll. Lex, 
p 556. 
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any of the other Greeks perceive him until he reach the son 
ofPeleus." 

Thus he spoke ; nor did the messenger, the son of Argus, 
disobey/ Immediately then he &stened under his feet bis 
beautiful sandals, ambrosial, golden, which carry him as well 
oyer the sea, as over the boundless earth, with the blasts of 
the wind. He also took his rod, with which he soothes the 
eyes of those men whom he wishes, and again excites others 
who are asleep ; holding this in his hands, the powerful slayer 
of Argus flew along. But he immediately reached the Troad 
and the Hellespont, and hastened to go, lite unto a princely 
youth, first springing into youth, whose youth is very grace- 
ful. And they, when they had driven by the great tomb of 
Uus, stopped their mules and horses, that they might drink in 
the river; for even now twilight had come over the earth. 
But the herald, spying, observed Mercury near, and addressed 
Priam, and said : 

" Beware, O descendant of Dardanus ; this is matter for 
prudent thought I perceive a warrior, and I think that he 
will soon destroy us. But come, let us fly upon our steeds ; 
or let us now, grasping his knees, entreat him, if he would 
pity us." Thus he spoke, but the mind of the old man was 
oonibunded, and he greatly feared ; but the hair stood upright 
on his bending limbs. And he stood stupefied ; but Mercury 
himself coming near, taking the old mairs hand, interrogated, 
and addressed him : 

^^ Whither, O father, dost thou this way direct thy horses 
and mules during the ambrosial night, when other mortals 
are asleep ? Dost thou not fear the valor-breathing Greeks, 
who, enemies and hostile to thee, are at hand ? If any oho 
of these should see you in the dark and dangerous night, 
bearing off so many valuables, what intention would then be 
toward thee 1 Neither art thou young thyself and this [is] 
cin old man who accompanies thee, to repel a warrior when 
first any may molest thee. But I will not do thee injury, but 
will avert another from thee, for I think thee like my dear 
&ther." 

But him, Priam, the godlike old man, then answered. 

^' Surely these things are as thou sayest, my dear son. 

» Compare Milton, Paradise Lost, v. 285, sqq., with Newtoii*8 note. 
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Bat hitherto some one of the gods has protected me with his 
hand, who has sent such a favorable conductor to meet me, so 
beautiful art thou in form and appearance. And thou art also 
prudent in mind, and of blessed parents." But him again 
the messenger,, the slayer of Ai^us, addressed : " O old man, 
thou hast certainly spoken all these things with propriety. 
But come, tell me this, and relate it truly, whither now dost 
thou send so many and such valuable treasures among foreign^ 
ers 1 Whether that these, at least, may remain safe to thee ? 
Or do ye all, now fearing, desert sacred Ilium 1 For so brave 
a hero was he, who died, thy son ; he was not in aught in- 
ferior to the Greeks in battle." 

But him, Priam, the godlike old man, then answered : 

^' But who art thou, O best one, and of what parents art 
thou, who speakest so honorably to me of the death of my 
luckless son 1" 

But him again the messenger, the slayer of Ai^s, ad- 
dressed : 

" Thou triest me, old man, and inquirest concerning noble 
Hector ; whom I, indeed, have very often beheld with mine 
eyes in the glorious fight, when, routing the Greeks, he slew 
them at their ships destroying [them] with his sharp spear ; 
but we, standing, marveled; for Achilles, enraged with the 
son of Atreus, did not permit us to fight. But I am his 
attendant, and the same well-made vessel brought us. I am 
[one] of the Myrmidons ; Polyctor is my fether, who, in- 
deed, is rich,^ but now old as thou. To him there are six 
sons, but I am his seventh ; with whom casting lots, the lot 
occurred to nie to follow [Achilles] hither. And I came to 
the plain from the ships, for at dawn the rolling-eyed Greeks 
will raise a fight around the city. For they are indignant 
sittibg quiet, nor can the chiefs of the Greeks restrain them, 
longing for war." 

But him then Priam, the godlike old man, answered : 

^' If indeed thou art one of the servants of Achilles, the 
son of Peleus, come now, tell all the truth to me, whether is 
my son stUl at the ships, or has Achilles, tearing him limb 
from limb, cast him to the dogs 1" 

But him the messenger, the slayer of Argus, again ad- 
dressed: 

" O old man, neither have the dogs yet devoured him, nor 
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the birds, but he still lies at the ships of Achilles, in the same 
plight as before, at his tents ; and it is [now] the twelfth 
morning him lying, yet his body is not at all putrid, nor do 
the worms devour him which consume men slain in battle. 
Doubtless he will drag him cruelly around the tomb of his 
dear companion when Divine mom appears ; but he does not 
defile him. Approaching, thou indeed thyself wouldst wdn- 
der how fresh* he lies, while the blood is washed away from 
around, nor [is he] polluted in any part. But all his wounds 
are closed, whatever were inflicted ; for many thrust a spear 
into him. Thus do the happy gods regard* thy son, though 
dead ; for he was dear to them in their heart." 

Thus he spoke ; but the old man rejoiced, and answered in 
words : 

" O son, surely it is good to give due gifts to the immor- 
tals ; for my son, while he was yet in being, never neglected 
the gods who possesses Olympus, in his palace ; therefore arc 
they mindful of him, although in the fate of death. But 
come now, accept from me this beautiful goblet ; protect my- 
self,' and, with, the favor of the gods, conduct me until I come 
into the tent of the son of Peleus." 

But him the slayer of Argus again addressed : '^ Old man, 
thou triest me, [being] younger ; nor wilt thou now persuade 
me ; thou who orderest me to accept thy gifls unknown to 
Achilles ; whom indeed I dread, and scruple in my heart to 
plunder, lest some evil should afterward come upon nae. 
Yet would I go as a conductor to thee even to renowned 
Argus, sedulously, in a swift ship, or accompimying thee on 
foot ; nor, indeed, would any one contend with thee, despising 
thy guide." 

Mercury spoke, and, leaping upon the chariot apd horses, 
quickly took the scourge and the reins in hi^ hands^ and 
breathed bold vigor into the horses and mules. . But when 
they had now reached the rampiu'ts and treneh of the ships, 
then the guards were just employed . about their feasts, and 
the messenger, the slayer of Ai^s, poured sleep upon them 
al] ; and immediately he opened the gates and pushed back 
the bars, and led in Priam, and the splendid gifts upon the 

* Literally, " dew-like." See Kennedy. 

* Heyne prefers " effect for me the ransom of the body,** quoting 
Hesych., ftveoBat, ?.vrp6aa(T6ai, 
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car. But when they reached the lofty tent of Achilles, 
which the Mymidons had reared for their king, lopping iir 
timbers ; and they roofed it over with a thatched roof, mow- 
ing it from the mead, and made a great fence around with 
thick-set stakes, for their king: one bar only of fir held the 
door, which, indeed, three Greeks used to fasten, and three 
used to open the great festening of the gates ; but Achilles 
even alone used to shoot it. Then, indeed, profitable Me'rcury 
opened it for the old man, and led in the splendid presents to 
swift-footed Achilles ; then he descended to the gronnd, from 
the chariot, and said : 

" O old man, I indeed come, an immortal god, Mercury, to 
thee J for to thee my father sent me as companion. Yet shall 
I return indeed, nor be present before the" eyes of Achilles; 
for it would indeed be invidious for an' immortal god so 
op^y to aid mortals. But do thou, entering, dasp the knees 
of the son of Peleus, and supplicate him by his father, and 
fair-haired mother, and his son ; that thou mayest affect his 
mind." 

Thus, indeed, having spoken, M^cury went to lofty Olym- 
pus ; and Priam leaped from his chariot to the ground, and 
left Idseus there; but he remained, 'guarding the steeds and 
mules ^ while the old man wei^fe -straight into the tent, where 
Achilles; dear to Jove, was sitfeiii%. Himself he found within ; 
but his companions sat apart ; but two alone, the hero Auto- 
toiedon, and Alciraus, a branch of Mars, standing near, were 
hainistering to him (for, eating and drmking, he had just 
ceased from food, and the table still remained) ; but great 
Priam, entering, escaped his notice, and, standing near, he 
clasped the knees of Achilles with his hands, and kissed his 
dreadful man-slaughtering hands, which had slain many sons 
to him. And as when a dread sense of guilt has seized a man, 
who, having killed a man in his own country, comes to another 
t)eople, to [the abode of] some wealthy man,^ and stupor 
bossesses the spectators ; so Achilles wondered, seeing godlike 
Priam ; and the others also wondered, and looked at one an- 
other. And Priam, supplicating, spoke, [this] speech : 

" Remember thy own father, O Achilles, like unto the gods, 

1 Probably for the purpose of purification, although, as has been be- 
fore observed, Homer does not mention this. Compare my note on 
;^3Esch. Bum. p. ISt, n. 5, and p. 187, n. L 

20. 
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of equal ago with me, upon the sad threshold of old age. 
And perhaps indeed his neighbors around are perplexing him, 
nor is there any one to ward off war and destruction. Yet 
he indeed, hearing of thee being aliye, both rejoices in his 
mind, and every d^ expects to see his dear son returned 
from Troy. But I [am] every way unhappy, for I begat the 
bravest sons in wide Troy, of whom I say that none are left. 
Fifty there were to me, when the sons of the Greeks arrived; 
nineteen indeed from one womb, but the others women bore 
to me in my palaces. And of the greater number fierce Mars 
indeed has relaxed the knees under them ; but Hector, who 
was my fevorite,' and defended the city and ourselves, thou 
hast lately slain, fighting for his country ; on account of whom 
I now come to the ships of the Greeks, and bring countless 
ransoms, in order to redeem him from thee. But revere the 
gods, O Adiilles, and have pity on myself, remembering thy 
&ther; for I am even more miserable, for I have endured 
what no other earthly mortal [has], to put to my momth the 
hand of a man, the slayer of my son." 

Thus he spoke ; but in him he excited the desire of mourn- 
ing for his ^ther; and taking him by the hand, he* gently 
pushed the old man from him. But they indeed, calling to 
mind, the one* wept copiously [for] man-slaughtering Hector,., 
rolling [on the ground] before the feet of Achilles; but 
Achilles^ bewailed his father, and again in turn Patrodus ; and 
their lamentation was aroused throughout the house. But 
when noble Adiilles had satiated himself with grief, and the 
desire [for weeing] had d^arted froni his heart and limbs, 
immediately rising from his seat,, he lifted up the old mian 
with his hand, compassionating bodi his hoary head and hoary 
chin ; and, addressing him, spoke winged words : 

" Alas I wretdied one, thou hast certainly suffered many 
evils in thy mind. How hast thou dared to come alone to 
the shipa of the Greeks, into the si^t of the man who slew 
thy many and brave sons? Assuredly thy heart is iron. 
But come now, sit upon a seat ; and let us permit sorrows to 
sink .to rest within thy mind, although grieved ; for there is 
not any use in chill grief. Eor so have the gods destined to 
unhappy mortals, that they should live wretched ; but they 

* Literally, " my only son." * Priam. 
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themselves are free from care.* Two casks of gifts," which 
he bestows, lie at the threshold of Jupiter, [the one] of evils, 
and the other of good. To whom thunder-rejoicing Jove, 
mingling, may give them, sometimes he falls into evil, but 
sometimes into good ; but to whomsoever he gives of the 
evil, he makes him exposed to injury ; and hungry calamity 
pursues him over the bounteous earth ; and he wanders about, 
honored neither by gods nor. men. So indeed have the gods 
given illustrious gifts to Peleus from his birth ; for he was 
conspicuous among men, both for riches and wealth, and he 
ruled over the Myrmidons, and to him, being a mortal, they 
gave a goddess for a wife.' But upon him also has a deity 
inflicted evil, for there was not to him in his palaces an off- 
spring of kingly sons ; but he begat one short-lived son : nor 
indeed do I cherish him, being old, for I remain in Troy, far 
away from my country, causing sorrow to thee and to thy 
sons. Thee too, old man, we learn to have been formerly 
wealthy : as much as Lesbos, above the seat of Macar, cuts 
off on the north, and Phrygia beneath, and the boundless 
Hellespont: among these, O old man, they say that thou 
wast conspicuous for thy wealth and thy sons. But since the 
heavenly inhabitants have brought this bane upon thee, wars 
and the slaying of men are constantly around thy city. Arise, 
nor grieve incessantly in thy mind ; for thou wilt not profit 
aught, afflicting thyself for thy son, nor wilt thou resuscitate 
him before thou hast suffered another misfortune." 
But him Priam, the godlike old man, then answered : 
" Do not at all place me on a seat, O Jove-nurtured, while 
Hector lies unburied in thy tents ; but redeem him as soon 
as possible, that I may behold him with mine eyes ; and do 
thou receive the many ransoms which we bring thee ; and 
mayest thou enjoy them, and reach thy father land,* since 
thou hast suffered me in the first place to live, and to behold 
the light of the sun." 

But him swift-footed Achilles, sternly regarding, then 
addressed : 

' This Epicurean sentiment is illustrated with great learning by Du- 
port, pp. 140, sqq. 

2 See Duport, pp. 142, sqq. 

3 Catullus, Ixii. 25: '* Teque adeo eximie taedis felicibus aucte Thessa- 
liffl columen Peleu, quoi Jupiter ipse, Ipse sues divilm gonitor concessit 
amores." 
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" Do not irritate me further, old man, for I also myself 
meditate ransoming Hector to thee; for the mother who 
bore me, the daughter of the marine old man, came as a mes-> 
senger from Jove to me. And I perceive thee also, O Priam, 
in my mind, nor do thou deceive me, that some one of the 
gods has led thee to the swifl ships of the Greeks ; for a 
mortal would not have dared to come into the camp, not 
even in very blooming youth, for he could not have escaped 
the guards, nor indeed pushed back the bars of our gates. 
Wherefore do not move my mind more to sorrows, lest I 
leave thee not unharmed, old man, in my tents, though being 
a suppliant, and violate the commands of Jove.'' 

Thus he spoke ; but the old man feared, and obeyed. But 
the son of Peleus leaped forth, like a lion, from the door of 
the house, not alone ; for two attendants accompanied him, 
the hero Automedon, and Alcimus, whom Achilles honored 
most of his companions pext after the deceased Patroclus. 
These then unharnessed the horses and mules from the yoke, 
and led in the dear-voiced herald of the old man, and placed 
him upon a seat. They also took down from the well-pol- 
ished car the countless ransoms of Iloctor's head. But they 
left two cloaks and a well- woven tunic, in order that, having 
covered the body, he might give it to be borne home. But 
having called his female attendants, he ordered them to wash 
and anoint all round, taking it apart, that Priam might not 
see his son ; lest, seeing his son, he might not restrain the 
wrath in his grieving heart, and might arouse the soul of 
Achilles, and he might slay him, and violate the commands 
of Jove. But when the servants had washed and anointed 
it with oil, thev then threw over him a beautiful cloak, and 
a tunic ; then Achilles himself, having raised him up, placed 
him upon a litter, and his companions, together witli [him], 
lifted him upon the well-polished chariot. But he moaned, 
and called upon his dear companion by name : 

" O Patroclus, be not wrathful with me, if thou shouldst 
hear, although being in Hades, that I have ransomed noble 
Hector to his beloved father, since he has not given me 
unworthy ransoms. Besides even of these will I give thee a 
share, whatever is just." 

Noble Achilles spoke, and returned into the tent, and sat 
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down upon a well-made couch, whence he had risen, at the 
opposite wall, and addressed Priam : 

"Thy son is indeed redeemed to thee, as thou didst desire, 
and lies upon a bier ; and with the early dawn thou shalt 
behold him, conveying [him away] : but now let us be mind- 
ful of the feajt ; for even fair-haired Niobe was mindful of 
food, although twelve children, perished in her palaces, six 
daughters and six youthful sons : these indeed Apollo slew 
with his silver bow, enraged with Niobe ; but those, arro\\ 
rejoicing Diana, because, forsooth, she had compared herself 
with fair-cheeked Latona. She said that [Latona] had borne 
[only] two, whereas she had borne many ; yet those, though 
being only two, destroyed all [her own]. Nine days indeed 
they lay in blood, nor was there any one to bury them, for 
the son of Saturn had made the people stones ; but upon the 
tenth day the heavenly gods interred them. Still was she 
mindful of food, when she was fatigued with weeping. Now, 
indeed, ever amid the rocks, in the desert mountains, in 
Sipylus, where, they say, the beds of the goddess Nymphs are, 
who lead the dance around Achelous, there, although being 
a stone, she broods over the sorrows [sent] from the gods. 
But come now, O noble old man, let us likewise attend to 
food, but afterward thou mayest lament thy beloved son, con- 
veying him into Troy ; and he will bo bewailed by thee with 
many tears." 

Swifl Achilles spoke, and leaping up, slew a white sheep, 
and his companions flayed it well, and fitly dressed it ; then 
they skillfully cut it in pieces, pierced them with spits, roasted 
them diligently, and drew them all off. Then Automedon, 
taking bread distributed it over the table in beautiful 
baskets ; while Achilles helped the meat, and they stretched 
out their hands to the prepared victuals lying before them. 
But when they had dismissed the desire of food and drink, 
Dardanian Priam indeed marveled at Achilles, such and so 
great ; for he was like unto the gods ; but Achilles mar- 
veled at Dardanian Priam, seeing his amiable countenance, 
and hearing his conversation. When, howBver, they were 
satisfied with gazing at each other, him Priam, the godlike 
old man, first addressed : 

" Send me now to rest as soon as possible, O Jove nur. 
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turcd, that we, reclining, may take our fill of sweet sleep ; 
for never have these eyes been closed beneath my eyelids 
from the time when my son lost his life by thy hands ; but 
I ever lament and cherish many woes, rolling in the dust 
within the inclosur^ of my palaces. But now I have tasted 
food, and poured sweet wine d6wn my throat ; for before in- 
deed I had not tasted it." 

He spoke; but Achilles ; ordered his companions, servants, 
and maids, to place couches beneath the porch, and to spread 
beautiful purple mats on them, and to strew embroidered 
carpets over them, and to lay on them well-napped cloaks, to 
be drawn over all. But they yent out of the hall, having a 
torch in their hands, and hastening, they quickly spread two 
couches. But the swift-footed Achilles, jocularly addressing 
him,* said : 

" Do you lie without, O revered old man, lest some coun- 
selor of the Greeks come hither, who, sitting with me, con- 
stantly meditate plans, as is just. If any of these should see 
thee in the dark and dangerous night, he would forthwith 
tell Agamemnon, the shepherd of the people, and perchance 
there would bo a delay of the redemption of the body. But 
come, tell me this, and tell it accurately : How many days 
dost thou desire to perform the funeral rites of noble Hector, 
that I may myself remain quiet so long, and restrain the 
people ]" 

But him Priam, the godlike old man, then answered : 

" If indeed thou desii'cst me to celebrate the funeral of 
noble Hector, thus doing, O Achilles, thou dost surely gratify 
me. For thou knowest how we are hemmed in within tlio 
city, and it is far to carry wood from the mountain ; and the 
Trojans greatly dread [to do so]. Nino days indeed wo 
would lament him in our halls, but on the tenth would bury 
him, and the people should feast; but upon the eleventh we 
would make a tomb to him, and on the twelfth we will 
fight, if necessary." But him swift- footed Achilles again 
addressed : 

" These things shall be to thee, O aged Priam, as thou 

* " Achilles, in a mood partly jocular and partly serious, reminds Priam 
of the real circumstances of his situation, not for the sake of alarming 
him, but of accounting for his choosing the place he did for the couch of 
the aged kmg.'' — Kennedy. 
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desirest ; for I will prevent the fight as long a time as thou 
desirest." 

Thus having spoken, he grasped the right hand of the old 
man near the wrist, lest he should fear in his mind. They 
indeed, the herald and Priam, slept there in the porch of 
the house, having prudent counsels in their mind; while 
Achilles slept in the interior of the well-built tent 5 and be- 
side him lay fair-cheeked Briseis. 

The other gods indeed and chariot-fightmg men slept all 
night, subdued by gentle slumber; but sleep seized not 
Mercury, the author of good, revolving in his mind how he 
should convey away king Priam from the ships, having 
escaped the notice of the sacred gate-keeper. Accordingly 
he stood over his head, and addressed him : 

" O aged man, certainly evil is not at all a care to thee, 
th»t thou sleepest thus among hostile men, after Achilles has 
suffered thee. Now indeed thou hast ransomed thy beloved 
son, and hast given much ; but the sons lefl behind by thee 
would give three times as many ransoms for thee alive, if 
Agamemnon, the son of Atrcus, should know of thy being 
here, and all the Greeks should know of it." 

Thus he spoke ; but the old man feared, and awoke the 
herald. Then for them Mercury yoked the horses and mules, 
and quickly drove them himself through the camp, nor did 
any one perceive. But when they reached the course of the 
fair flowing river, eddying Xanthus, which immortal Jove 
begat, then indeed Mercury went away to loflly Olympus ; 
and saffron-robed Morn was diffused over the whole earth. 
They indeed drove the horses toward the city with wailing 
and lamentation, and the mules bore the body ; nor did any 
other of the men and well-girdled women previously per- 
ceive it ; but Cassandra, like unto golden Venus, ascending 
Pergamus, discovered her dear father standing in the driv- 
ing-seat and the city-summoning herald. She beheld him 
also upon the mules, lying on the litter ; then indeed she 
shrieked, and cried aloud throughout tho whole city * 

" O Trojans and Trojan women, going forth, behold Hec- 
tor, if ever ye rejoiced at his returning alive from battle ; 
for he was a great joy to the city, and to the whole people." 

Thus she spoke ; nor was there any man lefl in the city, 
nor woman ; for insupportable grief came upon them all ; 
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and they met him near the gates bringing in the body. But 
his wife and venerable mother first rushing to the well- 
wheeled chariot, plucked out their hair, touching his head ; 
and the crowd stood around, weeping. And they indeed 
would have wept the whole day till sunset before the gates, 
lamenting Hector, had not the old man addressed the people 
from his chariot : 

" Give way to me, to pass through with the mules ; but 
afterward shall ye be satiated with weeping, after I shall 
carr^ him home. Thus he spoke ; but they stood ofl^ and 
made way for the chariot. But when they had brought him 
into the illustrious palace, they laid him upon perforated 
beds, and placed singers beside him, leaders of the dii^es, who 
indeed sang a mournful ditty, while the women also uttered 
responsive groans. And among them white-armed Andro- 
mache began the lamentation holding the head of man- 
slaughtering Hector between her hands : 

" O husband, young in years hast thou died, and hast left 
me a widow in the palace. And besides, thy son is thus an 
infant, to whom thou and I, ill-fated, gave birth ; nor do I 
think he will attain to puberty ; for beforo that, this city will 
be overthrown from its summit. Certainly thou, the pro- 
tector, art dead, who didst defend its very self, and didst 
protect its venerable wives and infant children ; who will 
soon be carried away in the hollow ships, and I indeed 
among them. But thou, O my son, wilt either accompany 
me, where thou shalt labor unworthy tasks, toiling for a 
merciless lord ; or some one of the Greeks^ enraged, seizing 
thee by the hand, will hurl thee from a tower, to sad destruc- 
tion ; to whom doubtless Hector has slain a brother, or a 
father, or even a son ; for by the hands of Hector very many 
Greeks have grasped the immense earth with their teeth. 
For thy father was not gentle in the sad conflict ; wherefore 
indeed the people lament him throughout the city. But thou 
hast caused unutterable grief and sorrow to thy parents, O 
Hector, but chiefly to me are bitter sorrows left. For thou 
didst not stretch out thy hands to me from the couch when 
dying ; nor speak any prudent word [of solace], which I might 
forever remember, shedding tears night and day." 

Thus she spoke, bewailing ^ but the women also lamented ; 
and to them in turn Hecuba began her vehement lamentation : 
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" O Hector, far of all my sons dearest to my soul, cer- 
tainly being alive to me, thou wert beloved by the gods, who 
truly have had a care of thee, even in the destiny of death. 
For swift-footed Achilles sold* all my other sons, whomso- 
ever he seized, beyond the unfruitful sea, at Samos, Imbrus, 
and Lemnos without a harbor. But when he had taken away 
thy life with his long-bladed spear, he often dragged thee 
round the tomb of his comrade Patroclus, whom tiiou slew- 
est ; but he did not thus raise him up. But now thou, liest, 
to my sorrow, in the palaces, fresh' and lately slain like him 
whom silver-bowed Apollo, attacking, has slain with his mild 
weapons." 

Inus she spoke, weeping ; and aroused a vehement lamenta- 
tion. But to them Helen then, the third, began her lamenta- 
tion : 

" O Hector, far dearest to my soul of all my brothers, 
in-law, for godlike Alexander is my husband, he who brought 
me to Troy: — ^would that I had perished first. But now 
already this is the twentieth year to me from the time when 
I came from thence, and quitted my native land ; yet have 
I never heard from thee a harsh or reproachful word ; but if 
any other of my brothers-in-law, or sisters-in-law, or well- 
attire^ husband's brothers' wives, reproached me in the pal- 
aces, or my mother-in-law (for my father-in-law was ever 
gentle as a father), then thou, admonishing him with words, 
didst restrain him, both by thy gentleness and thy gentle 
words. So that, grieved at heart, I bewail at the same time 
thee and myself, unhappy ; for there is not any other in wide 
Troy kind and friendly to me; but all abhor me." 

Thus she spoke, weeping ; and again the countless throng 
groaned. And aged Priam spoke [this] speech among the 
people : 

" O Trojans, now bring wood to the city, nor at all fear in 
your mind a close ambuscade of the Greeks ; for Achilles, 
dismissing me from the dark ships, thus promised me, that 
he would not commence hostilities, before the twelfth morn- 
ing should arrive " 

Thus he spoke ; and they yoked both oxen and mules be- 
neath the wagons ; and then assembled before the city. For 

1 Soo Grote, vol. i. p. 399, « See on verse 419. 
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nine days indeed they brought together an immense quantity 
of wood ; but when now the tenth mom, bearing light to 
mortals, had appeared, then indeed, weeping, they carried 
out noble Hector, and placed the body on the lofty pile^ and 
cast in the fire. 

But when the mother of dawn, rosy-fingered Mom, ap- 
peared, then were the people assembled round the pile of 
illustrious Hector. But after they were assemble, and 
collected together, first indeed they extinguished all the pyre 
with dark wine, as much as the force of the fire had 
possessed; but then his brothers and companions collected 
his white bones, weeping, and the abundant tear streamed 
down their cheeks. And, taking them, they placed them in 
a golden ura, covering them with soft purple robes, and 
forthwith deposited it in a hollow grave ; and then strewed 
it above with numerous great stones. But they built up 
the tomb in haste, and watches sat around on every side, 
lest the well-greaved Greeks should make an attadc too 
soon. And having heaped up the tomb, they returned; 
and then being assembled together in order, they feasted on 
a splendid banquet in the palaces of Priam, the Jove-nur- 
tured king. 

Thus indeed they performed the funeral of steed-breaking. 
Hector. 
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